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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 


SECTION I. The name of this Association shall be The Cath= 
olic Educational Association of the United States. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECT 


SECTION I. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as the basis of morality and sound education; and to 
promote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic 
education in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpful- 
ness among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference 
and discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in 
the United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the pub- 
lication and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III 
DEPARTMENTS 


Section 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic 
Seminary Department; the Catholic College and University De- 
partment; the Catholic School Department. Other departments 
may be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the 
Association. 

Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 


(1) 
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ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 


4 
SECTION 1. The officers of the Association shall be a Presi- 
dent General; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in 
number with the number of Departments in the Association; a 
Secretary General ; a Treasurer General ; and an Executive Board. 
The Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and the 
Presidents of the Departments, and two other members elected 
from each Department of the Association. 
Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL 


Section 1. The President General shall be elected annually by 
ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 


Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings 
of the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. 
He shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the 
consent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority 
of the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL 


SECTION I. The Vice Presidents General, one from each De- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Sec- 
oud Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the 
Third Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the 
absence of the President General and all Vice Presidents Gen- 
eral, a pro tempore chairman shall be elected by the Association 
on nomination, the Secretary putting the question. 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE VII 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL 


SEcTION 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
‘sociation and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the Treas- 
urer General for all receipts of his office at least once every 
month. He shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. 
He shall have his records at the annual meeting and at the meet- 
ings of the Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII 
THE TREASURER GENERAL 


SECTION 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pay all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


SECTION 1. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which_shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the Association meetings. 
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Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association. 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the De- 
partments shall be paid from the Association treasury, under 
the direction and with the authorization of the Executive Board. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 

Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for 
carrying on the work of the Association. 

Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Consti- 
tution and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dis- 
pute its decision shall be final. It shall have power to fill all 
vacancies occurring among its members. 

Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each year. 


ARTICLE X 
MEMBERSHIP 


SECTION 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. The payment of annual fee entitles the 
member to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of 
the publications of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in Department meetings is 
determined by the regulations of the several Departments. 


ARTICLE XI 


MEETINGS 


SEcTION 1. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board 
of the Association. 





CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE XII 
AMENDMENTS 


SecTION I. This Constitution may be amended by a two- 
thirds vote of the members present at an annual meeting, pro- 
vided that such amendment has been approved by the Executive 
Board and proposed to the members at a general meeting one 
year before. 


ARTICLE XIII 
BY-LAWS 


Section 1. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adopted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is proposed. 


BY-LAWS 


1. ‘The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own 


quorum, which shall not be less than one-third of its number. 








INTRODUCTION 


The Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Catholic Educational 
Association of the United States, was held at San Francisco, 
California, on July 22-25, 1918. The meeting was held on 
the invitation and under the auspices of His Grace, Most 
Reverend Edward J. Hanna, D. D., Archbishop of San 
Francisco. The attendance was large, and the results of the 
meeting were satisfactory beyond anticipation. The Convention 
came to a close with a public meeting in the Civic Auditorium 
at which Archbishop Hanna presided, and an audience of over 
ten thousand people were present. In splendid oratory it was 
demonstrated that the principles on which Catholic education 
is based are identical with the universal principles of natural 
right which America has espoused in undertakirg the war; and 
that the triumphant vindication of these principles is necessary 


for the preservation of civilization, and is worth the sacrifice 
it costs. 


The Association as an organization has had an existence of 
fifteen years, and maintains its position of usefulness. The care 
of Christian education is the charge of the hierarchy, and no 
body in the Church can assume the responsibility that belongs 
to the Bishops. The Association remains what it was in the 
beginning, a voluntary Association of Catholic educators, but 
through the good will and the patronage of the Bishops, the 
Association is now looked on as a valuable medium through 
which Catholic educators can freely discuss their difficulties, and 
cooperate in improving their work. 








MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


San Francisco, Cat., JuLy 22, 1918 

The Annual Meeting of the Executive Board of the Catholic 
Educational Association was held at the Hotel ‘Whitcomb, San 
Francisco, California, at 10:00 A. M., on Monday, July 22. 

The meeting was called to order by Very Rev. James A. Burns, 
C. S. C., LL. D., Vice President of the Association. The fol- 
lowing members were present: Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. 
S. C., LL. D.; Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis 
T. Moran, D. D.; Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C.; Brother 
John A. Waldron, S. M. 

Rev. Thomas J. Larkin, S. M. of New Orleans, Very Rev. 
R. H. Smith, S. M. of Jefferson College, La., Rev. Albert C. 
Fox, S. J. and others were present by invitation. 

It was decided that according to the Constitution a quorum 
was present, and that the Board could proceed to business. 

The minutes of the preceding meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

The Treasurer General, Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., 
presented the report of the finances for the year. An Auditing 
Committee consisting of V. Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., Rev. 
M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C. and Brother John Waldron, S. M., 
was appointed to examine the accounts. The Committee was 
requested to make its report later in the day. 

The Annual Report of the Secretary General was read and 
after discussion was ordered printed in the Report of the pro- 
ceedings. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL 
As directed by the Constitution, I submit herewith my report 
as Secretary General of the Catholic Educational Association, 
for the year ending June 30, 1918. if 
The scope of the activities of the Association has not been 
modified during the past year and it has adhered to its original 
(9) 
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purpose of providing a medium for arriving at a common 
understanding among Catholic educators on the problems with 
which they must deal, and of devising suitable ways and means 
of promoting their general interests and of meeting common 
difficulties. 

The educational situation, however, has vastly changed, and 
the problems that have been forecasted in other years are now 
before us. We appreciate the advantage of having a means of 
working in cooperation. The Association, under the direction 
of the hierarchy of the country, will be a substantial aid in 
keeping our position and our principles before the public, and 
in promoting sound principles of education and of character- 
formation in the educational life of the country. 


MEMBERSHIP 
The following is the report of membership on June 30, 1918: 


Number Enrolled 
Seminaries 

Colleges 

Women’s Colleges 
Sustaining Members 
Academies 


The very successful meeting held in Buffalo, under the aus- 
pices of Bishop Dougherty, now Archbishop of Philadelphia, 
resulted in a good addition to the list of our members, and 
there is reason to believe that the Association will be helped 
in many ways by holding our Annual Meeting this year in San 
Francisco. 

WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION 


It is the opinion of Catholic teachers in all cities where meet- 
ings have been held that they have done much good in the local 
communities in quickening an interest on the part of the people 
in Catholic educational work, and in commanding greater respect 
for our schools and colleges, and also in promoting favorable 
opinion among those outside the Church, Every annual. meet- 
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ing has been an impressive demonstration of the value of Catho- 
lic principles and has vindicated the work of Catholic practice 
in education. Catholics are not on the defensive in regard to 
their work of education. This work stands on its own merit 
and speaks its own commendation, and the educational work 
built up by the Church in this country by the sacrifices of Catho- 
lic people, unaided by any largess from the State, but possessing 
a liberty of action and freedom of development under our con- 
stitution and laws denied to her in other countries, is now re- 
garded as the greatest advantage the Church enjoys in our 
country. 

A more definite policy and pregram of dealing with the various 
phases of the educational situation as they arise must now be 
outlined. The work of some of the Committees should be con- 
tinuous throughout the year, and it is desirable that provision 
be made that would permit several meetings of these Commit- 
tees to be held. It is of special importance that frequent meet- 
ings of the Advisory Committee be arranged. We are now 


dealing with problems that affect the existence of Catholic edu- 
cational work in the country, and if we wish to be prepared, and 
to avoid the danger of precipitate action as well as that of 
divided counsels, it will be necessary to meet in frequent con- 
ference. 


FINANCES 


The revenue of the Association does not vary much from 
year to year. Special effort is made by the Secretary General 
from time to time to increase these revenues. There are many 
activities that solicit the patronage of the Association, but it 
has been thought prudent in the past to hold to the essentials, 
and not to do work that is done by other agencies. A larger 
revenue is needed if the Association is to deal effectively with 
the situation that is now before us. The usual net revenue of 
the Association is about five thousand dollars, and this has suf- 
ficed for our annual needs up to the present time. A larger 
revenue will enable us to deal more satisfactorily with the prob- 
lems we are facing, and to arrange for meetings of Committees 
that are greatly needed. 
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THE WAR 


The war is affecting us in many ways and will naturally con- 
tinue to hamper educational work more and more as it progresses. 
Weare not building schools at the present time, and the expenses 
of maintaining our schools rapidly increase. We look upon the 
Catholic school and college as works of prime necessity, and 
every possible sacrifice will be made to support them. Our 
Catholic people will readily respond to any appeal to support 
their schools, and the support of our own schools is a work of 
peculiar patriotic value in these times of stress and need. 

As the war progresses there will be urgent call for nurses, 
and this will undoubtedly take some of our Sisters from the 
classroom, as it is more than probable that our Sisters will be 
called on to assist in the great work of caring for our wounded 
soldiers. 

Our college men all know the special difficulties they are fac- 
ing. It seems most probable that all boys of eighteen will soon 
be called to the military service, and every Catholic college presi- 
dent is now anxious in regard to the outcome of such a meas- 
ure in its bearing on college attendance. It is extremely im- 
portant that all conservative influences in State and Church 
should be fostered and encouraged at the present time. The 
future of all education in this country is dependent on the out- 
come of the war and on the solution of the problems that come 
in the era of reconstruction. The State may not be able to carry 
out its ambitious program of education in the future as it has in 
the past. Governments must either diminish their budgets or 
repudiate their obligations. Our government will make every 
sacrifice to maintain the national credit and integrity. An era 
of retrenchment is therefore now before the country, and all 
forms of extravagance will soon come~to be looked on as un- 
patriotic. This will tend towards conservation in expenditures 
for education, and a check will be placed on the extravagance 
that has held sway under the plea of promoting the interests of 
education. . This will make for general improvement in the end. 

The work of the Association has been warmly commended by 
the Bishops of the country, and the hearty favor that has been 
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shown to it by Archbishop Hanna in this Convention will do 
much to strengthen and extend its influence. Catholic educators 
and Catholic people who so freely make sacrifices to sup- 
port our educational work, derive much good and satisfaction 
from the activity of the Association, and look to it for help 
in meeting the problems which now confront us. 


Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 





The following report of the work of the Advisory Committee 
was read and discussed : 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


Meetings of the Advisory Committee were held at Washington 
on October 18, 1917; at Philadelphia on January 2, 1918, and 
at Baltimore on April 9, 1918. 

The personnel of the new Committee on Curriculum was dis- 
cussed, and; as provided in the resolution of the Executive Board 
of June 28, 1917, a list of names was prepared. 


An outline for the guidance of this Committee in begining 
its studies was suggested. 

The following were appointed members of the Committee on 
Curriculum by the President General on recommendation of the 
Advisory Committee: Rev. P. J. McCormick, Ph. D., Chairman, 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C.; 
Brother George Sauer, S. M., Secretary, Mt. St. John Normal 
School, Dayton, Ohio; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. 
D., St. John’s Eccl. Seminary, Brighton, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 
J. W. McGuire, C. S. V., St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Il. ; 
Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C., University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. Francis M. Connell, S. J., Loyola 
College, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. William J. Fitzgerald, S. T. L., 
340 Collins St., Hartford, Conn. Brother Bernadine, F. S. C., 
St. John’s College, Washington, D. C.; Brother Anselm, C. F. 
X., Cathedral High School, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Various problems of the educational situation were discussed 
and recommendations were made to the officers of the Depart- 
ments. 

The Secretary was instructed to present a memorial to the 
Most Reverend Archbishops on the present condition of Catholic 
education in the country. F. W. Howarp, 


Secretary. 
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The Advisory Committee was directed to take proper steps 
to support the policy outlined in the memorial to their Eminences 
and the Most Reverend Archbishops. 

The program as printed was approved as the Official Program 
for the Fifteenth Annual Meeting. 

The Board was informed that the Most Reverend Archbishop 
of San Francisco desired that a meeting of the Seminary De- 
partment be held. Representatives of several seminaries were 
present at San Francisco, and the Secretary was instructed by 
the Board to carry out the wishes of the Most Reverend Arch- 
bishop in making all the necessary arrangements for the meeting. 


The following letter was read: 


Sn ih Dat VATICANO, 15 FEvRIER, 1918 
Jai regu avec plaisir l’exemplaire que vous avez bien vou lu 
m’adresser naguére du “Report of the Fourteenth Annual Meet- 
ing of the Catholic Educational Association of the United 
States.” 
J'ai pris connaissance bien volontiers de cet intéressant compte- 


rendu, et j’ai été heureux de constater les généreux efforts faits 
aux Etats-Unis pour l’éducation catholique. 

Souhaitant a ces nobles efforts des succés toujours croissants 
en faveur de cette grande cause, je vous remercie de votre 
gracieux envoi et je saisis avec empressement l’occasion qui m’est 
offerte de vous exprimer, Monsieur l’abbé, mes meilleurs senti- 
ments en Notre Seigneur. 


P. Carp. GaASPARRI. 


A Monsieur |’Abbé 
Francois Howarp, 
Secrétaire Général ““The Catholic Edu- 
cational Association,’ Columbus, Ohio. 


Communications from Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D., Rev. 
Joseph F. Smith, and Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, SS., D. D., 
regretting their inability to attend the annual meeting were read. 

Several letters from civic bodies extending invitations in re- 
gard to the next annual meeting were read and ordered to be 
placed on file. 

A recess was taken until 2:00 P. M. 

On reconvening the Auditing Committee presented the fol- 
lowing report: 
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“The Auditing Committee appointed by the Executive Com- 
mitee to examine the accounts of the Treasurer General met 
July 22 at 1. P. M. After going over the vouchers and books, 
the Committee states that it found the Report of the Treasurer 
General correct, and the Records in a satisfactory condition. 

"}.. 2 Domne, C.-S: C., 
“M. ScHuMACHER, C. S. C., 
“JoHN A. Watpron, S. M.” 


It was ordered that the Treasurer General’s report, and the 
annual report of receipts and expenditures of the Secretary 
General’s office for the year 1917-1918 be printed in the Report 
of the proceedings of the San Francisco meeting. 


SAN Francisco, CAL., JULY 25, 1918 

A meeting of the Executive Board was held at headquarters, 
Hotel Whitcomb, .at 3:00 P: M., Thursday afternoon, July 25th. 

The following members were present: Very Rev. E. A. 
Pace, D. D., Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., LL. D., Rev. 
Peter C. Yorke, D. D., Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D., Rev. 
Francis T. Moran, D. D., Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M., Rev. 
M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C., Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., Rev. 
Thomas J. Larkin, S. M., Brother John A. Waldron, S. M. 

Prayer was said by Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., first Vice 
President General of the Association. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D., was elected Secretary Gen- 
eral of the Association for a period of three years. 

The Board authorized the appointment of Committees on 
Program, Finance, and Publication, with duties and powers 
the same as those of committees appointed in previous years. 
The Chairman was authorized to appoint members of these 
committees. 

The members of the Advisory Committee were reappointed. 
The Committee was directed to continue its work as in previous 
years. The Advisory Committee was directed to meet as often 
as possible during the coming year and to report to the Execu- 
tive Board at such times as it might be found desirable to do so. 
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It was moved and seconded that problems of educational im- 
portance during the war be referred to the Advisory Commit- 
tee, and that the Advisory Committee be directed to give them 
due consideration and report on them. The motion was carried. 

The following communication from the Department of Catho- 
lic Colleges and Secondary Schools, was presented to the Board 
by Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M.: - 


“The Department of Catholic Colleges and Secondary Schools 
recommends that the Executive Board of the Catholic Educational 
Association cooperate with the Committee on Legislation as af- 
fecting Catholic Schools, of the Department of Catholic Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, so that the whole Association may reap 
the benefit of this commendable and necessary work.” 


The communication was referred to the Advisory Committee, 
with the request that it be given careful consideration. 


It was moved and seconded that the Secretary be instructed 
to express the thanks of the Association to the local press, and 


to Mr. Walter Crowley, the publicity director selected by the 
Local Committee. 


The Secretary was instructed to send a letter of thanks to the 
Associated Press, for the fidelity and accuracy with which the 
proceedings of the Convention were reported. 

The Chairman announced the members of Committees as fol- 
lows: Committee on Program: Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, 
D. D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., LL. D.; Rev. Fran- 
cis W. Howard, LL. D. 

On Finance: Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D.; Rev. Fran- 
cis T. Moran, D. D.; Very Rev. B. P. O'Reilly, S. M. 

The Chairman announced that the Publication Committee 
would be appointed in the course of the year. 

The following is the report of the Committee on Curriculum: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON CURRICULUM 


The Committee on Curriculum was appointed by the General 
Executive Board of the Catholic Educational Association in 1917. 
It consists of a chairman, a secretary, and seven other members. 
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Its object is to make an exhaustive study of the general problem 
of the curriculum as it affects all the departments and grades of 
Catholic education. 

The Committee held its first meeting in Baltimore, on April 
g, 1918. Six members reported. After some preliminary dis- 
cussion the scope of the Committee’s work was fairly well out- 
lined and agreed upon. Owing to the vast extent of the prob- 
lem of the curriculum, it was decided to confine the Committee’s 
work, for the present, to the elementary school. 

It was admitted that the present elementary school curriculum 
is too rigid both as to matter and duration — all pupils must 
take up all studies alike, all must spend the same time in each 
grade. The remedy would be a system of proper differentiation, 
allowing some choice of studies and permitting an advance in 
grades according to individual ability. 

It was held that the curriculum of the elementary school had 
not always been so rigid, and a call was made for an historical 
inquiry. The Chairman, Rev. Dr. McCormick, expressed his 
willingness to prepare a paper on “The Historical Aspect of the 
Problem of the Differentiated Curriculum of the Elementary 
School.” It was further proposed that three additional assign- 
ments be made in preparation for the next meeting of the Com- 
mittee in November, 1918. 

These assignments have since been made as follows: 

1. To Brother Bernardine, F. S. C., of Washington, D. C.: 
“The Readjustment of the Program at present usually followed 
in the 7th and 8th Grades of our Parish Schools, to meet the 
Ascertained Needs of the Pupils whose School Instruction will 
end with their Completion of said Grades.” 

2. To Rev. William Fitzgerald, of Hartford, Conn.: “The 
Junior High School — its Advantages and Disadvantages”. 

3. To Brother George N. Sauer, S. M., of Dayton, Ohio: 
“Comparison of our Elementary School Curriculum with that of 


other Countries”. 
Brother Georce N, Sauer, S. M., 


Secretary. 
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Places for holding the next meeting were discussed. The 
matter was referred to the Committee on Program with au- 
thority to decide and with the direction that note be taken of 
the preferences expressed by the members. 

Archbishop Hanna entered at this point and presented a tele- 
gram conveying the greetings of His Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons. 


The meeting then adjourned. Dernres We Misia 


Secretary 
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RECEIPTS OF THE SECRETARY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


The following is an itemized statement of the receipts of the office 
of the Secretary General for the year, July 1, 1917, to June 30, 1918: 


July, 1917 

CHOOT BAINES. iii cosa calcd ncdoodes $2718 66 
Hi GE sc cnkaces oy cssuceauy «Cneneane 12 50 

3. College of Mt. St. Mary, Plain 
ae Sh ES Ree ere 0 00 
S&S Se John, Plainfield, N. J..... 10 00 

8 St. Chavien College, Grand Coteau, 
BM ie Rely ae eid eae ence ARR tale Hae 10 00 

3% a ister College, Bourbonnais, 
oe oe chide aes sian damaaes sas 10 00 

3. pe Eo of Our Lady of Mercy, 
Ce en roe eee 5 00 

3. Notre Dame Academy, Cleveland, 
Sere cctelnyaiasabwsccmeahe coe 5 00 

a & Josep h’s Normal College, 
Springfield MM | csc dneaon gente 5 00 
3. Rev. Wm. Clark, Cincinnati, O. 4 00 

3 Rev. J. i Peschges, Winona, 
MES <4. uae Paaxcevequmeanaes 0586s 4 00 

8. Rev. Teoghh Barbian, St. Francis, 
og. RRR ie ter err 2 00 
3. Miss Suiia M. Barry, Derby, Conn. 2 00 

8. Rev. C. McAleer, Harrington, 
UNDG fife c VOTbL aad weanevxe cece exe 2 00 
3. Mother M. Assissia, Passaic, N. J. 2 00 

3. Very Rev. Father Provincial, S. Fy 
RS SSR ere ee 2 00 
8. Rev. J. F. Ryan, Hartford, Conn. 2 00 

3. Bros. of the Sacred Heart, Alex- 
SNGCMG ERG nace x ginedencasias cad 2 00 
8. Sr. Ambrose, New Castle, Pa..... 2 00 
8, Sr. M. Auxilia, St. Paul........... 2 00 
3. Sr. M. Benedicta, Chicago...... nner 2 00 
3. Sr. M. Calliste, Laurel, Md...... 2 00 
3. Sr. M. Constantia, Davenport, Ia. 2 00 
8. Sr. M. Leandre, B. V. M., Chicago 2 00 
8. Sr. St. Andrew, Montreal, Can... 2 00 
8. Srs. de Notre Dame, Baltimore... 2 00 
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3. Srs. de Notre Dame, Rochester... 2 00 
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8. Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia. . 2 00 
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7. Rev. Wm. J. Gallena, Painesville, 
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7. La Salle Academy, Providence, 
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7. Sr. Augustine, Syracuse, N. Y.. 8 00 
7. Holy Angels Academy, Milwaukee. 5 00 

CONVENTION 
June, 1917 

27. St. Vincent Seminary, Beatty, Pa. $20 00 
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june, 1917 
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Rev. Augustine Fricker, Buffalo.. 

Mr. W. F. Galy, New York 
oseph Gambino, Buffalo 

Rev. E. F. Gibbons, Buffalo 

i Charles S. Gibson, Buffalo... 
John Calvin Hanna, Spring- 

Meta. Ill. 
Rev. U..A. Hauber, Davenport, Ia. 
ay Alex. Hickey, Allegany, N. 


Mr. James 


to. D. Howard, A. M., 
Revbuaue, hy a ie 
ev. John epson, 
., Menlo Park, 
Miss’ Kate L. Kane, Rochester... 
Rev. Jos. A. Kiefer, S. J., Prairie 
du Chien, 
Rev. Francis M. Kelly, 
Winona, Minn. 
Mr. S. Kemper Syracuse 
Mr. James J. age New York.. 
Rev. William Kirby, B 
Ladies of Loretto, 
Ont. 
Rev. 
Wayne, Ind. 
Rev. M. J. Larkin, New York..... 
bes 3 a F. Lawler, ae City, 


Rev. joseph Lempka, 

Rev. A. Link, Buffalo 

Mr. A. Ww: Lynch, New York 
{, McAuliffe, New York 
. S. McClancy, Brook- 


Me a F. McCormick, New York 
Rev. James F. McGloin, Buffalo.. 
me hs sae P. McNally, Philadel- 


a 
North Falls, 


E. Lafontaine, Fort 


D. 
Mr. C. H. Mills, Chicago.. 
Dr. James Mooney, Buffal 
oe pia carpe tin Youngstown, 


waikec Mary Antonina, Detro 
— M. Basilia, Gardenvil 

e Katharine, Consho- 
hocken, Pa. 
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2 00 July, 1917 July, 1917 
2 00 Mother M. Teresa, Allegany, N. Sr. M. Magdalen, Quincy, Ill 2 00 
2 00 Y. . Sr. M. Richard, Rochester, Minn. 2 00 
. Rev. Charles E. Muckle, S. T. B., . Sr. M. Seraphine, Milwaukee 2 00 
2 00 Rochester 2 26. Sr: Rose Marie Springfield, 2 00 
2 0 Rev. Joseph A. Murphy, S. J., 27. Sr. Vercunda, Ogdensburg, N. 2 00 
Milwaukee 26. Srs. of aes Dominic, College Point, 
2 00 Mr. John A. O’Brien, N. 2 00 
2 0 Til. 
20 2 00 
2 00 joseph, Buffalo 2 00 
loan, Syracuse, 2 00 
20 . Rev. hile elo Strazzoni, C. 
2 00 Mr. "Praak O’Hara, Ph. D., Wash- B., Buffalo 2 00 
2 00 inaton, D.C . Mr. Daniel P. Towers, New York. 2 00 
2 00 J. Francis O’Hern, S. T. L., . Rev. F. X. Unterreitmeier, Evans- 
2 00 ‘Rochester ville, Ind. 2 00 
ee. Rev. Thomas J; O’Hern, Buffalo... | . Miss Amelia Van Anken, 
2 00 Rev. Francis O’Neill, O. P., Min- York : 2 00 
2 00 neapolis . Rev. Conrardin Wallbraun, O. F. 
2 00 A. Palmer Co., New York.... M., West Park, 2 00 
2 00 Convent of O. L. of Perp. Help, . Rev. George Weber, Buffalo 2 00 
r alo . Rev. Charles D. White, D 
2 00 Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, oe cae Mich 2 00 
2 00 Ph. D., Brighton, Mass 2 00 ‘ H. WVienker, Erie, Pa.. 2 00 
- Rey. Nicholas "Reagan, OF. Mi: . Rev, P. Zwart, Buffalo 2 00 
2 00 Allg 2 00 Donation 2 00 
, Unknown 2 00 
200 ya R. I 200 st, 1917 
A Sr. M. Blanche Rooney, Troy, . Reprints 5 00 
2 00 ae. 2 00 Interest 29 37 


Rev. Fr. Silvester, O. S. B., Con- 
ception, Mo. 
Loyola College, Baltimore 
Rev. John F. Griffin, Holyoke, 
So tai 
yy ng Baptist’s School, Pitts- 


w 
J 
—] 


Mr. Nortelle Roy, Chicago 

Mr. Joseph Rust and, New York.. 

Rev. James H. R St. Mary 
of the Woods, 

St. Albert’s School, 

St. Anne’s School, 

St. Bernard’s School, Peoria, Ill.. burg 

St. James Parish School, Balti- St. Mary’s School, Portage, Wis.. 
more 17. Srs. of any: RY. 

st mere %, Parochial School, St. buque 


r 17. Srs. of ‘Charity, Lowell, Mass..... 
ae gy! Ae Daly Sauer, S. M., Dayton, 


17. Srs. ng Charity, Newburyport, 
Rey. William Schmitt, Cincinnati, 


Noe 


1 
1 


6 
0 
4 
2 
2 
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Gethenhes.. S017 
4. — Dame Academy, Covington, 


wwe wb 
s3 ss 8s 


Se? “of Notre Dame, Covington, 
Ky. (Mother of God Sch.) 

Srs. - Pig 3 Dame, Covington, 
Ky. (St. John’s Sch.) 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Central Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Bellevue, Ky. 

Srs. of Notre Dame, Newport, Ky. 

Srs. “hg Notre Dame, Col Spring, 


Sr. | ‘atherine, Wilkes-Barre, Pa.. 
Sr. Cecilia Francis, a lo 
Sr. Hildegarde, Buffalo 
. Hyromina, Lancaster, N. Y.... 
. Louis Joseph, Buffalo 
. Mary, Pittsburgh 
M. Admirabilis, Medina, N. Y. 
. M. Agatha, Dubuque, Ia 
. M. Alexius, Buffalo 
# age ae San Antonio 
i Christina, Del Rio, Te 
2 M. Clagiere. oO. S. F.. Olden- 
ur, 4 
. M. 5 Remco 
Peter, Minn. 
. M. Delphina, Buffal 
. M. De Pazzi, Buffalo 
. M. Emma, Buffalo. 
: M. Fidelis, Buffalo 
. M. i 
. M. 
. Mary Helen, Chicago.. 
. Mary Jolanta, Chicago 
. M. Julia, C. 5. A., New mee 
. M. Liguori, New Lexington, O 
Sr. M. Loretto, Convent, N. 
. Mary Louise, Buffalo 
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ich. 
ev. Thomas Devlin, Pittsburgh.. 
Sr. Gonzaga, Bernardsville, 


we 
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a. of Notre Dame, Lawrence, 


s 
a 


ss. 
Bulletins 
St. Ann’s School, Baltimore... 
Sr. M. gy ames Ridgway, Pa.. 
Rev. F. Gauthier, Lowell, Mass. 
Srs. ong wea Dame, 


S 
S 
al ad ada 


Mas 
Srs. of St. Francis, Gallup, New 


ex 
Rev. R. Hayes, Pittsburgh 
Rev. P. C Yorke, San Francisco. 
Sr. M. Teresa, St. Louis 
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Santeria, ay 
2. ev. Jos. 
2. Srs. of Saristiay, Charity, 

mette, 7 
22. = a H. Fitzmaurice, Norwich, 


Kelly, Moline, Ill.. 
Wil- 


eado ow, Mas 

29. The Philadelphia Protectory_ for 
oys, Phoenixville P. O., Pa.. 

29. Bro. Philip, F. S. C., Phoenix- 
ville , ce 

29, The St. Xavier Academy, Chicago. 

29. Bro. Michael, S. M., Dayton, O... 

29. Rey. Declan F. Carroll, Falmouth, 


Ky. 
29. Srs. c St 
29. Ss. 
a. 
29. Sr. 


8. Sr. Mary Regis, San Jose, Cal.. 
3. 5 P. W. Smith, Jersey City, 


6. Mother Soline, Pawtucket, R. 
6. Srs. de Notre Dame, Pittsburgh.. 
6. Srs. be St. Francis, New Cambria, 


6. Srs. ral e Holy Names, Schen- 
ectady, N. 

6. x a Dz. » “ Zuchowski, Riverside, 

11. 

13. Sts. 


burg, W. Va 
22. Srs. ‘of Notre Dame, Cleveland, O. 


28. Reports 

27. Rev. A. J. Dean, Toledo, O 

29. Rev. . A Collopy, San Francisco. 

29. Rev. A. Diether, Chicago 

29. Srs. a ‘Notre Dame. Bond Hill, O. 

29. Rev. F. Heidenreich, Detroit 

29. Bros. of Mary, Baltimore 

31. Rev. W Brady, Philadelphia. . 

31. Rev. R. J. Armstrong, North Yak- 
ima, ash. 

81. Bro. Raymond, Ss. M.., * =, 

a: Se: Angeline, C. Ss. , Fond- 
Be Wis. 

31. Bulletins 

Hevea, 1917 

Mother M. Donata, N. Cambridge, 
ass. 

13. Rev. R. D. Murphy, East Long- 
meadow, Mass. 

16. a of Notre Dame, Providence, 


16. 
23. 
98. Srs. of Notre Dame, me Mass. 
a. Report 
Stamps 
F cia wy 1917 
1. ee of the Sacred Heart, St. 


i; 
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December, 1917 
Srs. of Notre Dame, 
N. tS 


15. Stam 
16. St. 


Glen Cove, 


hares nies Bellows Falls, 


26. Srs. “Of St. per Brooklyn 
26. Rev. John H. MacDonald, New 
Waterford, 
29. _- ohn P. McArdle, Brooklyn... 
29. ary ie om Brooklyn 
29. Sr, of St. Joseph, Brooklyn 
January, 1918 
2. Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadelphia.. 
7. Reports 
7. Srs. de Notre Dame, 
Chien, Wis 
7. Mother Mareelia, S.-H. C. ar Mel- 
rose, 
7. Ste: of 
Louis 
7. Mother St. John B. de 
Charlottetown, Can 
7. a. ay Je Dacoekickes, 


Prairie du 


Rossi, 


Ham- 


31. 
31. 


31. Interest 


February, 1918 
9. — M. 


19. Srs. of Charity, Brooklyn 
27. Rev. John Greany, Woodlawn, Pa. 


28. Reports 
28. ~— eee H. Gefell, Wayland, 


28. ee 


March, 1918 
8. en Port Jefferson, L. ms 


Louis, Brentwood, N. 


Rep 
St. 
5d. 
28. Supr. M. Blanche, Baltimore.. 
28. Suet & Bulletins 
ss ds 1918 
2. Rev. Michael O’Brien, Chicago.. 
2. Report 
5. Subiaco one, Subiaco, Ark 
15. Rev. G. F ickey, Urbana, O.. 
15. Bes. Me vepecar S. M., N. S. Pitts- 


15. 


aA. St. Mary’ S College, Winona, Minn. 
29. Reports 
May, 1918 
2. Rev. Charles F. McEvoy, Syracuse 
7. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Ferdinand 
Brossart, D. D., Covington, Ky.) 
7. Donation, (Rt. Rev. Philip R. 
McDevitt, D. D., Harrisburg, 


Pa.) 

Depekee, (Rt. Rev. Henry Althoff, 
D. Belleville, By 

Se (Rt. Rev. Herman J. 
Alcrding, D. D., Ft. Wayne, 


t 
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he 1918 t —_ 1918 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Patrick J. Rev. D. M. Halpin, Chillicothe, O. 
Donahue, D. D., Wheeling, W. . Rev. e" Keane, Pittsburgh 
1 5. Mr. Cc: Fauss, New 
Dessthen, og Rev. Austin Dow- . Mr. a se Kirwin, New York. 
ling, Dz Des Moines, Ia.).. . Rev. William Kirby, Hulberton, 
Donation, Gk Rev. N.Y. 
gan, D. D., Sioux City; Rev. Geo. A. Lyons, So. Boston.. 
Donation, ~ (Rt. Rev. . Mother Ernestina, Taunton, Mass. 
Hayes, D. D., New York) . ‘Mother _ M. Cecilia, Convent Sta- 
Donation, f f 1 A tion, N. 
Keane, D. D., Dubuque, PL. . Mother . Fidelis, Manchester, 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. J Mor- N. H. 
ris, D. D., Little Rock, Aik) . Srs. 4 Notre Dame, Hamilton, O. 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. P. Mul- . Rev. J. Higgins, C.- x, G 
doon, D. D., Rockford, Ti ee a Pa. 
Dominican Sisters Marietta, o.... . Marquette University, Milwaukee. 
Donation, (Rt. x George Al- . Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 
bert Guertin, D. D., Manchester, . Rev. T. A. Goebel, Portsmouth, oO. 


Sa 5 
Donation, (Rt. Rev. Edward P. Wis Stephen Klopfer, St. Francis, 


Allen, D. D., Mobile, Ala.)...... 
Donation, oe Rev. Joseph Chart- Ti. 
rand, D. , Indianapolis, Ind.) bee fev. Msgr. 
Donation, (Re Rev. Matthew Har- LL. D., Kalamazoo, Mich 
Donati D. iit. FR ey. % . 2 Rev. F. Rupert, Delphos, O. ‘ 
onation, ev oban, 

D., Scranton, Pa.) St. eae Academy, Indianapo s 
Danitios, (Mt. Rev. Sebastian G. 
uuu Gp wapkes) ick 

onation t, ohn \e 
Gunn, D. D., Natchez, Miss.).. ‘ Rev r Ain,‘ 
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Donation, ‘es Rev. John Hen- : : E Baisnee, $. S., Ph. ss 
nessy, D. Wichita, ans.).. . D.. Baltimore. 


: I 1. Doorley, New Rochelle, 


S$ 33s 8 


Donation, (Re, Rev. Paul 
Rhode, D D., Green Bay, Wis.) 
Rev. Joseph L. * Lonergan, Suters- : 
a 
ny. 8. Hanan, Circigiie, 6. nal binge DG aging 
Benedictine Sisters, Pittsburgh.... Washington, D. Cc ‘ 
i Joseph Carges, S. M., Balti- Rev. J. B. Culemans, Moline, Iil.. 
go c Mr. James C. Dockrill, Chicago.. 
Rev. M. M. Meara, Columbus, O.. Rev. weet S. Kelly, Moline, i. 


Donate once OF. Moel- Mother M. Mechtilde, Jersey — 
Mother M. Thecla, St. 


Canisius College, Buffalo 
Pa atius College, Chicago Wis 
St. Francis School, Cleveland, O.. 
i - of Providence, Indianapolis, 
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$$88 8 8 
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orbert’s College, Ww. De Pere, 


ee 
ao So SSS NL Le 


su Xavier College, Cincinnati, O.. 
peg of St. Scholastica, Chi- 
ta) 
st. ary’s of the Springs Acad- 
hepard, O. 
Ueentine Academy, Pittsburgh 


Bro. Francis We er, S. M., Belle- 
ville, Ill 


i ae 2 ee 
S 88 88 


Ind. 
Ursuline Sisters, Alton, Ill 
Rev. Felician Wachendorfer, 
PP. S., Collegeville, Ind 
Christian’ Brothers College, St. 


is) 


33 88 8 88 8388 $8 88 


St. rs College, 


wre 
8 w~ 
$8 


Rev. John Darowski, East Buffalo. 
we ote 2, Dougherty, Canandai- 


N. 
‘or "Rev. M. A. Lambing, Scott- 
dale, Pa. 


Georgetown University, Washing- 
ton, 

St. Louis University, St. Louis.. 

Rev. J. J. Burke, Peoria, 

a F. M. Lamping, Cincinnati, 


Rev. G. Beyer, La Crosse, Wis. 
Bros. ra Mary, Erie, Pa 

Rev. J. B. Craney, Dubuque, Ia.. 
Rev. Richard Davis, Nazareth, Ky. 
Rev. C. Fallon, Elizabeth, Pa 
Rev. J. H. Gaughan, Minneapolis. 


be 
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S 
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Rev. 2 M. Ahmann, Covington, 


ee Tota i tael Seminary, Hart- 
on 

Re” 3 Meer. John Synnott, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Rev. P. M. Whelan, Ambler, Pa... 

Aquinas College, Columbus, 

College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

Rev. Herman_J. Heuser, D. D., 
Overbrook, Pa. 

Donation, (Rt. Joseph M. 
Koudelka, D. D., Superior, Wis.) 

— College, Webster Groves, 


Loyola University, New Orleans.. 
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May, 1918 


St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, 


Donation, Rev. Thomas Db 
Shahan, D. D., Washington, 


C.) 
Rev. Edward Jones, Morris, Minn. 
esuit High School, New Orleans. 
Rev, 2; P. Barron, Boone, Ia 
gs ose’s Convent, La _ Crosse, 


Donation, (Rt. Rev. Henry Ga- 
briels, D. D., Ogdensburg, N. 


L' 
Rev. Charles 


Dak. 
Bro. Albert, Dyersville, Ia. 
Bro. Andrew, . M., St. Lou 


a: SBE 
. D., Brookland, D. C 
Campion College, Prairie du Ch 


Wis 
Rev. Tons h A. Kiefer, S 

rie du Chien, Wis 
Franciscan Fathers, Cincinnati, O. 
Rev. J. H. Guendling, Peru, Ind.. 
ae Brees Hufnagel, Duluth, 


a 
Rev. F. A. Kehoe, Bellevue, Ky.. 
wy. Wn, F. Lawlor, Jersey City, 
Rev 


ich. 
Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., Kansas 
City, Mo. 
Mother M. Emmanuel, Newburgh, 


N. Y. 
Mosher. Mechtilde, S. Lawrence, 


Mother Walburga, O. S. B., Cov- 
ington, Ky. 

Rev. Jos. P O’Reilly, Chicago.. 
Sacred Heart Convent, St. Louis.. 
at Joes Academy, Indianapolis, 


st. eemckile School, Cincinnati, 


Rt. Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G., 
St. Louis 


Sr. Hermina, Norwood, 
gh On M. ee cance tie Cs. Fy 
hicag: 

Srs. ~ the Prec. Blood, Maria 
tein, le 

Srs. of St. Francis, St. John, Ind. 

Rey. Walter C. Tredtin, S. M. 
Philadelphia 

Mr. William C. Bruce, Milwaukee. 

Donation, (His Eminence, James 
Cardinal Gibbons, Baltimore)... 

Rev. aro gagg Hausser, O. F 
M., Chica 

Mt. St. Joseph Coll. 

. Philadelphia 

Mie Joseph Novitiate, Phila- 
e 

Mt. Bt. gg Normal Institute, 
Philadelphia 

Rev. John H. Dooley, New York.. 

Convent of Good Shepherd, Phila- 
delphia 

Mr. H. P. Conway, Chicago 

Rev. B. Gerold, Pittsburgh 


i) 


wnmwr 
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Mey , 1918 


Az: 
ii: 
17. 


17. 
17. 


17. 


Rev. A. B. Herder, Washington, 
) 
M. Basilia, Gardenville, 


Richmond, 

Donation, (His igisamcs: William 
Cardinal O’Connell, Boston).... 

Mt. St. Mary’s Seminary, Emmits- 
burg, Md. 

Rev. John Morrissey, Milwaukee.. 

St. Joseph’s College, Balti- 

more 

University of Detroit, Detroit 

Sr. ss at Marinus, Rockford, IIl.. 

Sr ogerid, S. S. N. D., Chi- 


g 
Srs. of St. Francis, Cincinnati, O. 
Rev. Charles Wirtz, Cincinnati, O. 
Mr. F. F. Ainsworth, Chicago 
Bro. Jerome, F. S. ., Buffalo.. 
Bay: . F. Curtin, Glen Falls, N. 


Christian Brothers, Minneapolis... 

Rev. Thomas Fagan, Milwaukee. , 

Rev. Leo Gassler, New Orleans... 

Rev. A. A. i gmbing, LE. 
hide rs he Fo 

mi John F tt ceshol, Cincinnati, 


Re A. Leyden, eS oO. 
Mother Maris Newpo 
Mother Leonarda, 


N. 
- of St. Francis, Glen Riddle, 
a. 
A. N. Palmer Co., New York 

Rev. F. Schulze, St. Francis, Wis. 
ae hy . F. Sheehan, Sherrill, 


Sr. M. Pierre, Leonardtown, Md.. 

Sr. M. Theresita, C.. BRS. Cin- 
cinnati, 

Sr. Pienta, Baltimore............ 
Sr. Valeria, South Oshkosh, Wis. 
Srs. of Charity, Swissvale, Pa 
Srs. of the Holy Child Jesis, 
Chicago 

Srs. of Notre Dame, St. Louis.... 

Mr. Walter George Smith, Phila- 
delphia 

Mr. Adolph Tovnquist, Williams 
Bridge, N. Y 

Rev. eorge Weber, Buffalo 

Rev. S. P. Weisinger, Columbus, 


Rev. 


College of St. Teresa, Winona, 
Minn. 

Creighton Univ., Omaha, Nebr.. 

Dubuque College. Dubuque, Ia.. 

St. Deana College, Atchison, 
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918 
St. oseph’s College, Philadelphia. 
St. Mary’s College, San Antonio.. 
St. Thomas College, St. Paul 
Christian Brothers, Scranton, Pa.. 
ae F haw F. Conlin, Ramreves, 


PR ang Catholic” 
Philadel 
Srs. of 


Rev. a9? D. Flannery, 


Mic 

Rev. _ ee F. Keane, St. Paul. 

Mr. M. F. Murphy, Grand Forks, 
N. Dak. 

Sr. Eugenia Fealy, St. Louis 

Sr. M. Helena, Erie, 

Sr. Mary Leontine, New Y 

Srs. of St. Joseph, So. Bethlehem, 


ton Philadelphia 
Alpena, 


Pa. 

Very Rev, Augustine Stocker, 
S. B., Subiaco, Ar 

Rev. Joseph F. 
cis, Wis. 

Benziger Brothers, New York 

Rev. 5 G. Doherty, LL. D., De- 
troit 

Benziger Brothers, Chicago 

Mr. Louis E. Cadieux, Boston.... 

Rev. * ey Cahalan, Marshall, 

ich. 

Convent of the Immaculate Con- 
ception, Toledo, 

Rev. Henry eel 

Rev. R. es, 

— Chaties any 


Barbian, St. Fran- 


Donora, Pa.. 
Pittsburgh 
Hickey, Dayton, 


The Immaculata Seminary, Wash- 
ington, D. 
Rev. L. A. Kutz, 


Mother M. Florence, San Antonio. 
Joseph’s Novitiate, Phila- 

delphia 
Reva James J. Murphy, Brighton, 


Rev. R Neagle, Malden, Mass. 
Oblate Fathers, Baftaio 
ag to 5 ca Schnetzer, San 


Sr. oA Geitradis. Cresco, Ia 

St. Michael’s School. Cleveland, O. 
Mr. Adam Schmitt. Cincinnati. 
ee Rm 3 Bs. herp oO. M. C., 


Ses. "Of the Humility of Mary, 
Cleveland, 

Srs. of Mercy, New Haven, Conn. 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Somerville, 


as 
of Notre Dame, 


Francis, Clover Bot- 


Ky. 
Ureuine Nouns, St... Louis, 2.555 253% 


nee LHD 
S$ 883 8 833 88 8 


bo pop bo 
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Rev. Henry J. Waldhaus, Cincin- 


nati, 
Sr. Mary fe BB: V. 


Pontiac, Ill. 
Mother M. 
DD. D., 


School, 


Rev. Francis T. Moran, 

ee lan x 
John’s Pro-Cathedral 

en eo Pa. 

College of | the Sacred Heart, Den- 
ver, 

Holy Sons 
Mass. 

Donation, (Rt. Rev. Anthony 
Schuler, El Paso, Tex.) 

ee * Carmel Convent, Washington, 


College, 


A Pe, Rap , La Porte, Tex.. 
Sr. Mary Paula, Rochester, N. Y. 
a of St. Agnes, Fond-du-Lac, 


Srs. of St. Francis, Joliet, Ill 

The St. Xavier Academy, Chicago. 

Ursuline Academy, Toledo, 

_ a JW. Va Werninger, Hunting- 

Holy "Rosary School, Columbus, O. 

x Pees W. Howard, Colum- 
us 


Se Aubert, ies 
Srs. of Notre Dame, Springfield, 


Se of St. Francis, Millvale, Pa.. 
Srs. of St. Francis. Philadelphia. . 
me Z. Joseph, Marin County, 


Res, “William Considine, Chelsea, 


Mic 
= “Charles Duffey, Indianapolis, 
n 

Rev. P. H. Durnin, Milwaukee.. 
Rev. Henry Eilermann, Harrison, 


 evuaret J. 
Chester, N. Y 
Rev. A. F. Hickey, Boston 
Rev. Ralph Hunt. ‘San Francisco.. 
Rev. Mother General, Mother- 
house, Loretto, Ky 
Mother M. Alapesn Mount Wash- 
ington, Md. 
or John J. Murphy 


Pointe Farms, Mich 
Rev. James J. O’Brien, Somer- 
CUNG ERNRS oes Avec cs tc lvese sess 
Sacred Heart Convent, Pittsburgh. 
. Basil’s School, Chicago 
. M. Benedicta, Des Moines, Ia. 
. Columbia. Detroit 
. Edwin, Chicago 
. Jovita, Madison, — 
. Pierre, S. S. N. 
Falls, Wis 


, Chip- 
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2 00 
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May, 1918 aay, 1918 
22.’ Sr. M. Rose de Lima, S. S. N. Srs. of St. Joseph, St. Louis May, 19) 
(Rosati-Kain H. Sch.) 06 %. Re' 
24. Mother M. Benedict, %. Rey 
onn. 00 C 
24. Rev. ak “dane D. D., Montgom- %. Re 
a ! I 
4. M. Monica, Le Roy, N. Y.. %. Re 
es of Notre Dame, ‘Annapolis, 25. Re 


24. Srs. of Notre Dame, So. Boston.. 
Srs. Bay St. Dominic, Watertown, 


2. 


24. . A. J. Zeller, Philadelphia.... 

24. Rev. Oscar M,. Ziegler, St. Fran- 
cis, Wis. 

24, Rev. H. C. Boyle, Homestead, Pa. 

24. seg, Francis Bradley, Fall River, 


D., Baltimore 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


San Francisco, CAL., Juty 22, 1918. 


On Monday evening, July 22, a reception was tendered to 
the visiting priests and Brothers by Most Reverend Archbishop 
Hanna and the clergy of San Francisco. The reception was 
held in Riordan Hall of the Young Men’s Institute. The Arch- 
bishop welcomed the visitors, and Very Rev. James A. Burns, 
C. S. C., LL. D., Vice President of the Association, spoke in 
reply. Right Reverend John P. Carroll, D. D., Bishop of Helena, 
and Right Reverend John J. Cantwell, D. D., Bishop of Los 
Angeles, were present on the occasion. The reception gave an 
opportunity for the visiting delegates to meet the clergy of San 
Francisco, and at its conclusion, committee meetings of the 
various Departments and Sections of the Association were held. 

Solemn pontifical Mass at 9 o’clock Tuesday morning in St. 
Mary’s Cathedral marked the formal opening of the Convention. 
The cathedral was filled to the doors. 

Right Rev. John J. Cantwell, D. D., Bishop of Los Angeles 
and Monterey, was celebrant of the Mass, assisted as follows: 
Rev. Charles A. Ramm, D. D., assistant priest; Very Rev. Ed- 
ward A. Pace, S. T. D., and Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, Ph. D., 
deacons of honor to his Grace the Archbishop; Rev. John Rogers, 
deacon of the Mass; Rev. Jerome B. Hannigan, subdeacon; 
Very Rev. Patrick D. Ryan, V. G., assistant priest to Bishop 
Cantwell. Rev. M. D. Connolly and Rev. P. J. Keane, V. F., 
acted as chaplains to Right Rev. John P. Carroll, D. D., Bishop 
of Helena. Rev. Francis Ahearn was archepiscopal cross 
bearer, and Rev. Daniel J. Kelly processional cross bearer. Rev. 
James P. Cantwell and Rev. William P. Sullivan were the 
masters of ceremonies. 
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The music for the Mass was furnished by an augmented choir. 

Most Rev. Archbishop Hanna was present and at the conclu- 
sion of Mass, addressed the congregation and delegates on the 
subject of Religion and Democracy. He spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF MOST REVEREND EDWARD J. HANNA, D.D. 


In the midst of the most titanic struggle that earth has ever 
known, we gather here, representatives of Jesus Christ, repre- 
sentatives of His Church, which has been through the ages the 
teacher of mankind. From the heights of Heaven did the Father 
send Christ, the Light of the world, and Christ sent the apostles 
and their successors to continue His mission—As the Father 
hath sent Me, so I send you.” “Go teach all nations.” In virtue 
of this command divine the apostles went forth to the con- 
quest of the Roman empire and in virtue of the same command, 
teachers in Christ’s Church have in every crisis in the world’s 
history ministered wisely unto men’s needs; have solved the 
problems that have vexed the human race; have directed men 
unto the realization of their high destiny ; have saved our civiliza- 
tion from impending ruin. 

To-day the same teachers, illumined by light from on high, 
have a message for our battle-scarred world ; a message of hope; 
a message of power;.a message of healing. We come, there- 
fore, not in the name of any earthly potentate but in the name 
- of the God of Hosts; we come, not in our name but in the name 
of Christ — “to Whom all power has been given, in Heaven and 
on earth,” and though humble followers in the footsteps of the 
Man-God we come with the same good tidings that went forth 
from Jerusalem unto the conquest of the pagan world; with the 
same strength that conquered the hosts of Mohammed; with the 
same wisdom that saved the world’s culture through the tenth 
and eleventh centuries; with the same puissance that made the 
Papacy dominate the world in the days of Albert, and Thomas, 
and Innocent; with the same teaching that held the banner of 
Christ triumphant through the reformation ; with the same mystic 
message that holds the love of millions in these days when the 
promised progress of science has left the world cold, doubting, 
selfish, even hopeless; and when the boasting enemies of Christ, 
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proclaiming their independence of His teaching, and of His 
power, have failed beyond hope of recall. We come with the 
faith that can move mountains, and with a devotion that knows 
no bounds. 


The struggle which to-day involves the nations of the earth 
has many phases. It is the pagan ideal opposing the ideal that 
has come into the world with Christ. It is the supernatural that 
lifts unto Heaven, struggling against the natural that seeks only 
the things of earth. It is the gospel of national selfishness 
making strife against that generosity which would give to every 
defined group its inborn right to freedom, it is the last stand of 
imperial autocracy against the rights of the people to rule them- 
selves, and to develop their own powers unto fullness. It is a 
battle against men who would bring the world under the domina- 
tion of their cold, cynical, inhuman philosophy. We have 
espoused the cause of freedom, the cause of democracy, and we 
must transmit our inheritance of liberty unto the children of the 
next generation; and with liberty, we must hand down the in- 
heritance of Christian culture which has come to us across the 
ages. Nor do we believe that we can pass on to posterity our 
cherished hopes, our boasted liberties, unless we ourselves feel 
in ourselves all that is good and true in our freedom, all that is 
great in our culture. Nor is such feeling possible unless in us 
are developed those ideals which spring from religion, yea, the 
religion which is from Christ. For in the development of a 
democracy such as we have in mind, religion has been, and will 
be, supreme. 

Democracy means government by the people, and government 
by the people implies faith in our fellow-men. But faith in our 
fellow-men, and confidence in their power to realize great ideals, 
are based on man’s inborn dignity. Going back over the history 
of the struggle of men for freedom, of the struggle for the right 
to rule themselves, it is clear that the great democrats, since the 
time of Christ, believed in man’s high place in creation. But 
where have the ages learned man’s great estate, his place in the 
world around him? Where, save in that revelation that teaches 
us that man was made in God’s image, and that in his being he 
reflects the intelligence, the power, the beauty, and the love of 
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the Most High? Where, save in that same revelation, have they 
learned that what is great and noble in man, must in the end 
triumph, in spite of the inborn weakness and tendency to evil? 
Where, save in the clear light that has come from God, through 
Christ, have men learned to trust men, conscious that they will 
grow by being placed in a position of responsibility? Where, 
save in the light beyond reason, have men been able to recognize 
that the voice within, which told them of their dignity, and of 
their rights, was but the far-off echo of the voice of God Him- 
self, speaking for right and for truth? 

Faith, such as this, is the finest flower of religion, and 
democracy, without such ennobling faith, could never be per- 
fect, never be enduring. 

Democracy must be anchored to hope, and indeed, the men 
who have fought the battle for liberty and for the rule of the 
people have always been men of great and yearning hope. Nor 
could it be otherwise, for they must have believed in the right- 
eousness of their cause, they must have had confidence in the 
permanency of their ideals, in spite of man’s weakness, in spite 
of his tendency to follow his personal selfishness, in spite of the 
oppressive tyranny of those who ruled with a rod of iron. And 
is not this faith, this confidence, this hope, another of religion’s 
finest products? Can the hope that makes sure of the final vic- 
tory of truth, and of right, be possible save in him who believes 
in God, and who knows that God will make triumphant what is 
just, and right, and available unto man’s destiny? And where, 
save in religion, has man thus learned of God? 

The men who through the ages have fought for freedom, 
the men who believed that their fellows developed unto highest 
things under the rule of the people, must have been lovers of 
men. But man is only worthy of enduring love when viewed 
from the standpoint of religion, when viewed through the eyes 
of God. For history attests that those who have labored in 
behalf of humankind and have had their eyes only upon the 
present, have regarded only the things of earth, and have soon 
tired, because they found man, in spite of his high estate, so weak, 
so low, so vile. Again, the great democrats, the great lovers of 
men, those who are willing to give up all for their brethren, 
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how they will be cheered on to victory, when they look upon 
men as reflecting God’s glory; look upon men, even as Christ 
saw them, when He loved to the end, giving for them His life 
that they might live. And this great love for men is absolutely 
fundamental if democracy ever achieve a perfect triumph; and 
only religion will be able to make the triumph effective. 

But these are indeed lofty ideals, and seemingly beyond the 
power of man, as we know his recorded deeds in history, nor 
can we deny this contention; but democrats of the type which 
the great Leo describes in his Encyclical on “The Christian Con- 
stitution of States ;” democrats of the type of our great Lincoln, 
believed that in God’s hands were the destinies of nations; that 
the aspirations of men for liberty were God’s inspirations unto 
higher things, and consequently they looked to God to heal man’s 
weakness ; they looked to God’s presence in man to make him 
feel, not only his dignity, but the great need of help from on 
high, without which he could not live in keeping with his high 
place; they looked to God’s kindly answer to the prayer of His 
children, to make them worthy of the faith and of the confidence 
which their fellows must repose in them; and they looked to this 
faith, triumphant in God’s mercy and God’s aid, to make them 
eager and ready to risk all that their great ideal might stand. 

But men will say that democracy in the course of the ages 
has invariably failed. The obvious comment on this assertion is 
that in the world’s history every form of government that has 
depended upon the unaided wisdom, the unaided strength of 
man, has had its day; has reached the apogee of its glory, and 
then has passed away. Recall Greece and Rome; recall the story 
of the growth of the nations that make up our modern world. 
But, tracing through history the failures of the world’s democ- 
racies, it is clear that the corruption of the high ideals which ever 
accompany democracy, has always been the forerunner of revolu- 
tion, and the beginning of that tyranny and of that oppression 
that in the end have brought on democracy’s downfall, , The 
old story always. Men, in their longing for happiness put the 
fulfillment of their hearts’ desires in treasuring wealth, in seek- 
ing comfort, in abandoning themselves to idle luxury and to the 
pleasures of sense; they loved the acclaim of the people; they 
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longed for power over their fellow men. But they forget that 
the human heart finds no lasting rest in these things; they for- 
get that man must subordinate all these things which catch his 
fancy to truth and virtue, to mercy and affection, to service 
born of love,—for these only can fill his mind and his heart 
They forget that treasure and luxury and pleasure and power, 
no matter how they may fascinate, pass with the night, while 
truth and justice are everlasting; though man must use these 
passing things, as stewards of the good things of God, they for- 
get that he must not place in them his happiness, for he was 
made for God, and his heart will find no peace till it rests in God. 

But if these be the great securities of democracy, then in a 
democracy religion must have the largest place, for only in re- 
ligion have men learned these mighty, these saving truths; only 
religion has made men adopt those high and lofty standards; 
only religion has taught men to place the fulfillment of their 
hopes, not in the things that pass with this life, but in the posses- 
sion of the treasures which belong to the life to come; only 
religion, through the centuries, has begotten that faith in the life 
beyond which has made men give up consistently, yea, and 
finally, the things which the heart of man so craves, to the end 
that truth and justice may be triumphant. 

Often where liberty abounds there is a tendency to believe 
that freedom means the privilege of doing as one pleases. No 
matter how much we desire to follow the passing whim, the 
thoughtful man must know that the full enjoyment of freedom 
is only possible in the reign of law, which is ever reason’s ordi- 
nance, and so true is this, that Rome’s greatest genius defines 
the liberty-loving man as the “slave of law.” True, in» our 
democracy, the law represents the will and good pleasure of 
the governed, but can we leave the observance of the law to the 
fickle fancy of each individual? When passion stirs, and per- 
sonal interest urges, will he still obey? Only when men recog- 
nize that man’s law is the reflection of God’s eternal ordinance, 
only when men know that all authority comes from God, only 
when men see in the law-giving body representatives of the Most 
High, only when men obey because God speaks unto them in 
those who rule, will there come in the reign of law without which 
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tio government can endure. Again, only religion, yea more, 
only the religion of Christ, has brought men to recognize the 
supremacy of law as the reflection of the mind and will of God 
Himself, and only religion has made obedience to law sacred to 
the individual who lives where men are free. 

The very essence, therefore, of our freedom is the restraint 
and compulsion we place upon ourselves; the very success of 
our democracy must come from the sacrifice of our personal likes 
and tendencies unto the good of the whole body politic—and 
is not sacrifice the supreme test of all religion? We can also 
affirm that our ideal democracy must ultimately depend upon the 
developed sense of personal responsibility in each individual 
making up the nation, for as the individuals are, so will be the 
nation. Every man, no matter of what estate, must take his 
place; he must do all that falls to his lot, and in particular, he 
must, with wise appreciation, and without hope of personal ad- 
vantage, choose the men whom he places in authority over his 
fellow men. This must mean a high appreciation of man’s per- 
sonal dignity, a clear insight into the value of liberty, a knowl- 
edge of the checks necessary because of man’s frailty, and the 
willingness to sacrifice every personal interest that would stand 
in the way of the great good of the larger group. Here again, 
it is man’s deep religious convictions which make him appreciate 
his dignity and his God-given freedom, and force him to forget 
his private, personal interests, to the end that the higher rights 
and privileges of his brothers may rest secure. 


In the ideal democracy, where the people really rule, religion 
must ever be a directing, energizing power, and if we hope for 
such a democracy in the future, the Church which represents 
religion and bears to the world the message and the power of 
Christ, will ever be the greatest bulwark. 

It has ever been the boast of democracies, especially in our 
age, that they mean naught save solicitude for the welfare of 
men because they are men; that they mean anxiety for the equal 
rights of our fellows before the law, no matter what may be 
their station, and care for those, who because of their circum- 
stances in life, are least able to care for themselves—in a word 
“A benevolent movement in behalf of the people.” In this, too, 
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history teaches us that religion has been effective. Christ when 
He came unto our estate was born on the wayside; His early 
life was one of exile in a foreign land; His Nazareth home was 
among the poor; He earned His bread in the sweat of His 
brow, and when He came forth unto the light of public life He 
astounded the world by His simplicity of life; by His attitude 
towards the rich and powerful; by His championship of the cause 
of the weak, the poor, the downtrodden; and through the ages 
the religion of Christ, as personified by the Church, has ever 
been the champion and the advocate of the cause of the people. 
I need not recall the early. Christian Church, whose democratic 
spirit has passed into proverb. ‘I need not tell the story of the 
organizations for relief that under the leadership of the Bishops 
lifted the awful burden of hunger and sickness from the poor 
in the time of Constantine and during the reign of the Emperors 
that followed him. Did not Julian, the bitterest of foes, exhort 
his pagan priests to emulate the Christian clergy in the 
field of popular action? And when the empire fell and the 
feudal lords began their sway, the Catholic Church continued to 
advocate the claims of the masses: and in the laws of Charle- 
magne her impress is marked to a high degree. Did not the 
Crusades, in which men fought for God and not for gold, bring 
in an era of democratic feeling such as was never known before? 
The great Franciscan movement is democratic, surely, and the 
guilds of medieval Europe, under the guidance and leadership 
of the Church, taught the people the power of organized effort, 
and taught them, too, that they could gain for themselves much 
greater advantage than they could hope for from kings and 
princes, who promised much and did so little. And the highest 
places in the gifts of the Church went to the men who rose 
from the poorest and lowliest of places, while her theologians, 
from Thomas to Suarez, spoke with uncommon clearness of the 
inborn rights of the people, even in an age when the privileges 
of caste were not questioned. Surely, too, the monasteries in 
all time have been the center of democratic action, and on Fri- 
day last the Church celebrated the deeds and the prowess of one 
who with organized effort, did more to help the social fabric, 
did more to champion the cause of the poor, than any man since 
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the days of Christ — and his spirit to-day marches triumphant 
through the land. Nor was the interest in the people’s cause 
ever asserted with stronger emphasis than in the great Leo, 
whose pronouncements on democracy, and on the rights and 
duties of States and of peoples, form the Greater Charter of all 
our modern Christian sociology. 

To many of the modern democrats these things indeed sound 
strange, to them religion seemingly has no place in advancing 
the people’s cause, for they have abandoned the God of their 
fathers, they have forgotten that the laws made of men must 
reflect the truth and the justice which are God Himself; they 
have, by asserting too great a freedom, thrown off the yoke of 
authority which is from God, or they have robbed man of his 
own individual dignity by making him a slave, a plaything of 
the dominant State; they have weakened the place of conscience 
in the life of man, and forgetting that they must give to God 
an account of their gifts and their stewardship, they have used 
the vast opportunities of freedom for selfish aggrandizement, 
and for imposing upon their fellows burdens more onerous than 
were known in the days of the tyranny of kings and of feudal 
lords,—of these’ things, the traditional doctrine of the Church 
is the corrective: against this impiety, in all its forms, the Church 
has been, and must be, the safeguard. She teaches man’s sub- 
jection to God’s behests ; she teaches man’s high estate, and that 
he must not be a slave; she teaches man’s obligation to listen to 
the voice of conscience, speaking with the authority of God; 
she tells of justice and judgment before God’s august tribunal ; 
she detests greed and dishonesty; she defines the obligations of 
wealth, and the rights of the poor; she inspires unto highest 
ideals of justice, and purity, and truth; she ministers strength 
unto men, that in spite of inborn weakness, they may stand 
valiantly for the things that contribute most to the great pur- 
pose of our life here and hereafter. 


Religion, then, will be the great bulwark of our ideal democ- 
racy, religion provides, and has provided ever for the better- 
ment of the masses, and for increasing the measure of men’s 
happiness here below, while it always avails itself of the chance 
to fashion minds and hearts to things which are everlasting. 
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You who gather here are representatives of religion in a very 
high sense; you speak as others may not, for the Catholic cause; 
your deliberations shadow forth the Catholic mind, as others do 
not, cannot, and of a consequence upon your utterance your 
own people will stand, while those outside the pale of the Church 
will listen, at least with that respect which is due to the great 
institution the wisdom of which you so honorably represent. 
What, then, is your message to the American nation in these 
awful days of ruin and bloodshed? What word of strengthen- 
ing, of hope and of consolation, do you send forth from the 
city of St. Francis? Watchman, what of the night! and the 
answer rings clear: With banners unfurled you call us to battle, 
to battle for God, to battle for Christ, to battle for truth, to 
battle for justice, to battle that our fellows may be truly free, 
to battle for the highest national ideals that have ever been set 
before a people, to battle for the inheritance of light and of 
power, which has been transmitted to us adown the centuries, 
to battle that our children may live in peace, and may grow unto 
the fullness of the age which is in Christ. More efficacious than 
the crash of cannon and the clang of arms will be the Christian 
teacher, at whose feet we can learn the answer to the questions 
that vex our age, and can learn the cause of the desolation 
which has come upon us; more efficacious than embattled mili- 
tarism will be the Christian school wherein the children of our 
great Republic will learn that there is a God in Heaven to whose 
behests they must bow and before whose judgment-seat they 
must stand; wherein they will be taught the place of Christ in 
the economy of Divine Providence, and that He lives and teaches 
in the Church against which the “gates of hell cannot prevail ;” 
the Christian school wherein they will know the great moral 
sanctions of the law unto the children of men; wherein they 
will con the counsel of Christ, and from His lips take their rule 
of life; wherein they may find that man is God’s image and of 
more worth than all earth’s possessions ; wherein they will learn 
the love of their kind and that mercy must ever season justice; 
wherein they will be taught to make sacrifice of personal in- 
terests for the higher things of the spirit; wherein they will be 
made to recognize the higher code taught by Christ in accord- 
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ance with which men are ruled by moral force, not by armed 
power ; wherein they will search out the mystery of man’s weak- 
ness, and learn God’s way of strength; wherein they will know 
the power of humble prayer, and the moral strength that flows 
from the heavenly Sacraments ; wherein they will be trained unto 
self-conquest and be made verily great, by becoming verily 
humble,—where, in a word, mind and heart, in the School of 
Christ, will be made to reflect Him, Who, in the end “must 
reign,” yea, until He “puts His enemies under His footstool.” 
Thus will you fulfill your great task, and through education and 
its mighty force place our Republic on a foundation so strong 
and so deep that it may rise majestic through the years to come, 
to be unto all men of every clime a refuge from danger, and a 
home of peace; that it may be unto all men the opportunity to 
develop what is best and noblest in them, while they journey 
here below ; that it may be verily the City of God here, that ever 
leads to the City of God, which is everlasting. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 
TuEspAY, JULY 23, 1918 

At 11:00 A. M. the members gathered in the Assembly Hall 
of the Young Men’s Institute Building for the opening of the 
proceedings. Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., LL. D., 
Vice President General of the Association called the meeting to 
order, and Right Reverend John P. Carroll, D. D., who was 
present was asked to open the proceedings with prayer. 

Dr. Burns in opening the conference spoke as follows: 


ADDRESS OF VERY REVEREND JAMES A. BURNS, 
C8.¢C, LED. 

In convening the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the Catholic 
Educational Association, it is my privilege to express to the 
Most Rev. Archbishop our appreciation of the kind invitation 
that has made it possible for us to gather here to-day. We feel 
glad to be here, and grateful for the opportunity. The Catholic 
Educational Association is a national body. It represents every 
branch of educational work, and it aims at bringing into living 
touch with its own organization every organized effort and 
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every educational influence that is being exerted in behalf of 
Catholic education the country over. We have been anxious 
for years to come to the West. Your educators have come to 
our conventions, and have given us the benefit of their thought 
and counsel in respect to some of our fundamental problems. 
We have watched with eager interest the movements that have 
been set on foot here for the further development of Catholic 
education in this archdiocese. We are glad to recognize, in 
the kindly interest of the Archbishop of San Francisco in this 
Association, an assurance that we may look to him for assistance 
and guidance, in our efforts to secure the continued progressive 
development of Catholic education throughout the entire union. 

Catholic education is everywhere one in its fundamental prin- 
ciples ; it is everywhere one in the ends it has in view; it is one 
in the essential means it is everywhere employing to attain those 
ends: why should not this perfect unity extend also to its or- 
ganization? Why, for instance, should not school be linked to 
high school, high school and academy be linked to college, and 
college be linked to university, in such a way that there may 
be no waste, no leakage, so far as these are avoidable; in such 
a way that the weaker institutions may be helped by the stronger, 
the backward by the more progressive, so far as this is feasible; 
and that thus the entire vast work and movement that we call 
Catholic education may continue to advance with ever increas- 
ing strength and adaptability, in face of the ever-increasing diffi- 
culties we have to encounter? 

More than ever before we need this unity of organization 
and of organized educational effort to-day. War conditions are 
beginning to press heavily upon us in our educational work. 
Our teachers, in considerable number, are going to the war as 
chaplains and officers; our students are going into the army 
by the thousands; parents are compelled to economize, and their 
ambitious hopes for the education of their children are being 
shortened correspondingly. Our colleges and universities, like 
the non-Catholic colleges and universities, are beginning to feel 
the strain; and, as time goes on, they are certain to feel it more 
and more, especially on the economic side.. We need, therefore, 
to stand closely together. Coordination in our educational work 
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and cooperation in our educational organization — such is the 
need of the hour. 

The Catholic Educational Association, I need scarcely say, 
stands squarely behind President Wilson for the prosecution to 
a triumphant issue of this war into which we were forced 
against our express will and determination. From the highest 
to the lowest, our educational institutions are cooperating loyally 
and patriotically with the government; and they shall, from the 
highest to the lowest, continue to exert their utmost effort and 
influence in support of the government and its policies to the 
very end. 

At the same time, we must leave nothing undone that is calcu- 
lated to keep our educational system in the highest state of 
efficiency that is under present conditions attainable. Our work 
is for God; it is likewise for country. We believe, we know, 
that Catholic education is essential for our country’s welfare. 
The principles of sound Christian morality, of loyal obedience 
and patriotism, which we habitually teach, and which are inti- 
mately bound up with our fundamental aims, are necessary to 
America now as never before. They will be even more necessary 
in the future, for the proper solution of the problems that are 
to come after the war, than they are now. We can render no 
higher service to our country than to continue to do, to the very 
best of our ability, the work that we are called upon by our 
vocation to do. 

It is in this spirit, if I mistake not, that we take up to-day 
the educational tasks that have brought us together for another 
annual meeting. 


The minutes of the previous meeting of the Association were 
approved as printed in the Report of the Proceedings of the 
Buffalo meeting. 

The Secretary General presented a summary of his Annual 
Report to the Executive Board. 

The Treasurer General, Dr. Moran, reported on the financial 
condition of the Association, and stated that the formal report 
had been considered by the Executive Board and would be 
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printed in full in the Annual Report of the San Francisco meet- 
ing. It was announced that a message had been sent by Arch- 
bishop Hanna in the name of the Association to the Cardinal 
Secretary of State in Rome, asking for the blessing of the Holy 
Father on the proceedings of the meeting. 

It was ordered that messages of greeting be sent to His Ex- 
cellency, Most Rev. John Bonzano, D. D., the Apostolic Delegate ; 
to their Eminences, Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal Farley, and 
Cardinal O’Connell; to Bishop Shahan, the President General of 
the Association, and to Right Reverend D. J. O’Connell, D. D., 
the first President General of the Association. 

On motion, duly seconded and carried, the chairman was au- 
thorized to appoint a Committee on Nominations and a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions for the Association. 

The Chairman requested Bishop Carroll to address the 
delegates of the Convention. 

Bishop Carroll spoke of the great necessity of higher train- 
ing as illustrated by our experience in the war. He pointed out 
that the number of Catholic boys in the army and navy, according 
to authentic reports, is in excess of our proportion to the gen- 
eral population, while we have not a corresponding proportion 
of officers. This may in part be due to the fact that owing to 
our poverty it has not been possible to develop to the proper 
degree our higher institutions of learning. He therefore urged 
the members of the Convention to devote themselves to the all- 
important task of building up our high schools, our colleges and 
our Catholic universities. 

The opening paper of the Convention was read by Rev. Peter 
C. Yorke, D. D., pastor of St. Peter’s church, San Francisco, 
California. The title of it was “The Teaching of Religion”. 

At the conclusion of the address the committees were an- 
nounced as follows: : 

Committee on Nominations: Very Rev. R. H. Smith, S. M., 
Jefferson College, La.; Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B., St. 
Vincent’s Seminary, Beatty, Pa.; Brother Leo, F. S. C., St. 
Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal. 

Committee on Resolutions: Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J., New 
York; Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind.; 
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Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., Washington, D. C.; Brother John 
A. Waldron, S. M., Clayton, Mo. 

It was announced that meetings of the Committees would be 
held at the Y. M. I. Building at 7:30 the same evening. 

The “Star Spangled Banner” was sung by the audience, and 
the meeting adjourned. 


~ TuEsDAY, JULY 23, 1918, 8 P. M. 


A general meeting of the Association was held in Assembly 
Hall, Young Men’s Institute Building. Archbishop Hanna hon- 
ored the meeting by presiding at the session. A paper on “The 
Place of the University in National Life” was read by Very 
Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D. 

Discussion followed in which V. Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. 
C., Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., Rev. Francis W. Howard, Rev. 
James H. Ryan and others participated. 

At 10:00 P. M. the meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 12 M. 


A general meeting of the Association was held in Assembly 
Hall, Young Men’s Institute Building at 12 M., Wednesday, 
V. Rev. James A. Burns presiding. 

The first business of the meeting was the election of officers 
- for the ensuing year. 

Very Rev. R. H. Smith, S. M., chairman of the Committee, 
reported the nominations as follows: 

Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., Washington, D. C., Presi- 
dent General; Very Rev. E. A. Pace, D. D., Washington, D. C., 
first Vice President General; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., 
LL. D., Washington, D. C., second Vice President General; Rev. 
Peter C. Yorke, D. D., San Francisco, Cal., third Vice President 
General; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., Cleveland, Ohio, Treas- 
urer General. The Committee asked that Cardinal Gibbons be 
requested to honor the Association again by accepting the Hon- 
orary Presidency. 
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Rev. Francis W. Howard took the chair and Rev. Thomas J- 
Larkin, S. M., acted as Secretary. Other nominations were 
called for. A motion to close the nominations was carried, and 
the Secretary was instructed by the Association to cast a ballot 
for the nominees presented by the Committee. This being done, 
the nominees presented by the committee were declared the of- 
ficers of the Association for the ensuing year. 

Rev. James A. Burns on taking the chair expressed thanks 
on behalf of the officers for the honor bestowed on them, and 
promised that everything possible would be done by them to 
promote the welfare of Catholic education through the medium 
of this Association. 

The chairman called for communications and miscellaneous 
business. 

Very Rev. Kilian Heid, O. S. B., announced on behalf of the 
Benedictine Fathers that an Association of their colleges had 
been recently formed, and it sent greetings, and pledged co- 
operation with the Catholic Educational Association in all its 
works. 

It was again announced that this was the formal business 
meeting of the Association and that any matter pertaining to the 
welfare of the Association could now be presented. 

An address was given by Very Rev. R. H. Smith, S. M., 
President of Jefferson College, La., on “Our Country and Our 
Schools”. At the conclusion of the address prayer was said 
by His Grace, Most Reverend Edward J. Hanna, D. D. The 
audience sang “America” and the meeting adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY, Juty 24, 1918, 8 P. M. 


A general meeting of the Association was held on Wednes- 
day evening, V. Rev. James A. Burns in the chair. 

A paper on “Forces Arrayed Against Catholic Education” was 
read by Rev. Michael Kenny, S. J. of New Orleans, La. 

Discussion followed participated in by Rev. Francis T. Moran, 
D. D., Rev. Thomas J. Larkin, S. M., and others. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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TuHurspay, JULY 25, 1918, 12 M. 


The final general meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation was held at 12 M. on Thursday, July 25th in the Assem- 
_bly Hall of the Young Men’s Institute building. 

Most Reverend Archbishop Hanna opened the meeting with 
prayer. 

The members of the new Executive Board for the year 1918- 
1919 were announced as follows: 

President General—Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Vice Presidents General — Very Rev. E. A. Pace, 
D. D., Washington, D. C.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., 
LL. D., Washington, D. C.; Rev. Peter C. Yorke, D. D., San 
Francisco, Cal. Secretary General—Rev. Francis W. Howard, 
LL. D., Columbus, O.; Treasurer General—Rev. Francis T. 
Moran, D. D., Cleveland, O.; Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S. S., 
D. D., Washington, D. C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, Ph. 
D., Boston, Mass.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John P. Chidwick, D. D., 


Yonkers, N. Y.; Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M.,. Dayton, O. 
Rev. M. A. Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. Al- 
bert C. Fox, S. J., Prairie du Chien, Wis.; Rev. Joseph F. Smith, 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas J. Larkin, S. M., New Orleans, 
La.; Brother John A. Waldron, S. M., Clayton, Mo. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was called for 
and was read by Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J., chairman. 


GENERAL RESOLUTIONS 


1. As in former years, so now, the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation of the United States professes fealty to ecclesiastical 
superiors, especially to the Holy Father, Benedict XV, to whom 
it returns sincere thanks both for his habitual interest in our 
work and for his special blessing thereon. 

2. The Association gives its whole-hearted support to the 
chief executive of our country, President Wilson, in this supreme 
moment of trial. It pledges unswerving fidelity and devotion to 
him in the prosecution of the war for the complete attainment 
of the high and moral ideals set forth by him. 
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3. In a spirit of humility and gratitude we give thanks to 
God for the splendid patriotism displayed in this crisis by the 
graduates of Catholic colleges who have rallied to the colors in 
surprisingly large numbers in a spirit of entire devotion. 

4. The inculcation of obedience to God and to all lawful 
authority constitutes an essential aim of Catholic education. As 
America needs the loyal support and obedience of her citizens 
to-day as never before we can render no more important service 
to. our country at this time than to continue the work of our 
schools and colleges and to labor to make the work as fruitful 
as possible. 

5. It is the sense of our meeting that an expression of sincere 
gratitude is due to Mr. Herbert Hoover and the National Food 
Administration for the promptness and intelligence with which 
the magnitude and importance of the food problem in the war 
have been grasped, and for the thoroughness and efficiency with 
which it has been regulated. Teachers in our schools can do 
much to assist in this essential work by impressing its importance 
on the minds of the children and by showing that it is a grave 
obligation of citizenship in the present crisis to promote in every 
way the production and conservation of food. Teachers pledge 
themselves to comply faithfully with the regulation of the United 
States Food Administration, and will assist in every way pos- 
sible in promoting this very necessary work. 

6. We. record our opposition to the theory and principle of 

Prussian absolutism, which through an educational system dom- 
inated and directed by an official bureaucracy, seeks to mould the 
minds and bodies of the people to the autocratic purposes of 
the State. Such a system is founded on a pagan conception of 
the State, to which the Christian ideal must ever be opposed. 
: We are opposed to the ideals of industrial efficiency as 
dominating influences in education. The modern efficiency ex- 
pert in industrial life has too often driven the laborer to the 
limit of endurance. Moreover the demand for efficiency in 
production has had an unwholesome influence on modern educa- | 
tion. The economic producer regards the child merely as a future 
economic unit in the industrial system. Education based upon 
this principle prevents the proper unfolding of the capacity and 
the individuality of the child. It leads to the eliminating of 
initiative and enterprise, and stunts the power and capacity for 
thought. 

8. We urge closer cooperation between Catholic parish 
schools and high schools, high schools and colleges, and col- 
leges, universities and seminaries. Without prejudice to its own 
interests, there is no institution, of whatever class, that will not 
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find in this spirit of union and cooperation a source of added 
strength and power. 

g. The Association desires to express its sense of gratitude 
to the Most Reverend Archbishop of San Francisco, and to his 
devoted priests for their generous hospitality and encourage- 
ment, and to the ladies of the city for their courtesy to the 
Sisters. It furthermore thanks the Catholic press of the country 
and the papers of this city for their fidelity in reporting the 
proceedings of the Convention. 


Miscellaneous business was called for. 
In closing the meeting Very Rev. James A. Burns spoke as 
follows: 


We have felt all along that it is good for us to be here. We 
have had three full days of fruitful educational thought and 
discussion. Notable papers have been read; important problems 
have been attacked; new light has been thrown upon various 


phases of our educational tasks. Every day and every evening 
has been filled out with important work. The time, in fact, has 
been all too short. 


If our Convention has been so successful and so happy, credit 
-for this is due, above all, to his Grace, the Archbishop of San 
Francisco. The active personal interest that he has taken in 
the proceedings of every Department has been the real inform- 
ing spirit of the work that has been done during these days. I 
can assure him that his words, his suggestions, the ideals he has 
set forth, will be more to us than a pleasing memory. They 
will be with us in the years to come as an abiding force and 
stimulus in pushing on to completion and perfection the great 
work that we have still in hand. 

We acknowledge with deep appreciation the keen interest in 
our Convention that has been manifested by Bishop Cantwell 
of Los Angeles and the clergy of that city and archdiocese. San 
Francisco’s hospitality is far-famed. The officers and members 
of this Association have surely experienced it in most generous 
measure. 
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It is doubtless ‘to the same spirit of large-hearted hospitality 
that characterizes San Francisco that we may ascribe the fair- 
minded, complete, and altogether satisfactory treatment that our 
Convention and its proceedings have received from the gentle- 
men of the press. Their reports have left nothing to be desired, 
and for this I beg to assure them we shall hold their work in 
grateful appreciation. 

If I were an eloquent man I should want to say something 
about the climate and weather we have experienced here. We 
have held our Convention in all the large cities of the country, 
and it is not to the dispraise of any place in which we have 
been — not excepting Atlantic City — to say that we have never 
experienced anything so closely approaching ideal convention 
weather. I feel that this statement, strictly honest as it is, is 
the more called for, in order that our good friends in San Fran- 
cisco may be disposed to forget the slight indiscretions some 
of us were guilty of in coming here carrying with us umbrellas, 
wearing straw hats, and the like. We promise never to do it 
again. 

With gratitude to God, my dear friends, with deep thankful- 
ness for all the kindness we have experienced here, feeling that 
our hands have been strengthened and our hearts uplifted by the 
work of these days, we will now join in a closing prayer to be. 
offered by his Grace, and in the singing of the hymn that is to 
bring our Convention to a close. 


Most Reverend Archbishop Hanna in concluding the meeting 
spoke of his gratitude to the Catholic educators of the country 
for holding the meeting in San Francisco, and expressed his 
hope and belief that the work of the Association would leave a 
fine impression in his archdiocese. For this he cordially 
thanked the members. The Archbishop then gave his blessing, 
the audience sang the hymn “Holy God we Praise Thy Name” 
and the meeting came to an end. 
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PUBLIC MEETING 
A splendid Public Meeting was held on Thursday evening, 
July 25th, in the Civic Auditorium, to mark the close of the 
Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation. 
His Grace, Archbishop Hanna, presided, and the following 
program was presented: : 


Quartette From Rigoletto 
Soprano—Miss R. Radil Alto—Mrs. J. LeNoir 
Tenor—Mr. R. Battison Bass—Mr. ‘P. Gallazzi 

Accompanist—Mr. A. L. Artigues 
Address Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D. Cleveland; O. 
Organ, “Sposalizio” (Franz Liszt) Mr. Edwin H. Lemare 
Mr. John J. Barrett, San Francisco 
“Star Spangled Banner” Audience 
Organ Accompaniment 


It was estimated that an audience of eleven thousand people 
were present, and the meeting was one of the most impressive 


demonstrations on behalf of Catholic education and its principles 
that has taken place in the United States. 
Francis W. Howarp, 
Secretary General. 


MESSAGES OF GREETING 
The following messages were received during the Convention: 


From Cardinal O’Connell: 


“Cardinal O’Connell thanks delegates present at the annual 
meeting of the Catholic Educational Association for the respect- 
ful greetings sent to him and sends to all the members of the 
Association his blessings and most cordial best wishes for the 
success of their efforts.” 


From Bishop Shahan: 


“I appreciate greatly reelection and thank convention for its 
confidence. Hearty congratulations on splendid success.” 


From Bishop Walsh, Portland, Me.: 


“All good blessings for the convention. Let the banner of 
Catholic education be thrown to the breeze as has been done in 
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Ireland, England, Belgium, Australia and Canada in the spirit 
of the first Catholic missionaries of California.” 


From Bishop O’Connell, Richmond, Va.: 


“T am most grateful to the Association for its kind remem- 
brance and greetings and wish it every success in its important 
work.” 


From Bishop Gorman, Boise, Idaho: 


“Greetings and regrets. May every success and_ blessing 
attend sessions of Association.” 


CARDINAL GIBBONS’ ACCEPTANCE 


In response to a communication from the Secretary General, 
his Eminence, Cardinal Gibbons, sent the following letter : 


BALLINGARRY 
SPRING LAKE, NEW JERSEY 


AUGUST 12, 1918 
Rev. Dear Doctor :— 


I was most happy to hear through your kind favor of the 
7th inst that the recent convention of the Catholic Educational 
Association at San Francisco was a gratifying success, and it 
affords me great pleasure to accept with high appreciation, the 
office the Association offers me again of honorary president. 

It also gives me much pleasure to recognize the great good 
the Association is doing for the cause of Catholic education and 
I wish it ever growing success in its splendid work. 


With sentiments for yourself of highest esteem, I remain, 
Faithfully yours in Christ, 


J. Carp. Grpsons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT 


President Wilson, to whom a copy of the Resolutions re- 
lating to the war was sent by the Secretary General, expressed 
his gratification at the patriotic sentiments of the Association in 
the following letter : 

THE WuitTEe House 


WASHINGTON 
AvuGUST 22, 1918 


My Dear FaTHerR Howarp: 

I have had pleasure in presenting to the President the copy 
of the resolutions recently adopted by the Catholic Educational 
Association which you were kind enough to send me. He has 
read the resolutions with appreciative interest and asks me to 
convey to you and to all those concerned an expression of his 
warm thanks for your patriotic sentiments. 


Sincerely yours, 
J. P. Tumutty, 
-Rev. Francis W. Howard, Secretary to the President. 
1651 East Main Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FROM MR. HERBERT HOOVER 


UNITED STATES Foop ADMINISTRATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
SEPTEMBER 12, 1918 
Rev. Francis W. Howarp, LL. D., 


Secretary General, The Catholic 
Educational Association. 


Dear Dr. Howarp: 

I received your letter on the 29th on my return from New 
York, and I cannot tell you how pleased I am at the resolution 
adopted by the Catholic Educational Association. 

The support rendered the Food Administration by all de- 
nominations, from one end of the country to the other, has been 
one of the inspiring things about the work that has really made 
it possible and endurable, and the cooperation of Catholic in- 
stitutions, both ecclesiastic and educational, has been of more 
assistance than can be measured. 


Faithfully yours, 
HERBERT HOOVER. 





‘PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS OF THE 
GENERAL MEETINGS 





THE TEACHING OF RELIGION 


REVEREND PETER C. YORKE, D. D., PASTOR OF ST. PETER’S CHURCH, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


In our Church legislation concerning Catholic schools the 
chief reason given for their necessity is our duty to safeguard 
the faith and morals of the children. In this country and in our 
day there is another and a positive reason for the establishment 
of Catholic schools, namely, that without such schools we can- 
not teach religion at all. Hence, putting aside the intrinsic value 
of religion as the greatest thing in the world, and looking on 


the matter from the purely scholastic standpoint, the teaching 
of religion is the most important function of the Catholic school. 
Any Catholic school that does not give to the teaching of religion 
at least the same care, the same skill and the same efficiency 
that it gives to other subjects, is like the fig tree the Lord 
cursed, not only because it bears no fruit, but because its very 
verdure is a snare to the parents that trust it, and a fraud on 
the Church that maintains it. 

Therefore, in taking up the subject of the “Teaching of 
Religion,’ I am deeply conscious of its importance on the one 
side, and on the other I realize my personal limitations in giv- 
ing it adequate treatment. Many large books have been writ- 
ten on the subject, and more and larger books might well be 
written. I do not pretend to the pedagogical equipment neces- 
sary to produce such works, and, besides, on an occasion like 
this, a paper is limited both by the patience of the audience and 
the time at our disposal. For those reasons and ‘others, I will 
confine myself to a plain, untechnical consideration of the prob- 

(56) 
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lem as viewed by one who has no theories to propound and no 
particular methods to advocate, but is chiefly interested in the 
aim that the children under his care are taught religion, and are 
taught it as well as it should be taught. 

I do not intend to discuss here the teaching of religion in 
high schools and universities. High school methods and uni- 
versity methods are entirely different from primary methods. 
The New Code of Church Discipline says in Canon 1373: 
“Juventus quae medias vel superiores scholas frequentat, pleniore 
religionis doctrina excolatur, et locorum Ordinarii curent ut id 
fiat per sacerdotes zelo et doctrina praestantes.” That is to say, 
“The young people who attend high schools and universities shall 
receive fuller religious instruction, and the local Bishops shall 
see-to it that such instruction is imparted by priests who are dis- 
tinguished by their zeal and learning.” The question of teach- 
ing religion, therefore, in high schools and universities is beyond 
the scope of this paper, and may be safely left to the depart- 
ments of pedagogy, which, in accordance with the decrees of 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, are established in our 
ecclesiastical seminaries. 

Neither will I inject myself into the controversy about the 
place and function of the seventh and eighth grades in our 
American schools. Your own experience shows you that the vast 
majority of our children are content with six grades of school- 
ing, even if they take that much. The children who remain for 
the seventh and eighth grades usually have the intention of pass- 
' ing into a high school of some sort. Therefore, the character 
of the instruction to be given them in religion, as in other sub- 
jects, should be conformed to the changing capabilities of the 
adolescent mind. Hence, it will make for clearness if I circum- 
scribe the object of this paper still more closely and confine it 
to the teaching of religion in the elementary grades, or, as we 
used to say in old times, to the preparation of the children for 
the sacraments. 

With this purpose in view, let us now consider briefly: 


I. What must we teach the children. 
II. How must we teach it to them. 
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III. What are the chief aids or instruments at our disposal 
in teaching. 


I 


In the first place, it is not very difficult to discover just how 
much religious instruction the Church wishes us to impart to 
the children at this stage of their education. The theologians 
give us the minimum requirements when they explain the ma- 
terial object of faith and enumerate the truths we are bound 
to know and believe. Then the ecclesiastical authorities have 
put forth certain manuais commonly called catechisms, and re- 
quire a knowledge of the Christian doctrine contained therein. 
These catechisms, therefore, contain what we may call the aver- 
age amount the average child should be supposed to know. 

The great Jesuit theologian, Lehmkuhl, in his Moral Theology, 
numbers 276 to 284, treats of the necessity of faith as far as 
concerns the objects to be believed. I will make a summary 
of his teaching, so that we may have before our eyes the very 
skeleton, as it were, of Christian instruction. He is, of course, 
not writing a school program, but is laying down practical rules 
fo1 the guidance of confessors who must be satisfied in dealing 
with uneducated penitents if they can get the irreducible 
minimum. 

He first calls attention to the fact that there are certain truths 
which we must know and believe if we are to have any faith 
at all, such as, for instance, the existence of God. These truths, 
and how far they extend, do not concern us, because they are 
covered by the second class of truths which we must know and 
believe, because we are so commanded by Christ and His 
Church. These truths are grouped round the venerable eccle- 
siastical formule known as the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer, the Ten Commandments and the Seven Sacraments. 
He says that there is a grave obligation, that is to say, an ob- 
ligation binding under penalty of mortal sin, to know the sub- 
stance of the things contained in the Apostles’ Creed, the Lord’s 
Prayer and the Ten Commandments. He doubts if there is a 
grave obligation to know the Our Father by heart. He asserts 
that to know the Creed by heart binds under pain of venial sin. 
The same holds of the Ten Commandments, but with even a 
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lighter sanction. As to the Sacraments, we are strictly bound 
to know those whose reception is necessary, such as penance, 
Holy Eucharist, and, in certain cases, baptism. As to the others, 
we should learn about them when we come to receive them. 

Lehmkuhl then develops those statements in more detail, tak- 
ing up the Apostles’ Creed article by article. 

First Articte. I believe in God. We must believe explicitly 
that there is one God, and that in this God there are three 
persons, each of whom is God. That there are not three gods, 
but only one God. That the three persons are called the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

The Father Almighty, Creator of heaven and earth. We must 
explicitly believe in the creation of all things, and consequently 
in the omnipotence of God. 

SECOND ARTICLE. And in Jesus Christ, His only Son, our 
Lord. We must believe explicitly that Jesus Christ is both God 
and Man. As God He is equal to His Father in all things. He 
is only one person, but belief in this point is sufficiently assured 
as long as the Nestorian heresy is not held. 

Tuirp ArtTicLteE. Who was conceived by the Holy Ghost. 
The miraculous conception is certainly to be held explicitly, but 
whether under pain of mortal sin is doubtful. 

Born of the Virgin Mary. The perpetual virginity of the 
B. V. Mary is also to be believed explicitly, but the gravity of 
the obligation is doubtful. 

FourtH ArticLe. Suffered under Pontius Pilate, crucified— 
dead—and buried. We must know, under penalty of mortal 
sin, both the fact of our Saviour’s death and the manner in 
which it happened, namely, by crucifixion. As to Pontius Pilate, 
there is no reason to trouble the consciences of uneducated per- 
sons if they are not acquainted with this circumstance. To know 
the fact of the burial does not bind sib gravi, as they say, that 
is under pain of mortal sin. 

FirtH ArticLe. He descended into hell. The same may be 
said of this circumstance as of the burial. 

The third day He rose again from the dead. We must ex- 
plicitly believe in the restirrection under penalty of mortal sin, 
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but the circumstance of time, namely, that He rose the third day 
is not of the same gravity. 

S1xtH Articce. He ascended into heaven, sitteth at the right 
hand of God, the Father Almighty. It is sufficient for the uned- 
ucated to believe that Christ reigns in heaven with a glory proper 
to Him as the God-Man. 

SEVENTH ARTICLE. From thence he shall come to judge the 
living and the dead. There is a grave obligation to know that 
Christ will hold the general judgment. What is understood by 
“the living and the dead” is harder to define explicitly. 

E1cHTH ArticLe. I believe in the Holy Ghost. This dogma 
is covered by the First Article. 

NintH Articte. The Holy Catholic Church. We are 
strictly bound to know the necessity of remaining in the Catholic 
Church. 

The Communion of Saints. We should know in a general 
way that the faithful form one body. There is a venial obliga- 
tion to know that we can be helped by the saints in heaven, and 
that we can help the souls in Purgatory. 

TENTH ArTICLE. The forgiveness of sins. There is a grave 
obligation to know how we can obtain forgiveness of sins in the 
Church through baptism or penance received either actually 
or by desire. 

ELEVENTH ARTICLE. The resurrection of the dead. We must 
explicitly believe sub gravi that the dead rise again. 

TWELFTH ARTICLE. And the life everlasting. We must be- 
lieve explicitly, under penalty of mortal sin, that there is an 
everlasting reward for the good in supernatural blessedness, and 
that there is an endless punishment for the wicked. 

In the same manner we should know the Ten Command- 
ments and believe in them, so that, if asked, we should be able 
to tell what things are commanded and forbidden by them. This 
does not hold as to the more remote conclusions to be drawn 
from the Decalogue, but only of those precepts that are formally 
mentioned therein or may be easily deduced therefrom. We 
are also bound to know the common precepts of the Church. 

As to the Lord’s Prayer, writers commonly acknowledge that 
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there is some kind of an obligation to know it by heart. The 
faithful also should be able to elicit acts of faith, hope, charity 
and contrition, though there is no strict obligation to have a 
set form of words. It is also becoming to add the Hail Mary 
to the Our Father, though it is not certain that it is a venial 
sin not to have it committed to memory, unless indeed such 
want of knowledge arises from criminal carelessness. 

With regard to the sacraments: we should know the sacra- 
ment of penance, both as a matter of precept and as a means 
for restoring grace. 

We should know about the real-presence of our Lord in the 
Eucharist, and that it is also a sacrifice by assisting at which 
we fulfil the divine and ecclesiastical law. 

This is, as I have said before, the very skeleton and anatomy 
of Christian doctrine, and if we wish to find what Church au- 
thority requires of the average child we must go to the 
catechisms. 

The old classic catechisms written in the English language 
fall into two families. One family opens with the question, 
“Who made you?” the other opens with the question, “Who 
made the world?” The chief representatives of the first family 
are the catechism said to have been prepared by order of the 
First Plenary Council of Baltimore, and the catechism in use 
in Great Britain. The chief representatives of the second class 
are Butler’s Catechism, the Maynooth Catechism and the so- 
called Baltimore Catechism. The catechisms of the first type 
contain about 370 questions, while the catechisms of the second 
type contain over 420. Many of these questions, however are 
merely rhetorical, introducing or closing a subject, while others 
are just ligature or liaison questions used in passing from one 
subject to another. 

The chief characteristic of the first type is that the doctrine 
is pinned on, so to speak, to the formule. We have first faith 
treated under the twelve articles of the Apostles’ Creed. Then 
we have hope heading an explanation of the Our Father and 
Hail Mary. The third part is scheduled under charity, and deals 
with the Commandments and precepts. Then follows the doc- 
trine on the sacraments, and the catechism closes with a sum- 
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mary of the virtues and vices, the Christian’s daily exercise and 
a rule of life. 

In the second class of catechisms the teaching follows much 
the same line, but it is divorced from the Articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed. This divorce is most evident in the Baltimore 
Catechism, which also inserts the doctrine on the sacraments be- 
fore the Ten Commandments and entirely eliminates the expo- 
sition of the Our Father. 


To sum up, therefore, the answer to our first question, What 
must we teach the children? we may use the words of the En- 
cyclical of Pius X on the teaching of Christian Doctrine: 


“As the things divinely revealed are so many and so various 
that it is no easy task either to acquire a knowledge of them, 
or to retain them in memory, our predecessors have very wisely 
reduced the pith and marrow of this saving doctrine to four 
distinct heads: The Apostles’ Creed, the Sacraments, the Ten 
Commandments and the Lord’s Prayer. In the doctrine of the 
Creed are contained all things which are to be held according 
to the discipline of the Christian faith, whether they regard the 
knowledge of God, or the creation and government of the world, 
or the redemption of the human race, or the rewards of the 
good and the punishments of the wicked. The doctrine of the 
seven sacraments comprehends the signs, and, as it were, the 
instruments for obtaining divine grace. In the Decalogue is 
laid down whatever has reference to the Law the end whereof 
is charity. Finally, in the Lord’s Prayer is contained whatever 
can be desired, hoped or salutarily prayed for by men. It fol- 
lows that these four commonplaces, as it were, of Sacred Scrip- 
ture being explained, there can scarcely be wanting anything to 
be learned by a Christian man.” 


II 


Having thus gained a general idta of the amount of Chris- 
tian doctrine the average child is supposed to learn, let us now 
pass to the second question and consider how that knowledge 
is to be imparted. 


Here it will be useful to call to our minds the reason why we 
are instructing the children in Christian doctrine. Certainly all 
will agree that it is not merely to give them an acquaintance 
with a set of speculative truths. Our end is to fit them to live 
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real Christian lives and save their souls. Even religious knowl- 
edge alone will not save them, nor yet faith alone. The devils 
believe and tremble. Religion is not only a truth, but it is a 
way, a life. From the very beginning of their school days, we 
must see that the children are living their religion. 

According to the best pedagogical practice, they learn by do- 
ing. Good conduct must be established, the sacraments must 
be frequented, Mass must be attended, prayers must be said regu- 
larly, and, according to their age, all those habits or practices 
must be inculcated that in after years will be the mainstay of 
an upright life. Above all, we must remember that the fear of 
the Lord is the beginning of wisdom, and that, while there are 
many dangers in trying to make children devout, there is no 
danger especially amongst us in trying to make them reverent. 

In his letter to the convention of this Association held at De- 
troit, Pope Piux X said: 


“To one principal and supreme point we would call your at- 
tention as you meet in your annual convention to discuss the 
perfecting of Christian training. Each of you should be per- 
suaded that he renders to this enterprise a real service only in 
so far as he imitates Christ, who, when about to deliver to the 
world His heavenly doctrine, ‘began to do and to teach.’ Hence 
it is by personal example, no less than by other social agencies, 
that each one of you should further the cause of Catholic educa- 
tion. Example, indeed, is mighty to persuade, nor is there-any 
better means of moving mankind to the practice of virtue. 
Quite particularly is this true in the education of children who 
are all the readier to imitate what they behold in proportion as 
their judgment is weak.” 


It is a pleasant thing to be able to boast that in the matter of 
these recommendations of Pius X our American tradition is ex- 
cellent. No matter how we may have been criticised for other 
things, every one admits the splendid example of our religious 
teachers, and even outsiders recognize in the very manners of 
our school children the refining influence exercised, especially 
by the Sisters, on the pupils they are instructing unto justice. 

Coming now to the task of informing the child’s intellect with 
the necessary truths, we find that in this matter, as in so many 
others, the Church has her own method. It would indeed be 
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strange if an organization sent out by divine authority ‘o 
make disciples of all the nations had not developed a system 
of teaching in her long history. That system is known as tlie 
Catechesis. Like so many other things, it was taken over from 
the synagogue and brought to a high pitch of efficiency in the 
Catechumenate. It survived all the disasters of the downfall of 
civilization, and, though since the invention of printing, it has 
suffered a comparative decline, the ecclesiastical authorities have 
never ceased urging it as the proper method of instruction in 
Christian doctrine, not only for children, but also for adults, and 
the New Code of Canon Law declares that it is the peculiar and 
most. weighty office of the pastors of souls to provide for the 
catechetical instruction of the Christian people (No. 1329). 

The word catechesis comes from the Greek, and meant 
originally to teach orally or by word of mouth. Essentially it 
consists of three elements—oral instruction, questions put by the 
teacher, questions put by the pupil. There is a perfect example 
of catechesis in the finding of our Lord in the temple. St. 
Luke tells us that He was sitting in the midst of the teachers 
hearing them and asking them questions, and that all were 
astonished at His wisdom and His answers. Here you have the 
three elements—first, the exposition by the teachers; second, the 
answer by the pupil, and, third, the pupil’s questions put to 
the teachers. 

I should like here to guard you against confounding the 
catechesis with what is known as the Socratic method. In the 
catechesis the emphasis is laid on the instruction; in the Socratic 
method the emphasis is laid on the question. The object of 
Socrates was so to order his interrogations that facts and 
principles already in the mind of his disciple should lead of 
themselves to the conclusion he wished to draw forth. But in 
revealed religion all the Socratic questions in the world could 
not extract from the human intellect the doctrine of the Trinity, 
for instance, or the fact of the Incarnation. Such truths must 
be taught to the hearer and taught with authority. There are, 
it is true, doctrines written on the fleshly tablets of our hearts 
that may in a way be reached by the Socratic method, but even 
in the case of such doctrines we need the authority of Revelation 
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to establish them so that they may be known adequately, de- 
cisively and without the aberrations that seem to pursue the 
unaided attempts of human reason at setting up a satisfactory 
moral code. 

The method of the catechesis, then, is the method of authority. 
This is especially true in the case of the young children with 
whom we are dealing. They have in them a natural disposition 
to believe. They will take your word without thought of ques- 
tioning it. There is no need of seeking reason from biology 
or analogies from zoology to prove to them that God is good 
or that Providence takes care of them. It is simply a waste 
of time to torture them with Socratic questions to demonstrate 
that they should not lie when the mere proposition of the 
Commandment is sufficient to make them accept the obligation. 
These truths, of course,* require amplification and _ illustration 
but they do not need argument. In fact, children in these grades 
are incapable of ratiocination in such subjects. The time will 
comes when their reason will function, and function acutely, and 
then the method of the catechesis must change, but at this stage 
of our children’s education, our model is our Lord, who spake 
not as scribe and Pharisee, but as one having authority. 


What, after all, are the chief mental assets the little ones 
have in coming to us at this period of their lives? They are, 
as you know, the memory and the imagination. Therefore, 
our main object must be to use the memory and to inform the 
imagination. Pari passu with this will go a development of the 
intellect and of the will, but the immediate means at our hand 
are the power of recollection and the power of exercising the 
fancy. 

Now, the ideal of the catechesis at this time is to bring the 
faculties of the child and the faculties of the teacher into 
perfect tune. Therefore, the teacher must learn to become 
again a little child to attain the end of bringing the children into 
the kingdom of heaven. This is by no means an easy thing to do, 
nor is it to-be attained in a day or a year. It demands serious 
discipline in the novitiate, and it demands serious preparation 
for every class. The year’s work must be carefully organized, 
the day’s work must be carefully put together. There are 
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various systems or methods of catechesis which you will find 
described in books. I am not an advocate of strict or hidebound 
systems or methods, and I believe every good teacher will put 
her own personality into whatever system is adopted. More- 
over, I believe very strongly that the various teaching orders 
should be loyal to the traditions of their communities, for it will 
be usually found that those who shaped those communities had 
a special genius for teaching and handed on to their children pie- 
cepts and practices of real pedagogical value. 


‘TIT 


Let us now come to the third question and speak of the chief 
aids or instruments at our disposal in the teaching of religion, 
and first let us consider the catechism. 

1. (@) The catechism is a book containing a certain number 
of stereotyped questions and answers. The pupil is given so 
many answers to get off by heart, and when the teacher puts 
the question he gives back the answer in thé exact words of the 
book. This style of presenting knowledge was very popular in 
the middle of the last century, and we had catechisms on all 
kinds of subjects — history, botany, chemistry, civics and so on. 
The fashion has passed away almost completely as far as 
secular subjects are concerned, but it is still jealously retained 
in the teaching of religion. 

Of the former class of catechisms, J. G. Fitch writes very 
severely : 


“To print a book of questions and answers is to assume that 
there is to be no real contact of thought between scholar and 
master, that all the questions which are to be asked are to take 
one particular form, and they all admit of but one answer. 
There is no room for inquisitiveness on the part of the learner, 
nor for digression on the part of the teacher, no room for the 
play of the intelligence of either around the subject in hand: 
the whole exercise has been devised to convert a study which 
ought to awaken intelligence, into a miserable mechanical per- 
formance; and two people who ought to be in intimate intellect- 
ual relations with each other, into a brace of impostors—the one 
teaching nothing, the other learning nothing, but both acting a 
part and reciting somebody else’s words out of a book.”— 
Lectures on Teaching, p. 141. 
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It is true there may be schools where these words describe 
what happens in religious instruction. Even so, that would not 
be sufficient reason to advocate the abolition of the religious 
catechism. Wherever you find in a great organization like the 
Church a practice common to various countries and ages you 
usually discover that it represents the practical meeting of some 
real need or the solution of some problem. In the old times 
there were no catechisms such as we have now, but from the 
very beginning we find formulae and stereotyped questions and 
answers. Our Lord Himself gave us a form of prayer. In 
spite of the learned men I am convinced that the apostles made 
the Apostles’ Creed. The question and answer are imbedded 
in the ritual of baptism and considering the origin of the 
Christian Church it would be strange if it were not so, seeing 
how it is imbedded in that most ancient ceremony, the Passover 
supper of the Jews. 

Then from the very beginning there was tampering with the 
Christian doctrine. To meet this tampering the Church was 
most particular as to the terms in which she clothed her “sound 
doctrine.” St. Paul admonishes Timothy to avoid profane nov- 
elties of words and to “hold the form of sound words which 
thou hast heard of me.” As the great heresies swept through 
christendom the Councils of the Church defined with more and 
more exactness what Christians should believe. Highly techni- 
cal expressions came into use and at one time the whole world 
was split in two over the smallest letter in the Greek alphabet, 

It was to furnish the faithful with the form of sound 
words that after the invention of printing, and especially after 
the rise of Protestantism, catechisms were issued by competent 
authority. Those catechisms not only contained the doctrines 
that had been defined, but also furnished on their own re- 
sponsibility accurate explanations of other teachings which form, 
as is were, the pomoerium fidei, an outer defense. for dogma. 

The Catholic respect, therefore, for the form of sound words 
and the Catholic distrust for heretical inaccuracy, not mental 
sluggishness nor fear of progress, is the reason why we have 
retained the catechism in religious instruction when it has been 
abandoned in secular subjects. We must also remember that 
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the duty of teaching catechism devolves on others besides priest: 
and teachers. Parents and guardians, and all in charge oi 
children, are bound to teach it either personally or by others. 
and an authoritative elementary manual containing the things 
to be taught and cast in the form of question and answer wii! 
always be of use and necessity. 


But at the same time we must remember that in the catechesis 
the catechism is only a tool and a guide, and that the real work 
is done by the oral instruction. The ideal of the catechesis is 
that the minds of the teacher and of the pupil must be in perfect 
tune. The teacher not only propounds the doctrine, but illustrates 
it, analyzes ‘it, puts it one way now, another way again, and uses 
in fact every device of the teaching art, even as our Lord Him- 
self instructed His disciples. Then by means of frequent ques- 
tions the catechist holds their attention, clears their misappre- 
hensions, systematizes their thoughts, insists on the form of 
sound words, and, finally, as all teaching consists in getting 
the pupil’s mind to work for itself, encouraging the use of 
questions from the pupil’s side to meet his difficulties and round 
out his knowledge. 

(b) The question now, arises, what catechism should we use? 
In this matter we have no choice. The Bishop is the teaching 
authority in his diocese, and it is his privilege to prescribe the 
catechism or other books to be used by his flock. Canon 1336 
of the new code says: “Ordinarii loci est omnia in sua diocesi 
edicere quae ad populum in Christina doctrina instituendwm 
spectent; et etiam religiost exempti quoties non exemptos docent 
eadem servare tenentur.” It belongs to the local Ordinary to 
regulate for his diocese all things that concern the instruction of 
the people in Christian doctrine; and even exempt religious are 
bound to observe those regulations when they are teaching 
persons not exempt. 

In reply to those teachers who may chafe at this restriction 
of their liberty to use a text-book that they are more familiar 
with or that they may consider more effective than the local 
catechism I might say that here in America we are inclined to 
lay too much stress on the text-book. This is preeminently the 
land of text-books. We have employed our best talent in 
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compiling them and have spent millions of money in producing 
them. Great corporations strive for the patronage of the schools 
public and private, and the battle of the book agents rages all 
over the country, so that in some States the government has been 
compelled to step in and manufacture a series of its own. 

Yet, of the three things in a school — the teacher, the child 
and the text-book—the least important is the text-book. 1 
will not elaborate this idea here, but will refer you to the 
Report of Superintendent of Schools of the Archdiocese of 
San Francisco for 1916-1917, page 33, where the Rev. Ralph 
Hunt ably discusses the qualifications of the teacher. You will 
see from the nature of the catechesis itself that this is especially 
true of religious instruction. Yet there has been no text-book 
which has been so savagely criticised as the catechism. Bishop 
Bellord went so far as to speak of our failure in religious 
instruction, and ascribed it to the imperfect manner in which 
our catechisms in common use are constructed. He might have 
got away with it, as they say, if Satan had not tempted him to 
write a catechism of his own, and Job’s wish was gratified, 
“Oh, that mine enemy would write a book.” In my humble 
opinion Bellord’s catechism is about as bad as a catechism could 
be. 

The drawback they must meet who try to write a catechism 
is that they have to satisfy two classes of critics, the theologians 
on the one side and the teachers on the other. The theologians 
demand scientific accuracy and completeness, while the teachers 
are looking for brevity and simplicity: But we must remember 
that we are teaching religion, not theology, and that we are 
dealing with children, not with professional students of uni- 
versity grade. On the other hand, we must guard the form of 
sound words and realize the depth of the riches of the wisdom 
and of the knowledge of God. My idea of a good catechism 
is one that contains the traditional amount of information, in 
which the definitions are accurately expressed as far as they 
go, and in which the language is not only correct but rhythmic 
and elevated. However, we have to face facts, and even if the 
catechism is not the best attainable, as long as it is prescribed 
by authority the teacher must use it. This compulsion, too, 
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need not interfere with the efficiency of the instruction. It has 
been well said that a poor text-book becomes a challenge to a 
good teacher to make up for its deficiencies by personal work. 
An unsatisfactory catechism may stimulate the conscientious 
instructor to that oral teaching which is the very soul of the 
catechesis. 

(c) There is another question connected with the catechism 
which you may well ask me. Should we require the children 
to memorize the answers word for word? Here, as you know, 
there is a difference of opinion as to the theory and a difference 
in practice. It is not necessary to go into the reasons for 
and against, because, as a matter of fact, the wise superio1 
will find out what the pastor wants and will govern her con- 
duct accordingly. This much, however, I would advise, that 
where there are several priests teaching or examining 
the children they should be asked to have one system. If the 
word for word test is required all should require it; if it is not 
required, then no individual should insist on it. 

In this connection I would impress upon you the necessity 
of accuracy in memorizing the prayer, the various formulae 
and the dogmatic definitions. It would be ludicrous if it were 
not so sad to listen to the perversions the most sacred words 
suffer in the mouths of children who are badly taught. They 
are reciting those forms every day, apparently the teacher is 
listening to them, and yet to judge by what they do articulate 
they have as much meaning to them as “eena, meena, mina, 
mo.” 

There are two remedies for this state of affairs. First, to 
teach the form correctly in the beginning and of this I will 
speak later on when I come to the question of reading. Second, 
frequently to test the accuracy of the children’s memory by 
means of writing. I would recommend this exercise to you: 
The first days of school the teacher usually has to find some 
“busy work” for the pupils while she .reorganizes her class. 
Without any warning to the children, give them the task of 
writing out from memory the common prayers like the Our 
Father. Then take the results into some quiet place alone and 
read them. If you have a due sense of the dignity of religion 
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you will most likely go down on your knees, strike your breast 
and cry mea culpa, mea maxima culpa. 

At the end of the year, again without warning, give the same 
task to the children, compare the two sets of papers, and you 
will have before you the most searching criticism possible of. 
your work during the past year. 

2. Practical teachers will admit that one of the most effica- 
cious aids in imparting instruction is the careful grading of the 
subject-matter. This is as true of religion as it is of other 
branches of knowledge. St. Paul himself speaks of milk for 
babes and strong meat for men. The old North Italian cate- 
chism, a revision of which was adopted by Pius X as the 
official catechism of the province of Rome, consists of three 
stages or grades. The first contains “elementary truths for 
children of a tender age,” the second is the catechism for pupils 
preparing for the sacraments, and the third is destined for the 
so-called continuation classes, corresponding in amount of matter 
to the large Deharbe. In ungraded catechisms like Butler’s and 
the Baltimore, a common practice in some school programs is to 
apportion for the first grade a certain number of chapters 
beginning with chapter I and continuing through the various 
grades to the end of the book. Thus, for instance, in grade I the 
children are taught chapters I to V; in grade II, chapters V to 
XII, and so on. This is the method in almost universal use in 
Sunday schools. The children begin the catechism five or six 
times and tunnel their way to light and freedom only just before 
they receive the sacraments. 


Now, as against this practice there are two arguments that 
are conclusive. First, there are truths at the end of the cate- 
chism that children even in the first grade should know. Take 
the question of good conduct aione, without which all our 
teaching is dead and profitless. In our Baltimore Catechism 
the Commandments of God and the Church form the last part 
of the book; and while, no doubt, the child learns the substance 
of them indirectly in the very first years of his schooling, yet 
their formal inculcation is postponed to what for so many 
children is the end of their religious education; second, the 
late legislation on the Communion of children has worked a 
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revolution in the matter to be presented even to the youngest 
child. From the very beginning the Eucharist and penaiice 
enter into their program.~ It is true the requirements for ‘he 
early grades are few and simple, but the subjects are there and 
‘must be treated. 

When we add to these thoughts the further consideration 
that there are answers in the early chapters of the catechism 
that are, I will not say beyond the comprehension of second 
grade pupils, but beyond even their powers of articulation, we 
will readily see how helpful it would be to pick out the questions 
concerning the necessary truths first and then add to them year 
by year until the whole catechism is mastered. Inasmuch as in 
most States we have compulsory education, at least as far as 
the normal sixth grade, there is no reason why we should not 
provide a graded five-year course in Christian doctrine, as is 
done in the well-known Salford Catechisms. The whole 
Baltimore Catechism could be covered in these five years by 
assigning two new questions a week, thus giving plenty of 
opportunity for an extended catechesis even in crowdel class- 
rooms, and above all providing for that steady repetition of old 
and fundamental matter which is the very essence of successful 
teaching in this, as in all other subjects. 

3. From the very beginning of her history the Church has 
used the art of painting in teaching religion. The art of 
sculpture came later, but both were employed for the same 
purpose —to convey to the believer the great truths of the 
faith. Hence we would naturally expect to find the picture or 
the image rated high as an aid to teaching. Up to not so many 
years ago good pictures were scarce, dear and hard to obtain, 
but now-a-days, in consequence of the progress made in the 
various reproduction processes, a teacher has at hand a veritable 
store of beautiful copies of the masterpieces of art, both plain 
and in colors and at a moderate cost. 

Here let me digress for a moment and insist on the great 
advantage it will be to a teacher to begin from the very first 
years of her career to collect her own teaching apparatus and 
to keep a notebook. 

By her teaching apparatus I do not mean the furniture proper 
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to every schoolroom, but a more personal and intimate collec- 
tion of objects which she has found useful and stimulating 
in working out the method of teaching she has colored with her 
own qualities. Pictures, old Christmas cards, advertising 
specimens, clippings from catalogues, magazines and newspapers, 
dolls dressed to show the vestments, postals, crayons and a 
score of other things, if kept together in a special box will be 
found most useful to illustrate the instruction, to serve as 
stimuli for expression work, to stir up interest in the class and 
to be given as prizes to provoke emulation. 


The teacher will find her note book a most precious record 
of her mental development and a most helpful adjunct in prepar- 
ing for her daily task. I know, of-course, there are those who 
will smile at the idea of preparation in connection with the 
catechism lessons, but they are not of the seed through which 
salvation is wrought in Israel. There is no lesson that requires 
such careful, nay meticulous, preparation as the daily instruction 
in religion. For myself, being unprepared, I should sooner 
undertake to address a class of theologians on the Syncatabasis 
than to take half an hour’s catechism in the baby grade. Now, 
we know by experience that we do not always come to the 
preparation of our lessons with the same minds. At times 
we are bright and alert, the ideas sparkle spontaneously, the 
words flow, the subject stands out in sharp detail; at other 
times we are dull and stupid and tired, our thoughts are wander- 
ing and our studies are a weariness to body and soul. If in 
the latter case, however, you have in your note book a record 
of the preparation of the lesson the year before when you were 
fine and fit, especially if you make it a practice after school to set 
down the thoughts and illustrations that come to you out of the 
white heat of teaching, you will have the very best aid possible 
to overcome the deadness that besets you and the most stimulating 
of all'motives to equal your past performance. 

Let us return to the picture lesson. It is in the preparation of 
the picture lesson that one sees most clearly the advantages of the 
note book. Here again the wise men may elevate their eyebrows 
and sneer at the foolishness of preparing a picture lesson. Is it 
not the business of a picture to speak for itself? No attitude 
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could be more superficial. We see in a picture only what we 
bring to it, and it is the task of the teachers so to furnish 
the minds of the children that they may recognize according to 
their capacity the vision the artist saw and bodied forth by 
cunning brush from glowing palette for the delight and in- 
struction of men. 

For example, let us take the subject so favored by painters 
and so loved by the little ones — Christ and the children. The 
teacher in preparing this lesson will naturally have two ends 
in view — to see the scene as it actually happened and to make 
the children see it for themselves. First, then, the teacher 
turns to the Gospels and finds in St. Matthew his.account of the 
incident. At the foot of the page she will notice that the 
same incident is recorded in St. Mark and St. Luke. Let her 
now make three parallel columns in her note book and write 
in them the three accounts under their respective author’s names. 
A study of what she has written will show her that while the 
backbone of the story is identical in the three accounts, each 


of the evangelists gives some trait or circumstance that the 
others omit. 


Now let the teacher go to the community library and take 
down that most excellent Life of Christ by Father Maas, S. J. 
It is what they call a Diatessaron, that is to say, the four 
Gospels are woven into one continuous narrative. Moreover, 
it is furnished with a sufficiency of reliable and learned notes. 
Let the teacher copy into her note book at the foot of the 
parallel columns the account of the incident as he blends it from 
the synoptics. Let her also study his notes carefully and enter 
a few key words to remind her of the time, the place, the 
occasion of the incident and of the manners and customs of 
the people. Finally, let her get one or more of what I might 
call the literary lives of Christ, such as Fouard’s or Elliot’s and 
write into her note book their description of the scene in- 
corporating, as they do, not only the facts, but also the geogra- 
phy, the scenery, the architecture, the popular ways, the 
historical and personal allusions to make a concrete picture. 
Then having done all this, let the teacher make it the matter of 
her morning meditation for the next week. Little by little the 
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scene will begin to live for her. As when we are trying for the 
proper focus in projecting a picture the blurred and indistinct 
image trembles at first and then begins to take shape and form 
and at last stands out in clear and sharp definition, so the 
confused outlines of the story will begin to coordinate them- 
selves and we shall see the Judean village and the flat-roofed 
houses glaring white under the brilliant sky. We shall see the 
narrow street and the loungers in the shade stirred from their 
lethargy by the approach of the Prophet of Nazareth and His 
little band. “We shall see how our Lord retires into one of the 
houses and mark the constant stream of visitors coming and 
going and listen to the murmur of the high arguments that 
have made memorable that humble abode. At last, as the 
burden of the day is broken and the tempered heats render 
tolerable the next stage of their journey, our Lord and His 
apostles appear in the village street and make ready to depart. 
The strain of the day is evident in His lined face and drooping 
shoulders and the journey before them is long. The apostles 
gather about Him in loving sympathy and cast about in their 
minds how to lighten His way. At this very moment the mothers 
of the village, hearing that the great Rabbi is about to leave 
them, snatch up their children and run to demand what is their 
right by immemorial custom, the blessing of the Holy Man 
for their little ones. We can see the thunder frown on the 
brows of James and John, we can hear the flying word from 
the impetuous lips of Peter, we can mark the astonished mothers 
hurt and indignant at this more than Galilean rudeness. Then 
we fix our gaze upon our Lord. He turns his eyes flaming 
with anger upon His apostles, with bitterness He rebukes His 
own. He bids them stand aside and make way for the children. 
He seats Himself. The children run to Him. They cluster 
around His knees. They climb into His lap. They hang over 
His shoulders. He lays His hands upon them and blesses 
them and, like the sound of music dropping from the stars, 
we hear His words: “Suffer the little children to come unto 
Me and forbid them not, for of such is the Kingdom of God.” 


4. Especially in our day when everybody is able to read, 
the art of reading as an aid to religious instruction has a very 
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great extension. It comprehends everything from the un- 
changeable word of God in the Holy Scriptures to the ephemeral 
product of the periodical press. It would take a treatise to 
.do full justice to the subject and therefore here I can only 
touch on a few points more intimately connected with school 
discipline. Even in this restricted sphere I would refer you 
to my paper, read at the Milwaukee meeting of this Association, 
on the pedagogical value of Christian doctrine, for a more 
extended explanation of the place of reading in religious in- 
struction. I leave aside also the vexed question of the so-called 
Catholic readers and will confine myself to a few practical 
points more intimately connected with the catechism. 

(a) As you will gather from the Milwaukee paper, we all 
have two vocabularies— the vocabulary of daily life and the 
vocabulary of books or literature. We may divide the latter 
vocabulary into secular and religious. The child in the first 
grade who knows the common prayers and has been told the 
stories of the infancy and passion of our Lord is using a 
vocabulary of at least 800 words, of which a large number 
are peculiar to religion. 

Now, in acquiring the power of secular reading, that is, of 
recognizing and reproducing secular words, we employ certain 
systems of teaching. Some use a sight system, some a phonic 
system and some a combination of the two. But whatever 
system is used, the words are classified on a plan and so 
organized that the pupil passes from the known to the un- 
known, from the easy to the difficult combinations. Un- 
fortunately, however, in our published books we have no such 
classification or organization of the religious vocabulary. From 
secular readers, of course, religion is barred and I know no 
series of Catholic readers that has even attempted the task. 
In fact, a great many so-called Catholic readers are merely 
the secular readers ornamented with a few “holy pictures.” 
Hence, if the teacher wishes to get as good reading results 
from the religious vocabulary as from the secular vocabulary 
it will be necessary for her to make her own classification 
It does not matter on what system she bases it, as the religious 
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vocabulary also is English and subject to the same rules as the 
secular vocabulary. 

(b) In teaching the pupils how to read the catechism or 
any other religious text you may have at your disposal, always 
keep before your mind that you are teaching reading, not 
religion. Hence, the task should be undertaken in the reading 
period of the school day, not in the religion period. Whatever 
religious instruction the child will absorb in this exercise will 
come to it indirectly. Above all, if you have a doctrinal ex- 
planation text, beware of asking the children to memorize it, 
Such texts are intended first and foremost as reading lessons, 
not as tasks in catechism. 

(c) As I have mentioned above, reading and its fellow art, 
writing, are the great guarantees of accuracy. There are certain 
persons —even writers of catechisms— who believe that 
Christian doctrine should be conveyed in words of one syllable 
and laugh to scorn the idea of proposing to children such 
polysyllables as infallibility and indefectibility. I notice, how- 
ever, that the same gentlemen never blink an eye when the 
same children are required to know in arithmetic what is a 
multiplicand or a subtrahend or are punished if in geography 
they do not master such blessed words as Mesopotamia or 
Madagascar. After all, what is the child going to school for? 
Is it not precisely to be taught such things and why should 
we take for granted the necessity of instruction in the technical 
terms of profane learning and draw the line at instruction 
in the technical terms of religion? 

In teaching catechism the blackboard is as necessary and 
as useful as it is in teaching arithmetic. The children should 
not be permitted to face the new words in their catechism or 
reader until the teacher has pronounced them, written them 
down and explained their meaning. Do not imagine that 
children find difficulty in long words only. In fact polysyllables 
are not the hardest words in English. I have usually found 
more trouble in domesticating the monosyllabic “heir” that I 
have in harnessing “transubstantiation.” 

5. To treat adequately the place of Holy Scripture in re- 
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ligious instruction even in the early grades would require another 
treatise. Here again, in order to keep within due limits I would 
refer you to my Milwaukee paper for a fuller expression of 
what is in my mind. There are three practical points, however, 
to which I would call your attention. 

(a) Bible history in the grades with which we are concerned 
cannot, of course, be taught as formal history. We must use 
it for two purposes. First to get the facts —to hear the story 
of the dealings of God with man. We begin, with the Infancy 
of our Lord, then we take up His Passion, Death, Resurrection 
and Ascension; afterwards we learn the chief events of His 
Public Ministry. In like manner we make a study of the main 
topics of the Old Testament, telling them as stories with only 
the slightest reference to chronology. 

Our second purpose is to use the Bible history for the illustra- 
tion of Christian doctrine. Those of you who read the divine 
office will remember with what detail and with what ingenuity 
the Responds and the Lessons of the first nocturn from the 
Old Testament are made to typify and illustrate the teachings 
of the Church and even the events of Christian history. Again, 
in order to husband space I will refer you to Canon Glancey’s 
introduction to Knecht’s Practical Commentary on Holy Scrip- 
ture, a book that should be in every school library and that no 
teacher can peruse without pleasure and profit. 


(b) In telling the stories of the Bible to the children I would 
advise you to adopt the practice of using the Bible language. Of 
course, I know a great deal of fuss is made about our various 
translations into English, but bear in mind that there is no general 
authorized English version of the Scriptures for Catholics and 
that any translation that has the imprimatur of the Ordinary 
may be lawfully used. Moreover, the differences in the literary 
value of the versions have been greatly over-emphasized. There 
is a style common to them all, inasmuch as they all come from 
the one original and it is that common style we wish to impress 
upon the children by giving them the Bible stories as far as pos- 
sible in the Bible language. 

(c) A third point I would recommend to teachers is to adopt 
a uniform system of pronouncing the proper names. In the Prot- 
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estant version, known as the King James, these names were as a 
rule crudely transliterated from the Hebrew with the result that 
after three centuries they have-even to those familiar with the 
version a harsh and uncouth look. In the Catholic version they 
were worn down and polished by passing through the Great Sep- 
tuagint and the Latin Vulgate. Thus Hezekiah became Ezechias 
and Joshua, Jesus, while some of them suffered an English adap- 
tation and we have Judah, Judas and Jude. Indeed, the King 
James revisers themselves did not dare to carry their system to 
its full conclusion and were instructed to leave the names in com- 
mon use undisturbed, so that we have Moses not Moshesh in the 
authorized version. For this reason we cannot use the English 
tradition of pronouncing the Biblical proper names and among 
ourselves there is no uniform practice. Even in reading the 
Sunday Epistle and Gospel one iselikely to find three different 
pronunciations from the same pulpit on the same day. This 
diversity arises from sheer carelessness in the seminaries and is 
entirely unjustifiable, because there is in existence a fairly stand- 
ardized pronunciation for the names in the Anglo-Catholic ver- 
sions. 

6. Just as from the beginning the Church employed the art 
of painting in the teaching of religion, so also she employed the 
art of poetry. She took over from the synagogue the Songs 
of David and made them the nucleus of her official prayerbook. 
As early as the Epistles of St. Paul we find fragments of hymns 
inspired by her own peculiar spirit and the Psalmi idiotici, such 
as the Gloria in Excelsis, the Te Deum, the Breastplate of St. 
Patrick and others, showed how the songs the apostles bade 
the Christians to sing in their hearts found expression on fire- 
touched lips. At the freedom of the Church there came a great 
outburst of rhymed and stressed melody associated with the name 
of St. Ambrose and culminating in magnificent sequences like the 
Dies Irae, the Stabat Mater and the Lauda Sion, which are to 
the literature of the Middle Age what the glorious Gothic cathe- 
drals are to the architecture of the same period. 

Hymns fall into two classes, doctrinal hymns and devotional 
hymns. Of the latter I will merely say that their choice is a 
matter of taste and about tastes there is to be no disputing. As 
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to doctrinal hymns, they have been always used—even by here- 
tics—for popular teaching. Arius, anticipating the Salvation 
Army, embodied his heresies in songs adopted to the pot-house 
airs of Alexandria. In the Middle Age the whole catechism was 
done into verse and you can find even to-day among Irish 
speakers stave after stave containing the full round of Christian 
doctrine. As to the singing of the hymns, an official tune book 
for the country is greatly to be desired, but there are two points 
that are even now easily attainable. First, in the same school 
at least have a common exact musical text, and, second, as is just, 
the teaching of the hymns, as music belongs not to the religious 
period of school work, but to the music period. 

7. As my time is coming to a close I will refer you to my 
paper read at the Buffalo meeting for the value of the liturgy 
as an instrument of teaching,. As far as regards religious exer- 
cises and devotions, school Mass and school prayers, sodalities 
and the frequentation of the sacraments, I should prefer to leave 
these things to your Catholic instinct and the customs of your 
various localities. After all it is the Christian life that counts. 


Amid the hard realities of life many of the sweet lessons our 
little pupils are learning shall dry up like the morning dew, but 
if the Mass remains and the sacraments and the habit of prayer 
and the Commandments and the charity that is the fulfilment 
of the law, then our teaching shall not have been in vain and 
the loyal children of holy Church, their children and their chil- 
dren’s children shall rise up and call us blessed. 
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It would be much easier to define the place and function of 
the university in our educational life if there were more general 
agreement regarding the nature and specific work of the univer- 
sity itself. One can say pretty definitely what an army does, 
or a railway corporation, or a ship-building company. Some 
schools also, being organized for a special purpose, leave no 
doubt as to what they do or at least what they undertake. We 
know fairly well what is meant by a Jaw school, or a school of 
medicine, or an institute of technology. But we find no such 
clearness or unanimity when the nature of a university comes up 
for discussion. 

It has been ‘held that the essential work of the university is 
to provide opportunities for culture along any and every line. 
According to another view, scientific research is the distinguish- 
ing feature. Emphasis has been laid on endowment and revenue, 
on equipment and facilities, on the power and fact of conferring 
degrees. There are universities in this country that are creations 
in the strictly philosophical sense of that term. ‘There are others 
whose only foundation is the charter granted by the State. In 
respect of organization, no fixed number or kind of departments 
is required and no one of the so-called “traditional faculties” is 
regarded as indispensable. Some institutions have gone to the 
extreme of specialization; as for instance, the University of 
Music and the University of Expression — these titles being ac- 
tually found in a certain city beyond the Mississippi. They have 
at any rate the advantage of declaring in their names exactly 
what they propose to teach. But in the same city there are five 

(81) 
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other universities, each being a species unto itself and differing 
from the “others in almost every feature. 

It is therefore manifestly impossible to assign any place or 
function in our educational life that would accommodate with 
equal ease and comfort every one of the existing universities. 
Some of them, in fact, have made no attempt to influence educa- 
tion, or to render service to any one beyond their own habitat. 
Others, on the contrary, have reached out to help, and possibly 
to control, educational life both in the stricter and in the broader 
sense; that is to say, both in the schools and in the nation at 
large. By so doing they have, implicitly at least, taken up a 
definite position; and moreover they have interpreted, with a 
view to modern needs, the title and the office which they inherit 
from the thirteenth century. 


This does not mean that the final and decisive answer to our 
question — What is a university —can be found by merely go- 
ing back to the origin of the institution and the name. We read 
of the universitas magistrorum et scolarium and we think at 
once of a corporation established for the furtherance of learning. 
But why it should have been called universitas, or in what re- 
spect it was universal, or why it was often spoken of as a studiwin 
generale — on these points historians do not agree. If we say 
that it was a university because it taught universal knowledge, 
then, obviously, the name is not applicable to all our modern 
institutions of higher education; it is too large. If again we 
say that its universality or generality rested on the cosmopolitan 
character of its membership — on the fact that it invited and 
received students from all parts— then, the historical develop- 
ment has been in the opposite direction; the universities have 
taken on more and more of a national character, and in our own 
country they have been established to supply local or sectional 
needs. The university still welcomes students from all parts; 
but the students no longer feel the need of crossing the continent 
in quest of education. 

Nevertheless, in the midst of all the changes that have taken 
place during six centuries, there is in one respect identity and 
continuity. There is at least one element that characterized the 
mediaeval university and that defines the place of the modern 
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university in our educational life. What this was and still is 
will readily appear when we remember that the university com- 
prised both graduate and undergraduate courses. The faculty 
of arts provided the instruction that would now be called col- 
legiate, and thereby prepared students to enter one of the su- 
perior faculties to take up the study of law, medicine or theology. 
Hence there was no occasion at that time to discuss the ques- 
tion which is before us, for the simple reason that the instruc- 
tion which is now spread out through so many different agencies 
and schools, was then practically given in the university. At 
most, it would have been necessary to coordinate the several 
departments within the university; it was a matter of internal 
organization rather than of adjustment to external conditions. 
It is furthermore certain that in the mediaeval university the 
conferring of degrees was not merely a certification of work 
performed or examinations successfully passed by the candidate. 
There does not seem to have been any great anxiety regarding 
“credits” — at least in the quantitative or numerical import of 
that very alluring and very tormenting term. The degree had 
what is now known as a forward-looking significance; it meant 
that the recipient was qualified to teach. Even the bachelor be- 
came an instructor, under the direction of the head professor, 
serving, aS it were, an apprenticeship in the academic guild 
analagous to that by which young craftsmen were trained in the 
various industrial arts. His duties became more onerous and 
his rank more important when he was promoted to the licentiate. 
At the same time he was given a larger freedom, for, as his 
title implied, he was licensed to teach — licentia docendi. When, 
finally, he received the degree of magister or doctor, he was au- 
thorized to teach not only in his Alma Mater but in any univer- 
sity wherever it might be; he could do so not as a matter of 
courtesy or privilege but as his own right — jus ubique docendi. 
This makes it plain that the chief function of the mediaeval 
university was the training of teachers. To this end the course 
of study, the methods of instruction ahd the various academic 
exercises were mainly directed. Not that every graduate ac- 
tually took up teaching as a career. Many of them, perhaps 
the majority, engaged in professional work, as lawyers, physicians 
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or clergymen. But they had been prepared to teach; this was 
the primary meaning of their degrees, and if to-day we give our 
physician the title of doctor, it is not because the Latin word 
means an expert in the healing art, but because the mediaeval 
graduate in medicine had been trained to teach, as well as to 
practice, medicine. For a long time, in fact, the final degree 
conferred by the university was that of magister; and this evi- 
dently had a direct reference to the office of teaching. 


With the changes which time brought to the university, 
modifying its organization, its course of studies and the signifi- 
cance of its degrees, we are not now concerned. And yet there 
is one phase in this development which must be mentioned, be- 
cause it is the beginning of the problem which we are discussing. 

As the university grew in numbers especially in the cities, it 
became necessary to make provision for the students — first for 
the poorer students who needed a decent habitation, and then 
for all the students who needed restraint and discipline. So the 
colleges arose, founded by generous benefactors as halls of 
residence under university control. They were not, originally, 
teaching institutions; they had nothing to do-either with the 
course of study or with the conferring of degrees. Their func- 
tion in the life of the university was to preserve order and 
give their students a home. 

Gradually, however, the work of instruction was transferred 
to the colleges. Either as a matter of convenience or through 
the sheer necessity of keeping their classes together, the profes- 
sors began to give their lectures in the colleges. As a result, the 
regular lecture halls were partly or in some cases altogether 
deserted, and the university itself was resolved into a group of 
colleges. The extreme phase of this transfer and transforma- 
tion is seen in the English universities. At Oxford and Cam- 
bridge the student was more conscious of his membership in 
Baliol or Kings than of his academic citizenship in the larger 
university body. And this feeling, of course, was emphasized by 
the fact that the colleges grew in wealth through numerous en- 
dowments even more rapidly than the parent institution. But 
what we have to note is that the teachers in these earliest col- 
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leges were not only university graduates but were also and at 
the same time members of the university faculty. 

The next step, namely, the establishment of independent col- 
leges, was due to a variety of causes; and prominent among them 
was the upheaval of the sixteenth century. Where the univer- 
sities were taken away from the Church and placed under 
Protestant control, it became necessary to provide for the educa- 
tion of Catholic young men, both laymen and clerics, in a new 
class of institutions. In countries that retained the faith, the 
colleges and seminaries, though distinct organizations, could still 
profit by their relations with the university. But where the 
university itself had given up its Catholic belief and spirit, no 
such relation was possible. Thus there resulted an estrangement 
which removed the college from university influence — and the 
estrangement became more complete when, even in Catholic coun- 
tries, the university became a center of rationalism or infidelity 
and therefore a source of danger to Catholic life. In their own 
way and according to their own spirit, the universities continued 
to flourish ; they enjoyed the support of the State and they owed 
no allegiance to the Church. But for the Catholic college, the 
result was deplorable. In fact, nothing has contributed so much 
to weaken our colleges and to make their struggle for existence 
a hard one as this abnormal condition. I believe that one of 
the most trying things for an honest teacher is the feeling that 
he cannot drink freely at the sources of knowledge; and this 
certainly has been, for a long time, the situation of our college 
professors in many countries. 

It is noteworthy that the earliest American institutions of 
higher learning were known as colleges, and this name they re- 
tained until the latter half of last century. Our older univer- 
sities came into existence through a process which is the reverse 
of the development in Europe. They grew from below. 

A more important difference lay in the fact that the essential 
element constituting a university was neither its profession to 
teach universal knowledge nor its gathering of students from all 
sections of the country, but rather its productive scholarship, 
i. e., the work of scientific research conducted by professors and 
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graduate students with adequate facilities and organization for 
specialized courses. Apart from the professional schools, the 
essential element in the university is the graduate school or 
“cpartment. Usually, its professors give instruction also in the 
unaergraduate departments, so that the influence of the univer- 
sity upon collegiate study is as immediate as it was in the univer- 
sity of the Middle Ages. 

At the same time, there sprang up throughout the country a 
large number of colleges which had no connection with any 
university. In many instances the professors had received 
university training, but this was not always the case. It was 
less generally the case with the Catholic colleges, for in these 
the professors were mostly ecclesiastics who had been educated 
in the theological seminary or in the scholasticate of a religious 
order. Such autonomous colleges would naturally be influenced 
by the work of the university in arranging their curricula and 
especially in preparing their students for professional studies; 
but each was free to follow its own methods and, espe- 
cially, to fix its own requirements for degrees. Its au- 
thorization to grant degrees came, not from any central 
authority, but from the State within whose territory the 
college was located ; and since there was no interstate commission 
to regulate matters pertaining to the colleges, there was no 
uniformity of a legal kind in determining what an institution 
should have in the way of equipment, courses or faculty in order 
to receive its charter. In consequence, the meaning of the 
B. A. and the M. A. degrees was subject to considerable varia- 
tion. But, what is more to the present purpose, there were two 
different systems of undergraduate study; the one conducted in 
close connection with the university—in fact, as an organic 
part of its work; the other, carried on without any such definite 
relation and certainly without any organic dependence upon the 
higher institution. 

Meantime,-the development of the sdeninaiairy school intro- 
duced a new factor; and emphasized the dualism which marked 
collegiate education: the public school and the parish school, 
State control and support by taxation on one side, and, on the 
other, Church control and voluntary contribution. But the State 
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did not stop with primary education; the public high school soon 
followed and more recently, the State university. Thus a sys- 
tem was established for each State whereby the control of the 
university was guaranteed by legislation and its efficiency secured 
by appropriation. 

The universities under private control still retained, in some 
measure, their influence. They could not act directly and with 
authority upon the grade school or the high school; could not 
prescribe courses of study or appoint teachers. But they could 
develop the science of education, formulate its problems, test and 
refine its methods. They could build up departments of educa- 
tion and establish training colleges with special reference to the 
needs of teachers. The older and stronger universities could do 
all these things even more efficiently than some of the newer 
institutions created by authority of the State. 

Thus the university, whether under public or private control, 
is once more exerting its influence upon our educational life 
through the training of teachers. By this means the results of 
its purely scientific work find their way into the curriculum of 
the primary and secondary school, so far as they are essential 
to the content. The text-books which embody these additions to 
knowledge are largely prepared by university professors, but 
they are used by the teacher in the schools; and they are used 
more intelligently when the teacher has been trained in the univer- 
sity, has been in contact with its work of investigation and has 
realized by personal experience what the university offers to the 
student who is properly prepared and what must be done, in 
the earlier stages of his education, to secure just that preparation. 

Thus, it is obviously an advantage for the school, whether 


_ primary or secondary, that its teachers should have received a 


university training. But the university also profits; for by this 
means it is assured that the students who come to it have been 
educated in accordance with its standards, have, in fact, made 
a proper beginning of the work which they will later pursue as 
university students. 

For the Catholic school and its teachers no such reciprocal ad- 
vantages existed. While our teachers recognized the excellence 
of the work done by the universities and of the facilities offered 
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in their departments of education, there were reasons — suf- 
ficiently plain and well-known—that prevented them from 
entering the university. That these reasons were frequently dis- 
regarded is easily understood when we remember that our 
teachers had to prepare their pupils either to enter the profes- 
sional schools or to become teachers in the public schools. It 
was therefore necessary for our schools to fall in line with the 
requirements established by the universities or by the educa- 
tional authority in the State. Hence the very significant move- 
ment which has brought our Catholic schools into close relation 
with other institutions by the process of accrediting, affiliation 
or some equivalent arrangement. 

As I pointed out at the Chicago meeting of the Association, 
affiliation has various meanings; and the question of its ultimate 
advantage for our schools must depend on what it means in each 
particular case. But the fact itself deserves attention — the fact, 
namely, that so many of our schools have entered into such re- 
lations. Whatever be the terms in detail, affiliation implies some 
sort of direction given by the university to the affiliated school ; 
and the natural tendency is to make this direction more explicit, 
both in the letter and in the spirit, as time goes on and as ex- 
perience shows the increasing benefit, real or apparent, which 
this relation procures. In other words, the universities are 
exerting their influence not only upon the public schools but also 
upon the Catholic schools. 

It would be interesting to know what is being done on the 
Catholic side to help our teachers in preparing for their work. 
There is, of course, the training given in the novitiate to mem- 
bers of the religious orders; and this is indispensable. We have 
also a number of summer schools which touch on the larger 
problems and offer short courses in the principal subjects. But 
what provision has been made to give our teachers, in regularly 
organized departments of education, such complete training and 
instruction along all lines as is needed to keep them in touch 
with the whole educational movement and at the same time 
vitalize their work with a genuine Catholic spirit? This to my 
mind is the crucial question. Answer it in the right way, and 
you will have gone far towards solving our other problems and 
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especially the problems of curriculum and coordination. We 
are interested, no doubt, in the educational life of the nation, but 
it is still more important for us to make sure that our own edu- 
cational work has all the vigor that can be derived from the 
best possible formation of our teachers. 

I have emphasized the training of teachers as the function 
which marks out the place of the university in our educational 
life because I am convinced that it is the principal means of 
bringing the work of the university — its spirit and culture, its 
doctrines and tendencies, the results of its investigation and the 
problems of education — into the thought and mental fiber of the 
people at large. It is “university extension” of the most ef- 
fectual sort and, eventually, of ‘the widest range. For one can 
readily see that the pupils who are taught by teachers with 
university training will be the first to feel and to appreciate the 
influence which the university exerts in the larger sense of the 
word “educational”. ; 

As every one knows, our education in this sense, does not 
end at the close of our school career-or our graduation from 
college. We might even say that the formal, systematic train- 
ing which any institution imparts has its chief value in preparing 
us to learn properly the lessons which are set us by later ex- 
perience and the manifold relations which life presents. Now 
the spirit and substance of these lessons is in large measure a 
product of the university. The whole attitude of the people 
toward education, its necessity and value, is determined, in the 
last resort, by what the university does. We may criticize its 
policies and methods — this is our right in a democracy — but 
nevertheless we always feel that the university itself must make 
the changes if any be desired and supply the remedy, if any be 
needed. 

We depend upon it, not only to give the courses of instruc- 
tion which its catalogue offers and to equip men for their life- 
work under normal conditions, but also to come to the nation’s 
assistance at the moment of crisis and in face of situations 
which demand the best of intelligence, the calmest of counsel 
and the highest of efficiency. Recent events have shown how 
much the university can contribute—I will not say to the educa- 
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tional life of the nation — but to the very existence and preserva- 
tion of all that the nation is, or has, or hopes to hand on to 
later generations. There can be little doubt that when the record 
is fully written and thoroughly understood, the American people 
will have a truer appreciation of the university than ever before. 
For this very reason, there will be laid upon the university a 
new and greater responsibility. Problems already confront us 
the solution of which will put our entire educational system to 
the severest of tests. And the fact that the university has car- 
ried its influence into all our schools simply adds to its share of 
responsibility in seeing that our problems are taken up and 
solved in the best possible way. 

Let us glance for a moment at some of these problems. 

We are told that the war is the outcome of a philosophy, 
the translation into deeds of principles that were formulated not 
in the passionate heart of the people, but in the calm deliberation 
of educated brains. What attitude shall the university take to- 
wards this sort of philosophy? Its practical meaning has been 
demonstrated by the rudest reality that any pragmatism could 
demand. Shall its theories enjoy the freedom of our academic 
cities and thrive upon the elective preference of teacher and 
student? The university prizes, and rightly, the freedom of its 
members; but shall this imply the license to diffuse ideas whose 
practical result would be the destruction of right and liberty? 

In these days, as never before, we have come to realize the 
necessity of discipline — both in the military sense and in the 
larger sense of loyalty, of willingness to serve and to sacrifice. 
Furthermore, it is proposed that military training shall form a 
part of all education so that whatever contingency or emergency 
the future may bring, the country shall be prepared. Hence it is 
pertinent to ask how far the school, the college and the univer: 
sity may and should inculcate the principles on which discipline 
is based. An eminent educator once declared that obedience 
is one of the adverse conditions affecting the American student. 
Those who accept this view will probably find difficulty in sug- 
gesting to the student some principle on which he shall carry 
out the orders given him by his superior officers. If he is to do 
so under compulsion — simply because he cannot help himself — 
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he may justify the position of those who fear that we are intro- 
ducing the very militarism which we so loudly condemn. No 
university, of course, desires such a result. And yet'the only 
alternative is that the student — somehow and somewhere in the 
course of his education — shall be trained in those principles 
that serve as checks upon the natural tendency to use weapons 
when one has learned to handle them. He must be drilled as a 
soldier and yet his whole spirit must be so tempered with mo- 
tives of self-restraint that nothing short of absolute necessity 
will force the country into war. 

Hence another problem for the university. How shall it 
strengthen the moral. sense of the nation? And observe that 
the question is not merely how ethical theories are to be discussed, 
nor how the history of ethics is to be studied, nor how the no- 
tions of right and wrong have evolved. These undoubtedly are 
matters of high philosophical import. But the problem before 
us is, how are the people to be educated in the doing of what is 
right, in the practice of justice, in humane consideration for that 
which is physically less strong than ourselves, whether it be in- 
dividual, or party, or nation? 

If the university should refuse to consider this problem, leav- 
ing it to the generous impulses of the people, or turning it over 
to the churches or waiting for legislation to provide the solu- 
tion, then I fail to see how any solution is to be reached. For 
the lawmakers, and the ministers, and still more the people at 
large, ought to look to the university for guidance in matters 
on which our national honor and the validity of the claims which 
we have put before the world inevitably depend. And if no 
such guidance be forthcoming, what is to hinder the people from 
concluding that the university is simply a high-class establish- 
ment in which men are trained in every art save that which the 
country most needs? 

But a short time ago, it was proposed and enacted by Con- 
gress that all our people be invited to pause for a moment each 
day and offer up prayers for the success of our arms. Such a 
measure presupposes a belief in God, trust in His power, con- 
fidence that He will make justice prevail. It presupposes, in 
other words, certain essential religious truths, a knowledge of 
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them and a willingness to bring them to practical effect. But 
thereupon it is pertinent to ask whether and how far and by 
what agencies the people have been educated in such beliefs or 
such practice. How many of our universities can claim that they 
are centers of religious thought, and that from them the religious 
“life has flowed out into college and school until it reached all! 
the people? 

I ask this in no spirit of reproach or accusation, but simply 
to call attention to the peculiar situation which has suddenly 
arisen. For it surely is strange that the government of the 
United States should be calling at this critical time for things 
which only education can supply but which so many of our 
schools do not give. The universities, of course, may insist that 
moral training and discipline and religion are no part of educa- 
tion. Nevertheless, they seem just now to be quite necessary 
for the life of the nation. Shall we say, then, that education 
is no longer concerned with life, or that the complete living for 
which it prepares does not include emergencies like the present? 


In either case, the country must have the things for which the 
government is calling — and which humanity needs. We have 
seen that other needful things have been obtained by rather 
vigorous measures. And yet the need for them is passing, while 
the need for religion and morality will be greater when the world 
returns to the ways of peace. 





OUR COUNTRY AND OUR SCHOOLS 


VERY REV. R. H. SMITH, S. M., PRESIDENT OF JEFFERSON COLLEGE, 
CONVENT, LA. 


The primary cause of our deep solicitude for the welfare of 
our Catholic schools is the essential relation in which they stand 
towards the security, propagation and glory of our Holy Mother 
the Church. But there is another, though a kindred aspect, in 
which our Catholic schools may be viewed, another cherished 
institution with whose welfare and prosperity they are most 
intimately associated; and as patriotic citizens of our beloved 
country, I beg your kind attention this morning while I speak to 
you for a few minutes on the inspiring theme — our country 
and our schools. 

In the limited time allotted to me, I can undertake only 
to sketch their mutual dependence, the debt which each owes 
the other. 

Standing forth conspicuously among all the nations of the 
world to-day, with a record of growth and triumphant progress 
unequaled in so short a time by any nation in history, with a 
future so full of promise that no man dare set limit to its 
possibilities, rises magnificently the distinctive nationality 
of our glorious Republic. What are the principles and the 
foundation of that greatness? What intrinsic force has lifted 
her to such an eminence? What is it that has given her a 
nationality so distinct, has made the seas a pathway to her 
doors, has caused the hopes of humanity to cluster around this 
land as the noblest offspring of time and the crowning glory 
of civilization? : 

Look about us to-day and what do we see? A growth, a 
material prosperity that taxes the imagination. From a handful, 
in less than a century and a half we have become a mighty 
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nation. From a narrow strip of Atlantic seaboard, we have 
pursued our victorious march westward, to be stopped for a 
time only by the waves of the Pacific, where this beautiful city 
of St. Francis, risen gloriously from her ashes, gazes outward 
through the Golden Gate to our possessions in the distant East, 
where our morning drumbeat greets the sunrise of the tropics. 
And numbers and commerce and wealth have kept pace with 
territorial expansion. We have to-day a population of over 110,- 
000,000, with riches untold, with commercial interests unpar- 
alleled, with prosperity advancing by leaps and bounds, with a 
higher standard of living, with more comfort, luxury and 
temporal well-being than any nation on the globe. 

But why this pompous detail of material triumphs? If our 
greatness consisted merely in this, its foundations would be but 
as the shifting sands. Our country’s true greatness, nay, her 
sole greatness, is founded on something infinitely better and 
higher than all these, — on the possession and enjoyment of a 
blessing before which all temporal goods fade into insignificance ; 
a blessing which is the object of the deepest and fondest craving 
of the human heart; without which the choicest. gifts of earth 
are but as ashes in the mouth and a surfeit to the heart. The 
glory of America is that she is the home of freedom. 

A few centuries ago constitutional liberty and religious 
freedom were but sanguine dreams of humanity. To-day we 
hold them as the richest blessings o: our heritage. At the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century, absolutism in government was 
everywhere triumphant. There was nota spot on the broad earth 
that freedom could call her own. At that dark period, when 
men’s yearnings were most poignant and their hopes most for- 
lorn, there was proclaimed on the shores of this new world a 
liberty which was thrown open to all; a liberty which was not 
license but acknowledged the restraints of law; which secured 
to every human being his God-given rights; a liberty by which 
every man was free to worship God according to the desires 
of his heart and the dictates of his conscience. It was the dawn- 
ing of a new day for the world. Our flag became the harbinger 
of hope, the emblem of a land where the industrious and law- 
abiding of the world might work out their destiny without de- 
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livering their souls to bondage. To secure those liberties the 
oppressed of all nations flocked to our doors. In defence of 
them our forefathers fought and bled and died. And then, the 
victory won, they formulated a written constitution which would 
guarantee to even the poorest in the land for all time to come, 
a civil, religious, constitutional freedom, under the most benefi- 
cent democracy the world has ever known. 

Ours then is a nation built upon the recognition of the funda- 
mental rights of man to their fullest extent. It rests on the 
broad foundation of popular sovereignty and individual liberty. 
That liberty we hold dearer than our lives. It is the true source 
of all our prosperity. It is the cornerstone of American civiliza- 
tion. From that liberty all our blessings flow. On it depend 
our existence as a free people and our destiny as a great nation. 

Thank God for the principles which the founders made the 
basis and the groundwork of the government of this Republic! 
To those principles we owe, in a great measure, the marvelous 
progress which the Catholic Church has made in this country. 
The common rights which are ours in the midst of a general 
freedom have stirred in us an energy of thought and action 
that has wrought wonders of conversion and has brought about 
her most glorious conquests for the faith of Jesus Christ. The 
unparalleled growth of the Church in the past century, during 
which she enjoyed a freedom she has never possessed since the 
days of her foundation, proves conclusively to the world that 
perfect liberty of action, unhampered by government alliance 
or State support, is more favorable to her progress than the most 
powerful despotism in her behalf; and that the prosperity of 
the Church is never better safeguarded than when, upheld by 
no power but the arm of God, she reigns in loving liberty in 
the hearts and in the consciences of her children. 

We Catholics rejoice in the independence which is ours by 


‘the guarantee of our Constitution. Catholicity needs no recom- 


mendation but its truth, no claims but its merits. Here then, 
as long as that freedom lasts, under the starry banner of our 
great Republic, the growth of the Church is as inevitable as the 
flow of time and her future big with glorious promise. It is 
especially due to this constitutional freedom that the Church 
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also has been able to accomplish such magnificent results, in so 
short a time, in the all-important work of Catholic education. 
“The greatest religious fact in the world to-day,” says Bishop 
Spalding, “is the Catholic school system in the United States, 
maintained without any aid except from the people who love it.” 
In spite of hardships and obstacles of all kinds, in spite of the 
heavy financial burden imposed upon parents by the double tax, 
year by year the cause of Catholic education in this country has 
fought its heroic way. From the most modest beginnings it 
has grown and expanded until we have to-day a system of 
education. so complete in all parts and so successful in its results, 
that it challenges the wonder and admiration of every thinking 
man of the day. 


We have over 6,000 elementary parish schools containing 
1,500,000 pupils. We have nearly 600 high schools for boys 
with over 30,000 students, and 578 high schools and academies 
for girls with approximately 29,000 students. We have 87 col- 


leges for boys, in which there are 17,000 students of college 
grade, and a number of colleges for girls with an enrollment of 
several thousand more. We have ten institutions of university 
grade, whose courses will compare favorably with those of the 
best known secular universities of the country, and at their head 
stands the great Catholic University of Washington, the peer 
of any in the land, the crowning glory of our complete educa- 
tional system. In these various institutions we have 50,000 of 
the best trained teachers in the world. For their maintenance 
the Catholics of the country pay nearly $20,000,000 ‘a year, and 
the material value of our vast educational plant rises to the 
enormous sum of hundreds of millions of dollars. And all this 
would have been impossible without the principle of freedom 
of education guaranteed by the Constitution, and handed down 
as one of the essentials of our civilization, and a condition of 
our national greatness. 

To awaken within us a due appreciation of this privilege we 
have but to look back into history,— nay, we have but to look 
about us to-day, to see how wide-spread has been the denial of 
this freedom. As our Right Rev. President General said in New 
Orleans five years ago, “In all the forms of her teaching the 
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Church has met with endless opposition, and her long history 
has been in some respects but the record of this resistance.” 
It is true that anti-Catholic prejudices, awakened by jealousy, 
are producing here and there a tendency to restrict the freedom 
or weaken the action of our Catholic schools. But we have 
every reason to hope that the traditions of America, which have 
always respected the liberty of the individual, will prevent that 
tendency from infecting the mass of the people. Freedom of 
education is a right as sacred and as precious as any of those 
for which our forefathers laid down their lives; and it can be 
taken away from us only at the expense of the principles that 
have lifted the American people to the lofty summit of their 
present greatness and prosperity, and have placed this nation 
in the seats of the mighty. We gratefully acknowledge the debt 
which our Catholic schools owe to our country, but we can 
proudly claim that they have rendered in return transcendent 
services, — that they are nurseries of the purest patriotism, that 
they stand a strong bulwark against the evils that threaten it, 


and that they are, after the Church itself, the surest hope of 
the perpetuity of the Republic and the maintenance of its free 
institutions. 


It is an oft-repeated taunt that we Catholics build schools 
of our own because we are out of sympathy with the spirit and 
the institutions of our country, and that in our schools we harbor 
sentiments ‘and doctrines hostile to the principles and traditions 
of this free land. In the light which the history of the Church 
in all the ages of the past throws upon her mission and her 
action, in the light of her glorious record on the shores of our 
own beloved country, we repel the charge with righteous in- 
dignation. The spirit of true Americanism is the spirit of 
Catholicity. The rights and liberties guaranteed by the Constitu- 
tion, all those glorious principles upon which it is based, did not 
spring from the minds of those who guided the destinies of our 
nation in its infancy. It is the pride and glory of the Catholic 
Church that she had embodied them in her teachings and made 
them the basis of her action hundreds of years before our Dec- 
laration of Independence. 

The Church has always proclaimed man’s liberty, not only in 
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the moral, but also in the political order. She has always stood 
on the side of popular freedom against the tyranny of the State. 
She has done more for the rights and liberties of the people 
than all other institutions in the world combined. The ideals, 
morals and laws which have shaped and moulded our civilization 
were either the heritage of the Church or her own achievement. 
The very Constitution of which we are so justly proud is in its 
essence a Catholic document. It was founded on the great 
Magna Charta, forced upon the tyrant John by the Catholic 
barons on the field of Runnymede, whose basic principle is the 
right of the representation to justify taxation, taught by Pope 
Zachary centuries before. 

Catholic patriotism is written on every page of our country’s 
history. From the very beginning of our struggle for liberty the 
Catholic colonies -were among the most ardent supporters of 
the cause of independence. More than one-third of the soldiers 
of the Revolutionary army were Catholics, Their names are 
to be found on the rosters of the regiments from every one 
of the thirteen original States. And from that time, in every 
battle of the Republic, the Catholics have nobly done their part. 
In defence of our common country they fought side by side 
with their fellow-citizens of every creed and race. In the words 
of the great Irish orator, “Their blood flowed in the same 
stream and -drenched the same field. In the same deep pit 
their bodies were deposited. .The dew falls from heaven upon 
their union in the grave.” And are we to be told now that we 
are enemies and obstacles to our national welfare and progress? 
We are Catholics, and such, says St. Augustine, should be our 
glory and our pride. Yes, we are Catholics, but we are Ameri- 
cans too, in every chord and fibre of our being, and the one 
sentiment that animates the breast of every Catholic citizen of 
this land is devotion to the government, the Constitution and 
the flag. 

This is the patriotism that is taught in our Catholic schools, 
a patriotism that fosters deepest loyalty to country, because 
based on loyalty to God. In those schools we instill into the 
tender minds of youth the lessons drawn from our country’s 
history; we instruct them in the principles on which it was 
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founded; we inculcate in them respect and obedience for its 
laws. We' teach them that the hand of God has raised up this 
nation to be an asylum in which freedom and self-government 
could find a home, and which would hold aloft to the oppressed 
peoples of the earth the lamp of opportunity, of prosperity and 
of hope. We teach them that our flag was founded on justice 
and humanity, that it has done more for religious liberty than 
any other national emblem; that it stands for what, after God, 
is dearest to us in life — our homes, our firesides and our native 
land. We teach them to love their country with all the love of 
a son for his mother, to love the flag for what it represents, for 
the principles it typifies, and to place it next to the cross, the 
sign of our salvation, as the emblems of the two objects dearest 
to our hearts — our God and our country. 

Of the sincerity of this patriotism, our schools are now giving 
the strongest practical proof. In this hour of our country’s 
supreme trial, when many of our chief enemies have become 
conscientious objectors or open opponents of the selective draft, 
there stands forth conspicuously the splendid devotion of the 
sons of our Catholic schools. Service flags with their stars of 
honor float above the doors of every Catholic church and school 
in the land. Thirty-five per cent, at least, of the fighting men 
of our Army and Navy are Catholics. Hundreds of thousands 
of the graduates of our schools now fill our training camps or 
stand in the flaming front in the trenches of Europe. The blood 
of our Catholic boys, gladly offered up on the Altar of country, 
has already generously bedewed the fields of heroic France; and 
millions more, inspired by the teachings of their youth, stand 
ready and eager to take their place under the Stars and Stripes 
and, if need be, in its honor and defence to lay down their lives. 

In our Catholic schools is found also all that makes for the 
strength and perpetuity of the Republic. Is the future of our 
country so secure that we have nothing to fear? True, we are 
rich and prosperous and powerful and great; but not in these 
lie a nation’s strength and a nation’s hope for perpetuity. The 
glory and strength of a republic is in the virtue of its people; 
and unless that virtue is inculcated into the youth of our land, 
unless a remedy can be found for the evils which proclaim the 
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hastening decay of that virtue, — then the knell of our country’s 
destiny has sounded and, though the two oceans now bathe her 
either shore, their waves shall but murmur to future generations 
a sadder, a more desolate, a more pitiful dirge. Can we close 
our eyes to these growing dangers? Sensuality clamoring for 
unbridled license ; widespread public dishonesty and graft flaunt- 
ing themselves in high places; secular schools with all their 
atheistic and materialistic tendencies; the deification of wealth 
and the consequent ever-widening gap between the rich and the 
poor ; that social leprosy, divorce, striking at the home, the basic 
principle of society; the rising tide of socialism threatening 
the existence of all authority and the stability of all organized 
government — these are some of the dangers that cloud the 
horizon and menace the life and liberties of the land we love. 


Where is the remedy? Shall we seek for it in the State sys- 
tem of education? God and His teachings have been banished 
from its doors, and it is not from the broken cisterns of human 
wisdom that can be drawn those saving waters which will purge 
away the foul sores that infect the life-blood of our body politic. 
Secular instruction is powerless to provide a solid foundation 
and a sufficient sanction for morality. There is no morality 
without religion. The only remedy that will strike at the root 
of these evils and eradicate them, is to train the youth of the 
nation to virtue and to lay the foundation of his character deep 
and sure in the adamantine rock of religion. And this remedy 
is found in our Catholic schools. Our schools hold the solution 
of the problems of the present and the promise of the future. 
There the child is taught that he is not a creature of time but 
of eternity; that both private and civic virtue are demanded 
of him by the ties that bind him to his Maker; that his citizen- 
ship is based on duty and on conscience, and that the greatest 
and noblest thing in man is a strong, sterling, Christian character. 

This is the training to virtue imparted in our Catholic schools, 
and behind all this are the great sanctions laid down by re- 
ligion, the most powerful incentives to conduct that can be pro- 
posed, to the will of man. If virtue then is necessary to the very 
existence of a free people, the greatest hope of the republic is 
in Catholic schools. They stand a bulwark against the tide of 
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dangers that threaten to overwhelm us. In them is to be found 
the leaven that will uplift and purify our social life. Out 
of them flows the living fountain whose saving waters are 
for the healing of the nation. 

What incentive more powerful could stir the heart of the 
Catholic and patriot to renewed zeal in this great cause? Never, 
perhaps, in the history of this land has it been given to us to 
engage in a work more noble in its nature and fraught with 
such mighty consequences ; and in this glorious work I see mag- 
nificent opportunities open up for this Catholic Educational As- 
sociation. “Liberty of Education” must be our slogan in the 
face of the present tendency of the national government to 
encroach upon the rights of the State; in the face of the still 
more alarming tendency to place all education in the hands 
of the government. We must not fear to protest in season and 
out of season that it is against the dearest and most fundamental 
principle of our Republic for the government to take away from 
the parents the right to the education of their children or to use 
its educational system as a means of directing or controlling the 
cultural and industrial life of the nation. “Every Catholic Child 
in a Catholic School” should be the rallying cry of priests and 
people, and the object of our most determined efforts and most 
fervent prayers. Nothing can conduce more efficaciously to this 
end than the conservation and betterment of our Catholic educa- 
tional resources. To this we are urged by the purest patriotism 
and the most insistent demands of zeal for the glory of God. 

Let this Association be untiring in its efforts to solve the grave 
difficulties that confront us, to make our schools in every par- 
ticular the greatest in the land, to do all that in us lies to keep 
the cause of Catholic education uppermost in the minds and 
hearts of pastors and people. Away with all thoughts of dis- 
couragement and failure! Greater is He that is with us than 
are those that are against us. The liberties and glory of our 
country are at stake and its salvation is in our hands. Only 
let us be true to our trust, let us cover the land with our Catholic 
schools; and as surely as the roseate beams of dawn follow the 
murky shadows of the night, so surely shall there rise in time, 
through the dim dusk of the advancing years, the glorious sun- 
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burst of our country’s true and enduring glory, under the benefi- 
cent action of the Catholic Church. Then shall the Church of 
God enter here into her inheritance, and as the life-giving sun 
brings forth the harvests with its radiance, so shall the truth 
of God light up our land and “Lie like a shaft of light across 
the land, and like a lane of beams athwart the sea.” Then 
shall come the realization of the vision which our hopes unfold 
before us today ; when the clouds of religious hatred and bigotry 
shall disappear; when science shall join hands with religion in 
destroying error and up-holding truth; where the same high 
standard of morality shall be found in public life and in public 
transactions as is required of the individual; when this chosen 
land of freedom shall be the home of a people in whose breasts 
shall be imbedded the eternal principles of Catholic truth, and 
whose lives shall be filled, in the highest measure possible in 
this world, with the blessings of contentment, right living and 
peace. 

Then too, at last, shall the mission of the Church to America 
be fulfilled. For the Catholic of a few centuries to come, enter- 
ing into the fruits of our labors, shall behold the Church ex- 
tending her benign and salutary reign in the hearts of the 
American people. And he shall behold a land blooming like 
the paradise of old, where waving palm trees grow, and foun- 
tains of living water perennially spring. And he shall see a 
nation made glorious by its Catholic faith, and a people who 
reverence the Lord their God, and Christian schools pouring 
forth streams of saving knowledge for the enlightenment and 
conservation of the nation, in this the world’s noblest and great- 
est civilization. 
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EDUCATION AND DEMOCRACY 


REVEREND FRANCIS T. MORAN, D. D., PASTOR OF ST. PATRICK’S 
CHURCH, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


At the outset, let it be declared that the Church has always 
fostered education. Fostered is hardly the right word. If to- 
day we have learning and literature, philosophy and art, juris- 
prudence and medicine, if we have civilization itself, it is clearly 
attributable to the indefatigable labors of the Church. When 
Christ sent forth His Church, darkness mental and moral, 
brooded over the waters. The Church set her face towards 
the light and even unto the shedding of her own blood contended 
without faltering, for cleanness of life, for the observance of 
order, for individual liberty, for the uplift, intellectual and 
spiritual, of man and woman. This much cannot be uttered 
without it be further declared that all this implied education in 
the full meaning of the term. If this be the record of the 
Church — as we know it is—the energy which has exercised 
this influence must be of the very fibre of her being. Wherever 
in the whole wide world man is working for self-improvement, 
for the making of himself something better than he found him- 
self, he is continuing the distribution of the energy originating 
within her. She on her part welcomes the effort and salutes 
him as a lover of the good as well as of his kind. 

Individual liberty, which is the law of-the love of our neighbor 
applied, finds its most complete expression under civil govern- 
ment, in the democracy of America. For the maintenance of 
democracy more than for any other form of government the 


_ education of the masses is desirable and necessary. The ex- 
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ercise of citizen suffrage and the participation in governmental 
functions suppose an intelligent preparation of the members of 
the commonwealth. It is a natural conclusion that the Church 
must very specially and particularly desire and encourage the 
diffusion of knowledge in a democracy like ours. She has her 
principles of training and her standards of knowledge. She 
maintains that education must take account of the natural and 
the supernatural. If only skill of hand is sought one may be- 
come very proficient as a wood-carver, a painter, a cabinet- 
maker, a shoemaker or a blacksmith. Thus may be constructed 
a machine that will turn out dies, molds, and other contrivances, 
perfect enough yet somehow lacking the charm of the human 
hand guided by intelligence. Education would be imperfect that 
sought to make a man proficient in mechanical execution only, 
or that fitted him to be a lawyer or a physician having only the 
material equipment of his avocation. As the soul informs the 
body, the supernatural must inform the natural. This principle 
the Church cries out because of her fidelity to her Founder and 
because of her- love of man’s welfare. If Heaven be man’s 
destiny he must make use in accordance with reason, and to 
the measure of his ability of the means at hand, to order his 
life on earth in harmony with the divine plan. The best in- 
terests of civil government also demand this. A State in which 
citizens had lost all respect for the moral law could not endure, 
or enduring could not serve the purpose of a State; as a factory 
not guided by conscience and amenable to no higher authority, 
either would go to pieces or become an intolerable tyranny for 
its employees. 

Taking this position the Church welcomes every effort made 
amongst us for the diffusion of knowledge; but she ceases not 
to cry aloud warning of the pitfalls unless due respect is had 
for the supernatural. With the ardent affection that burns in 
the heart of every faithful Catholic for our flag and the be- 
loved country it symbolizes, there is the deepest solicitude for 
the adequate training of our youth. We are looking forward 
patiently, steadily, fixedly to the day when the four winds of 
Heaven kissing the sun-gilded peaks of this land of liberty shall 
proclaim her crowning greatness to all the nations of the earth. 
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The march of events is irresistible. The law of growth is con- 
stant, and by that law read and promulgated, it is decreed that 
this “first land raised from out the deep, the last to be found,” 
once beheld, the “star of empire” must not reverse its course. 
Westward, westward it must travel until it has covered every 
hill and plain and valley in this broad land with its pale light, 
and then transfixed by the beauty it shall gaze upon, poised 
forever until the dread angel shall trumpet the doom, it shall 
hover over this haven of peace, blessing it by its gracious smile. 

We sincerely and-earnestly and with our whole heart desire 
the education of our American youth. We want to make them 
the noblest citizenship that the world has ever conceived, im- 
measurably beyond what it has hitherto ever known; and to 
make them thus, we want the best that education can give us. 
We shall not be satisfied that they shall become carefully fitted 
and well adjusted parts of smooth running machines. We re- 
ject with scorn that they shall become highly developed and 
well-fed, withal expert animals. The type of American that 
we see in the future is an up-standing man, having a comfortable 
home and a properly nourished body, he and his children free 
from anxiety for daily sustenance; having sufficient leisure for 
just relaxation; but more than this, a man with a conscience, 
satisfied to have his share and desirous that every other shalf 
have his; a man who loves law and order and keeps the Com- 
mandments not for convenience sake but because it is eternally 
right, and because no government can endure on other founda-. 
tion; a man who fears no fellow mortal and need not, protected 
by his own rectitude and the reasonable law of a land guided 
by benevolence and justice; but fearing and above all loving 
God, walketh in His ways unto the end. This is a consummation 
devoutly to be wished, but a consummation impossible unless 
the education of our youth be accompanied by the safeguards 
of the principles of morality and virtue, unless the supernatural 
dominate the natural. 

There was a time when the relationship between the super- 
natural and natural in education was clearly understood. I refer 
to the time when the monastic school flourished. I may add 
that the democracy of education was never at any other period 
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more strongly emphasized. Students met on a basis of equality, 
favor being shown, if shown at all, to those from the humble 
walks of life, to the most needy whom the monastery encouraged 
to cultivate their talents, recognizing that otherwise richest dower 
would be wasted. All moved in the atmosphere of religion and 
found refreshment as well as culture in its consolations. Its 
music was elevating, entrancing; its statuary the highest speci- 
mens of the sculptor’s skill; its stained-glass windows were 
inspiring and so excellent that they have not since been equalled ; 
its architecture has been the model and the despair of all suc- 
ceeding efforts. Virtue and learning walked hand in hand. The 
only regret attaching to this period and its system was that owing 
to lack of manuscripts, the difficulty of travel, and perhaps the 
warlike condition of the times, the advantages of these privileges 
could not be extended beyond a comparatively limited number ; 
but it is surprising nevertheless to read of the large enrollments 
of students, sometimes running into the thousands, at these 
medizval schools. The influence carried forth from them was 
the forerunner of Europe’s subsequent development. 


In our own day, there is a tendency to forget the relationship 
between the natural and the supernatural. In government the 
theory of Jean Jacques Rousseau’s Natural Contract, has found 
in different quarters considerable favor and support. This 
theory is based on the assumption of the perfection of human 
nature. The only trouble with this theory is that it is not true. 
Human nature is remotely perfectible but it is not now perfect. 
We have not and never will have a status perfectionis acqusitae, 
but we have and will always continue to have a status perfectionis 
acquirendae. The millennium has not dawned and I am sorry 
to say there seems to be no immediate prospect of its rushing 
down upon us. This is unfortunate, but as we are confronted 
by a fixed state, a stubborn fact, we will have to make the best 
of the situation and arrange our affairs accordingly. The strug- 
gle between the forces of good and evil continues; and while 
we could ardently wish that the devil were dead we have ample 
evidence that he is not, but on the contrary, is very much alive 
and as Generalissimo arranges his lines of attack with con- 
summate skill. 
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Now despite the theory of those who in their plan of educa- 
tion as in Jean Jacques’ accounting for civil government, assume 
the perfectoin of human nature, we are obliged to acknowledge 
the darkened understanding, the weakened will, and the strong 
inclination to evil, still lingering in the race. At least there is 
abundant evidence to this state of affairs. In other words, in 
the light of experience the dreadfully old-fashioned and obsolete 
doctrine of original sin refuses to down; and just when we 
thought we had outgrown it we find after all that we cannot 
get along without it. When we come to the training of our 
youth, to the providing for the education of the generations 
who are to succeed us, we should be kind, better even, gentle; 
we should be bountiful in supplying equipment; we should be 
careful of their health and diligent to observe the requirements 
of fresh air and sanitation; and we may even go afield to in- 
dulge some -pet fads and fancies; but we should always re- 
member, and if we do not, we certainly shall not be allowed to 
forget entirely, that our youth need discipline of the will ‘as 
well as of the mind and that however sweet and attractive they 
may appear as they all undoubtedly are, they have not become 
completely immune from inherent perversity. 

In proof of man’s innate tendency to evil and its excesses, 
formerly it was customary to adduce the careers of the ancient 
cruel conquerors such as Cyrus, Darius, Xerxes, Alexander, 
Pyrrhus and the rest. If even a small part of the outrages said 
to be committed in the present war are true, we need no longer 
go back to antiquity to support our thesis; it stands established 
and irrefutable, and we may blush to realize that notwithstanding 
our boast of progress, the degeneracy of the ancients survives 
in their descendants. None of this declares the perfection of 
human nature but it does proclaim fallen man. 


The Church has been insistent on impressing her spirit, the 
spirit of righteousness and religion upon her children; and this 
influence going out from her has radiated unto all the sons of 
men and into every strata of society. Thus has been built up 
what we know as our present civilization. Without this ‘in- 
fluence we should long since, as for instance, after the invasion 
of the northern tribes, have lapsed into barbarism. Her canon 
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law became the model of civil law. She built her monastic 
schools, and her monasteries became lighthouses. The nobility 
were rude and untutored men trained in no pursuit except the 
use of arms, capable only of leading in battle or foray. Their 
contribution to progress need not be mentioned. The monks 
preserved literature and built the universities, though ungrateful 
critics have forgotten it. Against every obstacle the Church 
labored for the common welfare and to promote the dignity of 
the common man. Holidays and holydays came to have the 
same meaning. Those majestic cathedrals with all they imply 
of community life, exquisite art, and highest consecration, multi- 
plied. Slavery was unceasingly and with success contended 
against. Woman’s peerless model and exemplar, the humble 
Virgin of Nazareth, was set on a pedestal of becoming honor. 
and woman recognizing her own dignity was protected in it by 
the noblest chivalry. The workman had his guilds. Guiding 
and protecting and heard above every storm was the one strong 
voice, that of the Supreme Pontiff; while in the calm of peaceful 
life it uttered messages of kindness and encouragement. Under 
these circumstances the work of civilization and education, 
synonymous terms, went forward. Man was not abandoned to 
himself or to his own devices of a pretended transcendant nature ; 
on this score there was no delusion, and if there had been, we 
would not be able to-day to abuse the monks or to talk about 
the dark ages — we would be walking through primeval forests 
and feeding on acorns and fish. 

In looking over history, there are three events which strike 
us as of supreme importance. These are, first, Magna Charta ; 
second, The Invention of Printing; third, The Discovery of 
America, standing in the order in which we have mentioned them 
for liberty, enlightenment, opportunity. With Magna Charta, 
man’s rights became of account; with the invention of printing, 
the means of education were marvelously multiplied; America 
gave the field to work out man’s full destiny. 

Now, here we stand to-day, heirs to all the past. There is no 
reason why we should not go forward working out what seems 
plainly God’s plan and purpose. The hope is fondly cherished 
that America, our own beloved land, is to be the crowning 
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glory of a civilization in which democracy and the rights of 
man shall find adequate and just expression. We are anxious 
to contribute our share. We serve in the fullest loyalty and 
devotion. In generous, albeit dutiful, response to the call of 
their country our American young manhood are going forward 
in their thousands and hundreds of thousands, and they have 
resolved that the “old flag which has never touched the ground” 
shall win new laurels of renown on European battlefields. They 
are actuated by the most disinterested motives that ever possessed 
soldiers’ hearts, they desire to give liberty to every human be- 
ing, to make “the world safe for democracy.” Let us be ani- 
mated by like earnest resolve for our institutions at home, so 
that when victory perches on our banners abroad we may feel 
assured that the blessings of equal liberty and opportunity may 
abide with us unimpaired and unsullied. We are not without 
threatening dangers. Economic unrest, socialism, indifferentism, 
infidelity, knock insistently at our doors. These and kindred 
dangers will be averted, and we will advance to higher and 
nobler and greater achievements if we have safeguarded the 


education of our youth by the inculcation of principles of 
morality and religion. Education is the key to the future. 





THE CROSS AND THE FLAG 


HON. JOHN J. BARRETT, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The Convention which receives us in its public session to- 
night happened to assemble at the most novel hour in American 
history; and the coincidence is suggestive. For the ‘first time 
since this Republic began, every institution and every person in 
the land stands challenged for the credentials of his loyalty and 
service. 

It was high time, after a century and a half of unquestioning 
welcome to all classes, creeds and opinions, and unsuspecting 
hospitality to all who came our way, that the roll of the faith- 
ful should be called. It was high time that a nation that was 
founded upon the most benign theories that were ever made 
the basis of a State; that was summoned by its fundamental 
principles, its supreme ideals, its splendid past and its high 
future, into a mortal combat in which all these were challenged ; 
that was surprised in such a combat by unexpected disaffection 
among her own people and stunned by stark treason among her 
guests;— it was high time that such a nation should line up 
every person and institution in the land, search their hearts and 
scrutinize their activities, and at the door of every home, at 
the threshold of every house of worship, and in the inmost 
council-chamber of every institution, to demand the countersign, 
—‘“loyalty and service.” It was almost time for heaven itself 
to send an angel with a flaming sword to expel from such a 
realm the faithless sons of such a sovereign, and to take his 
station by the side of “Liberty Enlightening the World”, to 
exclude forever from this paradise of nations every suspect 
man and race. 

What response does the Catholic Educational Association 
make to that question of the hour? How do you, your work 

(110) 
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and your supporters answer the challenge for the countersign? 
For that is the single particular in which the American people 
care to consider any man or any institution in this fateful 
moment. 

I voice the feelings of every delegate to this assembly when 
I say that one and all they rejoice at the coincidence by which 
that challenge knocks at the door of their Convention, because 
it finds them with a pledge and a message that satisfy and 
reassure their fellow-countrymen of every creed. 

This Association represents the Catholic Church in America 
in perhaps its most important aspect, for it represents the educa- 
tional side of that institution. Its jurisdiction embraces every 
grade and phase of the work,—from the child entering its 
primary school to the man or woman passing out of its university 
into the world, or through its seminaries or novitiates into its 
ministry. * And so it represents the thought, the intelligence, the 
mind and the attitude of that creed. In a matter like this it is, 
therefore, in the highest sense, the voice of the Catholic Church 
in this Republic. 

The answer of the Convention of this Association to the ques- 
tion as to where the Catholic Church in America stands, in this 
as well as every other department of her activities, at this su- 
preme hour in our country’s history, rings out clear and un- 
equivocal, — the loudest in the land, — in the forthright pledge 
that she stands behind the government and under the flag. That 
attitude has not waited for its proclamation upon any summons. 
It has- been preached from our pulpits and shouted from our 
church-towers since the first moment of this evil hour; and any 
one of us can answer for her. 

We pledge our country our single-hearted allegiance. We en- 
tertain no scruples about the justice of her participation in the 
conflict. We approve the course she has taken in the crisis, and 
we would have had her take no other. We commend the 
sagacious and high-minded statesmanship with which heaven 
has blessed her counsels, and we see a mark of heaven’s favor 
for our cause in the inspired leader, Woodrow Wilson, it gave us 
for the struggle. We stand ready to promote our country’s 
fortunes at the sacrifice of all our resources of human life and 
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earthly possessions. With all our strength and mind and heart 

we pray for victory to the arms of our country and her gallant 

allies. We hold no allegiance that conflicts with our love of 

the flag, and whereever it leads we are prepared to follew. 
Chesterton says: , 


“Loyalty is probably best to be defined somewhat thus: it is 
the sentiment due to those things to which our obligation is in a 
sense infinite—that is, cannot be calculated as for barter, and 
can only be expressed by a general and final dedication of the 
affections. Thus a man owes loyalty to his mother, because 
nothing short of seeing her through any of her troubles could be 
commensurate with a gift which is mystical and absolute; the 
gift of life itself and of life at the risk of death. In the same 
way a man owes loyalty to his country, because he cannot, even 
in imagination, set any limits to what he owes to the corporate 
culture and order that has protected his cradle and informed 
his mind. I cannot tell how much I owe of all things to my 
country and, through it, to having certain well-guarded tradi- 
tions in my soul, certain deep-sunken habits in my body. There- 
fore, the ultimate act of deserting what I conceive to be her 
interests and promoting the interests of any other people, would 
still be the act of Modren and Ganelon and Judas Iscariot. This 
then, is loyalty ; loving something as one loves one’s mother, with 
an infinite gratitude for an infinite gift.” 


That is the quality of the loyalty we pledge to this anxious 
hour. And we entertain it as we were taught it,—not as a 
mere sentiment but as a solemn duty, — the sovereign duty of 
the citizen, — an obligation binding in the forum of his con- 
science. And we hold him a blasphemer who is irreverent to 
the flag. 

Besides those great and overshadowing considerations we have 
another and incidental motive for our fidelity to our country. 
We Catholics are indebted deeply to this Republic; and we ac- 
knowledge the obligation. We are the recipient of boundless 
benefactions at her hands. In no other land the wide world 
round has any institution received the welcome and hospitality 
that the Church has received here. It is free and unhampered 
in this Republic as nowhere else, and it has flourished to the 
wonder of its disciples in every other land. The Catholic Church 
in America has splendidly reciprocated this good-will, and she 
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never waited to be called upon to furnish proofs of where she 
stood at any hour of our country’s need. And, except in com- 
mon with the rest, she is not called upon to do so now, for the 
signs of her fealty to the Stars and Stripes are more than 
abundant. 

Her sons have enlisted in numbers beyond all due proportions 
and are shoulder to shoulder at this very hour, with their gallant 
allies, in sublime endurance, along that swaying line that holds 
our country’s fortunes in its keeping. And because they and 
the patriotic sons of every other creed in this great Republic 
are “over there,” and because the Stars and Stripes are “over 
there”, — that flag that never was raised but in a noble cause, 
and that never came down in defeat because angels’ hands 
fashioned it and angels flutter round and guard it, — because 
those boys and that flag are “over there” we have no fear but 
that the great good Genius of Liberty, who has the keeping of 
this nation’s destiny under God in his care, rides up and down 
in his imperial chariot above that trembling line, that his. will 
be the final word upon the issue of the conflict, and that his 
magic hand will snatch that banner at the crucial moment and 
carry it to victory over the broken and scattered forces of the 
foe. 

Close beside the cross, the emblem of our faith, we have 
raised the flag, the emblem of our country. Belonging side by 
side in every crisis, there never was an hour since our State 
began when the flag belonged so near the cross and the cross 
so near the flag as now. For this war against that flag is a 
war against the cross, as well, in its highest and holiest signifi- 
cation. It is a war against fundamentals that the cross stands 
for. It is a war against elementary things that the cross symbol- 
izes. It is a war against the very throne of God;—and the 
events that dragged us in,—vunwilling and resisting, — were 
only incidents of the impious and sacrilegious enterprise. Em- 
blazoned on the banner of the aggressor are such pagan shibbo- 
leths as these: “Might is right”, “There is no higher law”, 
“There is no right or wrong”, “The State is the only reality and 
substance”, “Man is made to serve the State and has no higher 
destiny”, “There are no principles of civilization”, “There is no 
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international law’, “Neither in the heavens above, nor in the 
earth beneath, nor in the waters under the earth, is there aught 
that you shall serve but me”. 

And even for all that we did not go to war, — it came to us. 
Our participation in it has the soundest justification. Though it 
challenged our civilization, assailed our honor and threatened our 
existence, we shrank from it till our forbearance looked like 
cowardice and our patience like fear; and we found ourselves 
at last on the battlefield, not because we had gone to it, but 
because they had projected the battlefield onto American terri- 
tory by attacking ship after ship that flew the American flag. 

They belong together, therefore, in this solemn hour and in 
this genuine crusade,—the cross, the emblem of the Kingdom 
of God, and the flag, the emblem of a Republic that stands for 
the fundamentals of Christian civilization. 

That is the pledge with which you and we respond to the 
eager inquiries of our country; and those are the tokens we 
tender of its sincerity. 


“Thou, too, sail on, O ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


“Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee, — are all with thee!” 


The message with which this Convention replies to the anx- 
ieties of the hour is even more reassuring than its pledge. It 
is a message that springs from the very heart of your mission 
and goes direct to the heart of the mission of our country in 
the war. 

For what is the central principle of the system of education 
which this Convention represents but this: Knowledge is power; 
but power of any kind, without restraint, is an evil worse than 
ignorance or weakness; knowledge is force, but force of every 
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variety, undisciplined, runs straight to tyranny; and unrestrained 
power and undisciplined force, in the material order as well as 
in the mental, have their last root in those very principles of 
that false and pagan philosophy which has loosened this plague 
upon the world, — “Might is right”, “There is no higher law”, 
“There is no right or wrong”, “The State is the only reality 
and substance”, “Man is made to serve the State and has no 
higher destiny”. The central principle of your theory of educa- 
tion declares further that there is no royal road of escape from 
power unrestrained and force undisciplined, whether they have 
taken possession of a man or of a State; that there is no short 
cut to immunity from the evils of the reign and rule and ruin 
of those dire principles; that as those evils have their root in 
those false principles, those false principles must be rooted up 
in individual life and thereby in national life, and in their place 
must be planted the eternal principles of a higher law, inherent 
right and wrong, and essential good and evil. It is a fundamental 
theory of our Catholic educational system that men must be 
forever taught that just as there is a law of gravitation that 
holds the earth to its orbit, as really is there a higher law that 
holds mankind to its orbit also; that there are principles of 
eternal truth from which spring principles of eternal justice; 
that out of that higher law and from those eternal principles 
issue human rights and duties superior to the State and which 
no government may violate whatever its necessities; that among 
the most precious of the principles that spring imperious and 
inviolable from that higher law are these: Man was not made 
for the State, the State was made for man; there are principles 
of civilization that carry a divine sanction; there are mandates 
of international law that say “Thou shalt not” to a government 
even when they leave it no other alternative; the end does not 
justify the means, with a State any more than with an individual ; 
“Render unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s.” 

These are not novel doctrines that you teach and that are 
the heart of your teaching. These are not principles alien or 
antagonistic to the ‘spirit or institutions of our country. These 
are not theorems out of touch with modern civilization. These 
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are the very axioms of civilization for the triumph of which this 
nation has cast its far-flung battle line in this momentuus strug- 
gle. These are the very “cells of the soul” of the civilization 
for which this country is rushing her flag and her sons to the 
forefront of this mighty conflict. These are the very truths, 
sublime and stirring, with which Desiré Cardinal Mercier, writ- 
ing with the pen of an archangel, has roused and rallied the civil- 
ized world. 

Nor are these principles ethereal, too abstract or too intangible 
to take firm hold of the minds and hearts of men. Why, these 
very principles are that same spiritual force, mightier than the 
mightiest that material agencies can create, that takes its stand 
to-day in the great highway of time, of destiny, of civilization, 
of the world, and says with serenity, with confidence, with as- 
surance, to.the most stupendous array of physical power that 
was ever marshalled in the history of men: “You shall not 
pass!” And it shall not! 

It is also a cardinal principle of your central teaching theory 
that these sovereign truths, inborn though they are in human 
nature and responsive to appeal, should find a place in educa- 
tion; and that out of them will come, with many other fruits, 
the all-saving virtue of restraint; indeed, that there is no firm 
foundation for that virtue but that higher law and those prin- 
ciples that issue from it. You hold fast, too, to the theory, — 
all too plain from familiar experience,— that it is the natural 
tendency of power, in every phase in which it is developed and 
in every department in which it is employed, to run to‘ the limit 
of excesses; that it fails to provide spontaneously its corre- 
sponding virtue of restraint; and that it is imperative there- 
fore to saturate the process of education throughout with those 
great moral principles that give vitality to that essential quality. 

All these considerations have peculiar application to a de- 
mocracy, where every man is a sovereign and the collective in- 
dividuals rule. For, as Tocqueville says: “The weakness of a 
democracy is that, unless guarded, it merges in despotism.” And 
Wendell Phillips: “Despotism looks down into the poor man’s 
cradle, and knows it can crush resistance and curb ill-will. De- 
mocracy sees the ballot in that baby hand; and selfishness bids 
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her put integrity on one side of those baby footsteps and intelli- 
gence on the other, lest her own hearth be in peril.” 

That is the message with which this Convention answers this 
questioning hour. That is the patriotic service with which it 
shows cause to its fellow-citizens on this dark and anxious day. 

Is it genuine service? Or could it easily be dispensed with? 

The best study that has been made of our institutions, their 
origin, their operations, and the influences that have affected them 
for good or evil, is The American Commonwealth by James 
Bryce. Let me read, without comment, a few observations from 
that standard authority along this line: : 


“No one is so thoughtless as not to sometimes ask himself what 
would befall mankind if the solid fabric of belief on which their 
morality has hitherto rested, or at least been deemed by them to 
rest, were suddenly to break up. . . . Morality with religion 
for its sanction has hitherto been the basis of social polity, except 
under military despotism; would morality be so far weakened 
as to make social polity unstable? and if so, would a reign of 
violence return? In Europe this question does not seem urgent, 
because in Europe the physical force of armed men which main- 
tains order is usually conspicuous, and because obedience to 
authority is everywhere in Europe matter of ancient habit. 

But in America the whole system of government seems to rest 
not on armed force, but on the will of the numerical majority, 
a majority most of whom might well think that its overthrow 
would be for them a gain. . . . Suppose that all these men 
ceased to believe that there was any power above them, any 
future before them, anything in heaven or earth but what their 
senses told them of . . . would the moral code stand unshaken, 
and with it the reverence for law, the sense of duty towards 
the community, and even towards the generations yet to come? 

History, if she cannot give a complete answer to this 
question, tells us that hitherto civilized society has rested on 
religion, and that free government has prospered best among 
religious peoples.. . . Yet America seems as unlikely to drift 
from her ancient moorings as any country of the Old World. 

Religion and conscience have been a constantly active 
force in the American commonwealth . . . not indeed strong 
enough to avert many moral and political evils, yet at the worst 
times inspiring a minority with a courage and ardour by which 
moral and political evils have been held at bay, and in the long 
run generally overcome. 

“It is an old saying that monarchies live by honor and republics 
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by virtue. The more democratic republics become, the more the 
masses grow conscious of their own power, the more do they 
need to live, not only by patriotism, but by reverence and self- 
control, and the more essential to their well-being are those 
sources whence reverence and self-control flow.” 


Just one concluding thought. Are those high things we have 
been talking of realities, or are they shadows? Are those con- 
ceptions of a higher law, sovereign right, eternal justice, and 
human destiny beyond the State, —are all these hollow super- 
stition or are they solid truth? Are those great principles 
which are the soul of your educational system and, by such a 
fine coincidence, at the same time the very gospel for which 
this nation and its allies are enduring their bitter passion to-day, 
—are all these but hallucinations of a world distraught with 
grief and looking for comfort from some external source be- 
cause there is no comfort here? Are all these but ethereal echoes 
from the cold and silent stars, of humanity’s unceasing wail 
against the pain and sorrow, the disappointment and despair of 
this abandoned sphere? 

Some men claim that .those fundamental doctrines are im- 
peached by this calamity; that the race has proved the case 
against itself by this barbaric struggle; and that this chaos,— 
cruel in its pitiless scorn of human life and human achievement, 
and blind in its purposeless onrush to annihilation, — dethrones 
a spurious sovereign of the universe whom hope and fear had 
crowned. They acknowledge the stern alternative; and despite 
the frightful object-lesson which fire and flame on land and sea 
and in the heavens illumine of the degradation that humanity has 
come to if there be nothing higher than the whim of the absolute 
State and no restraint upon imperial will, they bow their minds 
to sovereign power and force, to blood and iron, and accept their 
high decree, that might is right. And the choice is that and 
that alone, for there is no answer to that brutal maxim but the 
higher law. 

But that higher faith is not impeached by the experience 
through which humanity is passing. Those fundamental prin- 
ciples are not disturbed by this catastrophe. The solid support 
that reason and revelation give to that faith and those funda- 
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mentals feels none of the shock of this upheaval. Wicked in 
its origin, this war has become invested, through the firm re- 
sistance put against it, with a purpose and a value that redeem 
it utterly from that black despair. Look at it calmly for just 
a moment and you can see it working, despite the purpose for 
which it was begun, to an end that if fully attained will measure 
up to all its grim and ghastly cost. 

In its slow but sure course this war is moving on to a decision 
of this tremendous threefold proposition, which will thence- 
forth and forever stand as a settled and accepted truth of the 
human race and of human affairs, and stamped with a finality 
that nothing less than such a conflict could fasten on it: First, 
that the race at large has an inborn faith in a law that is higher 
than man can make or the State repeal; second, that this faith 
in that higher law has such native vitality and inherent vigor 
that a preponderance of the -race will rise and rally against any 
gross and fundamental violation of its principles, and will make 
the sacrifice of every earthly treasure and of life itself to vin- 
dicate its sanctity; and third, and chiefly, that this faith, inborn 
and vigorous, is a spiritual force mightier than all the material 
forces that can be combined against it;—that the powers of 
light are stronger than the powers of darkness. 

That is the compensating end to which our firm and steadfast 
defense against this war of conquest is leading the world,— to 
prove decisively, with all the finality of a demonstrated, scien- 
tific fact of human life, the existence, the vigor, the invincibility 
of that faith and force;—to fix that primacy, establish that 
supremacy, and settle that order of precedence forever as an 
axiom of the race. That is the adequate good that we have 
injected into this evil thing and that rescues the human family 
from the grave impeachment of being engaged in a suicidal 
conflict. That is the all-sufficient outcome which forbids the 
thought that the higher law and its boasted principles are under- 
mined by such conditions. There is not despair for the race in 
this agonizing conflict that was forced upon it; there is faith; 
there is glory; there is vindication. 

That is the conception of this war that makes us prouder 
than ever of old human nature. That is the conception of this 
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war that makes us prouder than ever of “Old Glory”. That is 
the conception of this war that makes us prouder than ever of 
a system of education whose: fundamental principles have be- 
come the war-cry of the nation. That is the conception of this 
war that makes the khaki uniform the livery of God and our sons 
and brothers soldiers of the Lord. That is the conception of this 
war that makes it inconceivable that Providence should be in- 
different to the outcome. That is the conception of this war 
that makes us sure that, if the hour needs it, over the battlements 
of heaven will tumble the thunderbolts of God to put down this 
rebellion against His supremacy. 


In another day,—not distant we hope,—some second Michael 
Angelo will journey over the hushed and abandoned battlefield of 
Belgium, Italy and France, to catch an inspiration for a monu- 
ment to express the highest meaning of the conflict, and to find a 
spot at which to place it in commemoration of the victory. Foot- 
sore and weary he will make his way over that long and winding 
region that yesterday was studded with the classic creations of the 


genius of the race and to-day is a hideous and unbroken waste. 
He will brood over the ruins of temples of worship that inspired 
art had fashioned and love of God had reared. He will sit and 
muse among the broken walls and battered roofs and empty 
shelves and deserted corridors of temples of learning that were 
as priceless in their splendid beauty as in the treasured lore that 
came in rare and wonderful books and went forth in rare and 
wonderful men. He will walk with a heavy heart over fields 
that once were rich and glad with all the fruits of bounteous 
nature and industrious man, but that now are barren of a living 
leaf. He will gaze with grief unutterable upon the crumbled 
heaps of villages where all was peace, contentment, love and 
home. He will pick his way through the obliterated streets of 
mangled cities which centuries had reared as rich and-gorgeous 
monuments to proud and thrifty peoples. His heart will sink 
amid the wilderness of graves that converted a continent into a 
city of the dead. His soul will be stirred to a tempest of emotions 
by the wreck and ruin that fill his eyes and his fancy will sicken 
at the awful spectacle and shrink from its harrowing task. But 
seated some night on a hilltop on the Marne, and lifting his 
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gaze from the desolation about him to the myriad lights that 
still signal a living God on an unconquered throne; plunged into 
a reverie on the spiritual things that survive the ravages of time 
and the plunder of men; and catching the true conception of 
this conflict and of the victory that crowned it, he will carve 
a cross and plant it there, to symbolize the fact that humanity 
was crucified but civilization redeemed. 





DEPARTMENT OF CATHOLIC 
COLLEGES AND SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TuEsDAY, JULY 23, 1918, 2:00 P. M. 


The Department of Catholic Colleges and Secondary Schools 
held its first session at 2:00 P. M. Prayer was said by Rev. 
Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Vice President of the Department. 

The minutes of the preceding convention were adopted as 
printed in the Annual Report. . The Vice President then read 
the following letter from the President of the Department, ad- 
dressed to the Secretary: 


“My Dear FATHER O’REILLY: 


“T am forced by circumstances to make to you and through you 
to the Department of Catholic Colleges and Secondary Schools an 
apology for my failure to be present to fulfill my duties as 
president at the annual convention. Circumstances over which 
I have no control make it absolutely impossible for me to be 
present on this occasion. I feel confident that the interest which 
I have taken in the past in everything connected with the wel- 
fare of our Department will save me from the suspicion of in- 
difference in the work of the organization. I am heart and soul 
in the Catholic Educational Association, and in particular with 
the Department which has honored me twice with the presidency. 
Were I left entirely to myself I would show my appreciation in 
a more concrete and convincing manner than by a mere apology 
for my absence. 

“As I do not see my way clear to take an active part in the 
work of the association for some time, I desire that my name be 
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omitted from the various committees in which it appears. Please 
notify Doctor Schumacher, the Chairman of the Committee on 
Standardization, so that he may avail himself of the present op- 
portunity to substitute for me another member on that com- 
mittee. I wish to assure you and my many friends among 
Catholic educators that I am as interested as ever in the wel- 
fare of the Catholic Educational Association. It seems to be 
the only unifying influence in higher Catholic education, and 
certainly the need of unification. and mutual cooperation is 
evident. 

“Praying God to bless the cause which we all have so much 
at heart, and with a most sincere regret that I cannot share in 
the deliberations, I am 


“Sincerely yours, 


“Joun P. O’Manoney, C. S. V., 
“President.” 


The Vice President then addressed the members of the Asso- 
ciation as follows: 


ADDRESS OF REVEREND BROTHER THOMAS, F.S.C. 


While it is a great pleasure and honor for me as Vice Presi- 
dent of this Department to open its proceedings to-day 
under such auspicious circumstances in this great and beautiful 
metropolis of the Golden West, yet the keen edge of the pleasure 
is somewhat dulled by the fact that our President, the genial, 
earnest, and learned Dr. O’Mahoney is unable to be with us to 
welcome you to the sessions of 1918. 

The splendid greetings with which the city of San Francisco 
bade us to be at home within her gates augur well for the work 
before us; work which is of vast significance for the cause of 
higher Catholic education. 

Year after year we meet in these conventions and not the least 
advantage of these meetings is our coming to know each other,— 
men from the east and men from the west, men from north and 
south, all engaged in similar work, the great work of higher edu- 
cation founded on Catholic ideals. We come to know and re- 
spect each other and to understand the problems that we collec- 
tively and individually have to face. The formulation of these 
problems to many institutions and localities is insistent and their 
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solution compelling. The past history of this Department shows 
how the delegates have met and solved these problems as they 
have arisen. 

This year’s Convention will hear the report of the Committee 
on Standardization, which report represents the result of several 
years of earnest study and discussion of the difficult problems 
of what constitutes a standard Catholic college, and the corol- 
lary of that, the issuance by the Committee of a list of colleges 
which have voluntarily submitted their equipment and their 
courses for measurement according to our accepted definition of 
a standard Catholic college. 

This is our fifteenth annual Convention, and looking over 
the history of these past meetings one is convinced that our 
Association is now on such a solid footing and has attained such 
a unity of purpose that we feel it has forged our various higher 
educational institutions together into one well coordinated organ- 
ization. 

This healthy growth, and the strengthening of this association 
of Catholic colleges, makes us feel we need no longer to work 
merely as individuals striving only in our own restricted terri- 
tories, but by our concerted action through this Association we 
have become nation-wide in scope and, thereby have become a 
more potent instrument for the doing of what is God’s work 
for us — the Christian education of youth. 


The first paper assigned for the afternoon was “Training of 
College Students for the Lay Apostolate,” by the Rev. Edward 
F. Garesché, S. J., The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. 

The discussion of this paper was opened by Rev. Albert C. 
Fox, President of Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wiscon- 
sin. It was followed by a formal discussion of the paper by 
Rev. Walter Tredtin, S. M., West Philadelphia Catholic High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. In the absence of Father Tredtin, this 
paper was read by the Secretary. Upon suggestion made by 
Father Garesché, the Chair was authorized to appoint a com- 
mittee to report at the next convention on “Training of College 
Students for the Lay Apostolate.” The following committee was 
appointed: Rev. Edward Garesché, S. J., Chairman, St. Louis, 
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Mo.; Rev. Walter C. Tredtin, S. M., Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. 
Albert Fox, S. J., Prairie du Chien; Miss Molloy, Winona, 
Minn. 

The Chair then appointed the Committees on Nominations and 
Resolutions. 

After a short recess, the session was resumed, Rev. Matthew 
Schumacher, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Indiana, presiding. The 
paper, “Report of the Committee on Standardization,” was read 
by Very Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., President St. Mary 
College, Dayton, O., Secretary of the Committee on Standard- 
ization. This paper was discussed by Rev. R. H. Tierney, S. J., 
editor of America, and Rev. Matthew Schumacher, C. S. C. 
Father Tierney insisted that it should be well understood that 
it is not the policy of the Department of Catholic Colleges and 
Secondary Schools to do anything that would hinder the growth 
of the small college. On the contrary, this Department is disposed 
to offer all possible assistance to institutions that aspire to the 
rank of a standard college. 

In the course of his remarks Father Schumacher said: “The 
necessity of having a list of standard colleges is growing from 
day to day. I would advise that the list of standardized colleges 
be published-as soon as possible and that recognition be applied 
for to all national organizations of the country.” 

Upon motion made and seconded, the Committee on Standard- 
ization was authorized to proceed with the publication of the 
list of standard colleges and to apply for recognition to all 
national educational agencies. 


The Catholic Colleges for women held their first meeting at 
4:30 p.m. The meeting was an informal one, the greater part 
of the time being devoted to the discussion of the advisability 
of the Catholic Colleges for women having their own Officers. 
A motion to this effect was finally made and seconded and a 
committeee on nominations appointed by the Chair. 
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SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 9:00 A. M. 


The first paper read at this session was, “The Philosophy of 
the Church Liturgy,” by the Very Rev. P. J. Foote, S. J., St. 
Ignatius University, San Francisco, California. The paper was 
discussed by Rev. John M. Redon, SS., St. Patrick Seminary, 
Menlo Park, California. 

The second paper was “Orientation of Content in Mathematical 
Text-books for Colleges and High Schools,” by Rev. Brother 
Lewis, F. S. C., St. Mary’s College, Oakland, California. This 
paper was discussed by Rev. R. M. Kelly, S. J., Creighton Univer- 
sity, Omaha, and Brother Thomas, F. S. C., Manhattan College, 
New York. 

The third paper was “Catholic College Education on the 
Pacific Coast,” by Rev. James Conlon, S. J., St. Ignatius Uni- 
versity, San Francisco, California. 

At 2:30 P. M., there was a paper on “Coordination of Lan- 
guage Studies,” by the Rev. Zacheus Maher, S. J., Loyola Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, California. This paper was discussed by Rev. 
Brother Leo, F. S. C., St. Mary’s College, Oakland, California. 
The discussion submitted by Rev. Francis C. Donnelly, S. J., 
College of Holy Cross, Worcester, Mass., was read by Rev. 
Robert M. Kelly, S. J., Creighton, Omaha. Professor Cornwall, 
formerly of Louvain University, now Professor of Linguistics 
at the University of California, who was present, also took part 
in the discussion. 


THIRD SESSION 
THuRsDAY, JULY 24, 9:00 A. M. 


The meeting Thursday morning was given up to reports from 
the various sections and to discussing matters relating to the 
welfare of the Department. 

Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, read 
a paper on “Educational Departments in Colleges to Prepare 
for State Training.” This paper was discussed by Rev. Matthew 
Schumacher, C. S, C., Notre Dame, Indiana, and Brother Ben- 
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jamin, C. F. X., Louisville, Kentucky, Rev. Michael D. Con- 
nolly, San Francisco, V. Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., Day- 
ton, Ohio, Miss Mary Molloy, Winona, Minn., Brother Thomas, 
F. S. C., New York City, Rev. Edward A. Pace, Washington, 
D..G, 

At 10:15 A. M. was read the paper, “Catholic Professional 
Education” by Rev. Charles B. Moulinier, S. J., Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The paper was discussed 
by Rev. Edward A. Pace, Catholic University of America, Rev. 
L. J. Kenny, S. J., St. Louis, Mo., Rev. Z. J. Maher, S. J., 
Los Angeles, California, Rev. P. J. Foote, S. J., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

The discussion was interrupted for a short time by the arrival 
of Most Rev. Edward Hanna, D. D., Archbishop of San Fran- 
cisco, who kindly consented to address the members of the De- 
partment. 

As the time was advancing, Brother Thomas, F. S. C., New 
York City, gave a summary of the report of the Committee on 
Legislation as affecting Catholic Colleges. 

The Committee on Nominations then reported. It was moved 
and seconded that the Secretary be instructed to cast a ballot for 
all the officers nominated. The officers of the Department are as 
follows: 

President — Very Rev. B. P. O'Reilly, S. M., Dayton, O. 
Vice President — Very Rev. R. H. Smith, S. M., Convent, La. 
Secretary — Brother Thomas, F. S. C., New York, N. Y. 

Members of General Executive Board — Rev. M. A. Schu- 
macher, C. S. C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. Albert C. Fox, S. J., 
Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Members of the Department Executive Committee — Very 
Rev. J. F. Green, O. S. A., Chicago, Ill.; Rev. D. J. McHugh, 
C. M., Chicago, IIl.; Rev. J. B. Craney, Dubuque, Ia.; Rev. J. 
C. Kearns, S. J., Spring Hill, Ala.; Brother Edward, F. S. C., 
New York, N. Y.; Rev. Ignatius Wagner, C. PP. S., College- 
ville, Ind.; Brother James, C. F. X., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. 
D. A. Casey, O. P., Providence, R. I.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, 
C. S. Sp., LL. D., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rev. Patrick Cummins, O. 
S. B., Conception, Mo.; Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D., St. Mary-of- 
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the-Woods, Ind.; Rev. Joseph A. O’Connor, New York, N. Y.; 
Rev. R. M. Kelley, S. J., Omaha, Nebr. 


COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


Committee — Rev. James H. Ryan, D. D., St. Mary-of-the- 
Woods, Ind.; Miss Mary A. Molloy, A. M., Ph. D., Winona, 
Minn. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported and the resolutions 
were adopted as read. 


RESOLUTIONS 


We wish to express our whole-hearted approval of the efforts 
being made by the Government of the United States to enlist 
the colleges of the country in the work of winning the war, and 
we recommend that all our colleges cooperate, the men’s col- 
leges by maintaining the necessary equipment for military science, 
and the women’s colleges by forming local branches of the Red 
Cross Auxiliary. 

It is strongly recommended that the work of the lay apostolate 
be given more emphasis,—by a stronger organization of sodalities, 
and by the introduction of lecture sections, parish activity pub- 
licity and like sections. 

It is most desirable and important that our standard colleges 
organize departments of education for the training of prospective 
school teachers. 

We urge special attention at the present time to courses in 
civics in secondary schools and to courses in American govern- 
ment and politics in the colleges; and we suggest that in the 
history courses the activity and work of the Catholic Church 
in the growth of our country be adequately treated. 


At the Conference of Women’s Colleges the following plat- 
form for the better organization of educational resources was 
adopted : 

1. That we give every possible help and encouragement to 
the up-building and multiplication of the Catholic elementary 
schools. 

2. That we endeavor by cooperation and encouragement to 
further any movement to organize Catholic free high schools in 
places where such institutions are needed. 

. That we support every effort to make such schools 
thoroughly standard with reference to the preparation of teachers, 
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the character of the academic work and the equipment of build- 
ings, libraries and laboratories. 

4. That we do all in our power to see that the school is duly 
and promptly accredited by agencies endorsed by the Catholic 
Educational Association. 

That we leave nothing undone in our effort to retain 
pupils in school until they finish the grades; that we hold ever 
before the pupils the almost imperative necessity of counting 
no effort too great to secure a high school education; that we 
encourage graduates of high schools to enter college, so that in 
greater and greater numbers we may have Catholic men and 
women filling the great industrial and commercial openings as 
well as the professions. 

6. That we use our many-sided influence to support and 
expand the thoroughly standard institutions already existing for 
the higher education of men and women, and that we view with 
grave concern any sporadic waste of time, intellect and equip- 
ment in the opening of new colleges that cannot meet accepted 
requirements. 

That we develop among ourselves a class consciousness in 
the matter of public service; that we realize that there is no 
such institution as a “private” school and that every teacher is 
a public servant. 

8. That we try to come to a better understanding one of an- 
other; that we work for fair play and honesty in advertising, 
and that we repudiate the use of advertising copy that is exag- 
gerated, misleading and without truth. 

g. That we organize ourselves efficiently to do the things that 
are needful; that we work, as only women can work, to co- 
operate, coordinate, conserve and concentrate our abilities, our 
ambitions and our physical resources. 


Upon motion duly made and seconded, the Secretary was ad- 
vised to send a telegram to Rt. Rev. D. M. Gorman, LL. D., 
of Boise City, offering him the hearty congratulations of the 
members of the Department of Catholic Colleges and Secondary 
Schools on his elevation to the episcopacy 


BERNARD P. O’REILLY, S. M., 
Secretary. 











MEETING OF THE COMMITTEE ON STAND- 
ARDIZATION OF CATHOLIC COLLEGES 





PROCEEDINGS 


TwEsDAY, JULY 23, 1918 


The Committee on Standardization of Catholic Colleges held 
a special meeting at 4 P. M. in Hall A, Young Men’s Institute. 
These were present: Rev. Matthew A. Schumacher, C. S. C.. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. Albert C. 
Fox, S. J., Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wis.; Very Rev. 
Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., St. Mary College, Dayton, O.; Rev. 
Brother Thomas, F. S. C., New York. Rev. Matthew 
Schumacher, Chairman of the Committee, presided, and made 
the following address: 


ADDRESS OF REVEREND MATTHEW SCHUMACHER, C. S. C. 


The Committee on Standardization of Catholic Colleges takes 
pleasure in offering its first report to the Department of Catholic 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. It also wishes to state its 
gratification at the cordial cooperation met with on the part of 
the schools to which questionnaires were sent. It finds in this 
spirit of cooperation the most hopeful sign for the fruitful 
continuance of its work. 

It might be well to note briefly the steps that led to the forma- 
tion of this Committee and to indicate the purpose of the work 
entrusted to it. From 1911 on the question of standardization 
has been the foremost one at every meeting of the Association. 
The various elements that enter into this question came up for 
consideration and after a careful handling of each phase of the 
problem, decisions were reached. The study has been rather 
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intense for the last five years, and the difficulties that had to 
be overcome served only to bring out in clearer relief the pur- 
pose and advantage of standardization. Thus, when at the con- 
vention at St. Paul, 1915, the requirements for the standard 
college were unanimously adopted, the College Department had 
taken a great step forward. There was only one other to take 
and that was to empower a committee to apply these standards. 
A divergence of opinion regarding the advisability of applying 
these standards brought to light many points of view that have 
proven most helpful. The splendid spirit shown by all the 
schools in assisting the Committee in its work more than com- 
pensates for the heated discussions that preceded this final and 
important step. 

The Committee, in accordance with the action of the Buf- 
falo convention, 1917, made it perfectly clear that application 
for standardization was a voluntary matter. The fact that 
practically every school receiving a questionnaire returned the 
same filled out or gave reasons for not filling it out, indicates 
that every one in the field of Catholic college education realizes 
the advantage of the present movement and is heartily in accord 
with it. This action has given great impetus to our cause as a 
whole and offers muchencouragement to each school concerned — 
a gratifying reward to all who worked earnestly to bring this 
about or who had given all the support they could claim as their 
own. It has placed us in a position where we can meet any 
problem no matter how large, and meet it in a way that will 
bring desirable results. We are no longer working separately, 
we are no longer putting forth individual efforts only, but we 
are moving as a unit in a cause that is worthy of our best ser- 
vice. We no longer feel the migivings that come from isolation, 


for all schools can now meet perplexing situations as they arise 


with a calmness and a feeling of power formerly existent only in 
scattered instances. Briefly, we are achieving a solidarity, and 
the future of Catholic college education is making a strong 
and convincing appeal, for we are in a position where we 
can see much ahead that is heartening to Catholic colleges as a 
whole and individually. 

It might not be amiss to indicate again the purpose of the 
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whole movement. There has been suspicion in the minds of 
some, and perhaps that suspicion has not been allayed in all 
minds, that this present work was not only uncalled for but that 
it is an influence, by way of discrimination, that is harmful to 
certain Catholic schools. It is hardly necessary to say that these 
suspicions are unfounded; on the contrary the guiding motive 
of the work has always been a desire to be helpful to other 
schools. Helpfulness has been the keynote of the work. There 
has never been any thought of injury in the slightest degree to 
anyone engaged in the cause of Catholic education, but the plan 
has ever been to make the efforts of all the workers in the great 
cause bear adequate fruit. This has been expressed so :fre- 
quently, at various times and by different individuals, before 
the whole convention and in special committee meetings, that 
there can hardly be any question about the desire of all schools 
to give their best to help raise to its proper position the cause 
in which we are interested. It seems to me there can hardly 
be any doubt that schools which are in earnest will profit greatly 
by the work of the Committee on Standardization. The list 
of schools that is presented by the Committee should quiet any 
lingering suspicions, and should likewise be an incentive to those 
who have not reached the standards set to put forth every effort 
to supply what is wanting and in as short a time as possible hve 
their schools enrolled on this list. The friendly spirit manifested 
by the replies received from the schools that did not meet condi- 
tions at the present time, more than proves that this is correct. 
In these replies there was invariably expressed the determination 
that in a very short time their schools would be in such a con- 
dition as to meet the requirements laid down for the standard 
college. 

There is no need to remind you that the requirements. for 
the standard college were reduced to a minimum. It is fair to 
assume that these standards will be gone over again and that 
certain modifications will be made. No doubt they will 
stand substantially as they are. To get the work under way 
it was necessary to adopt a list of standards, and while this list 
conforms, practically, to the standards set up by recognized 
educational associations, the Department .of Catholic Colleges 
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and Secondary Schools of the Catholic Educational Association 
might find it both wise and needful to introduce certain changes 
as it goes on in its work. 

The Committee wishes to thank again all schools for their 
hearty cooperation and to express its conviction that with the 
continuance of the spirit shown throughout the country in get- 
ting out the first list of Catholic colleges there will be realized 
by all concerned the advantage that has come to Catholic college 
education — a knowledge based on the innate strength and power 
of our cause, a strength and power that get their convenient é¢x- 
ternal expression in the list of Standardized Colleges of the 
Department of the Catholic Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
the Catholic Educational Association. 


Following Dr. Schumacher’s address, came the Report of the 
Secretary of the Committee, Very Rev. Bernard P. O'Reilly, 
S. M., St. Mary College, Dayton, Ohio, containing a list of 
standard colleges. 


REPORT OF VERY REVEREND BERNARD P. O’REILLY, 
S. M.: 


On March 20, two copies of the questionnaire and a letter ex- 
plaining the purpose of it and signed by the Committee on Stand- 
ardization were sent to the 108 institutions listed in the Catholic 
Educational Association as members of the Department of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. As the institutions were slow in 
making returns, a postal was sent out after April 10 and a sec- 
ond postal about May 1. In the beginning of June, the Com- 
mittee on Standardization met in Chicago to consider the ques- 
tionnaires of eighty-seven colleges that had reported at that time. 

Following is the list of the colleges which, in the opinion of 
your Committee on Standardization meet the requirements of a 
standard college of the Catholic Educational Association: 


COLLEGES FOR MEN 


Augustinian College of Villanova, Villanova, Pa. 
Campion College, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. 
Creighton University, Omaha, Neb. 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 
De Paul University, Chicago, III. 
Detroit University, Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque College, Dubuque, Iowa. 
Duquesne University, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Fordham University, Fordham, N. Y. 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. 
—— College, Convent, La. 

oyola College, Baltimore, Md. 
Loyola University, New Orleans, La. 
Manhattan College, New York City, N. Y. 
Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mount St. Mary College, Emmitsburg, Md. 
St. Ambrose College and Academy, Davenport, Iowa. 
St. Benedict’s College, Atchison, Kansas.. 
St. Bonaventure’s College and Seminary, Allegany, N. Y. 
St. Francis College, Loretto, Pa. 
St. Francis Xavier College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. Ignatius College, Chicago, III. 
St. Ignatius College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
St. Ignatius University, San Francisco, Cal. 
St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
St. John’s University, Collegeville, Minn. 
St. John’s University, Toledo, Ohio. 
St. Joseph’s College, Philadelphia, Pa. 
St. Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
St. Mary College, Dayton, Ohio. 
St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal. 
St. Peter’s College, Jersey City, N. J. 
St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Il. 
St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
University of Notre Dame, Notre Dame, Ind. 





COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


College of St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, N. J. 

College of Notre Dame of Maryland, Baltimore, Md. 
College and Academy of the Sacred Heart, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mt. St. Joseph College, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Mt. St. Mary College, Plainfield, N. J. 

New Rochelle College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

St. Catherine College, St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Clara College and Academy, Sinsinawa, : Wis, 
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St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind. 

St. Mary’s College and Academy, Monroe, Mich. 
St. Mary of the Woods, Terre Haute, Ind. 

St. Teresa College, Winona, Minn. 

Trinity College, Washington, D. C. 

D’Youville College, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The other institutions that returned the questionnaires may 
be classified as follows: 


1. Institutions desiring no rating 

Four institutions filled out the questionnaires in part stating 
that they desired no rating in the Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, because two of these are preparatory seminaries and the 
other two are doing only high school work at the present time. 

2. Institutions not ready to give report 

Five institutions filled out the questionnaires in part stating 
that they were not prepared at the present time to give a report, 
as it would be necessary for them to confer with their superiors 
or the Board of Trustees, which would require some time. 

3. Institutions professing to do high school work only and 
admitting that at the present time they do not attain to the re- 
quirements of the Association for a standard college. There are 
ten institutions of this class. Some are chartered as colleges and 
empowered to confer degrees and are adding to the curriculum 
annually in view of completing collegiate courses. 

4. Institutions doing Junior College work and fully meeting 
requirements for same. 

Four institutions profess to do Junior College work only. 

5. Institutions doing Junior College work but lacking in 
science studies and equipment. 

There are two institutions of this kind. 

6. Institutions meeting all the requirements of the standard 
college with the exception of one or two. 

These institutions, eleven in number, are either lacking in 
science equipment or require only three years for graduation. 
The reports plainly indicate, however, that there is a healthy 
growth in these institutions and that they are well on their way 
towards meeting all the requirements of a standard college. 
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In looking over the names of institutions that failed to return 
the questionnaires, the Committee finds that the majority of them 
are preparatory seminaries and institutions doing little more 
than high school work. It is probable that returns were not 
given by these institutions because they did not feel at the present 
time that they could meet the requirements of the standards of 
the Catholic Educational Association. 

The Committee wishes to thank all college officials for the 
hearty cooperation given which has made it possible to present 
a report at the present Convention. All of the members of the 
Committee, being engaged in college work, fully appreciate what 
it means in the course of a school year to fill out a long and 
detailed questionnaire at a time when so many reports are called 
for from the government and other standardizing agencies. 

The questionnaire sent out was as follows: 


QUESTIONNAIRE 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


DEPARTMENT OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


The purpose of this blank is to gather data for the Com- 
mittee on Standardization. This action was authorized by the 
Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Catholic 
Educational Association at Buffalo, 1917. The resolutions of 
the Convention on this point are as follows: 


1. Those colleges that apply for approval and are approved shall be 
listed as having-applied for the aforesaid approval and having received it. 

2. The work of standardization shall be carried out by a committee of 
five, not more than one to be chosen from the same institution or its 
affiliated institutions. 

3. This committee shall be appointed by the officers and Executive 
Committee of the Department of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
this Association. It shall have a Chairman and a Secretary elected by 
its members to hold office at their will. 

4, The members of this Committee shall hold office as follows: One 
for five years, one for four years, one for three years, one for two years, 
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.and one for one year. The first committee appointed will serve for 


three years without change. 

5. No member of this Committee shall be succeeded in office by a 

person from the same institution or from any institution affiliated thereto. 
6. Each year the committee shall submit a report of its work to the 

officers and members of the Executive Committee of the Department of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools. 


The Committee will hold a meeting early in spring to act 
upon the applications received. These data are not for pub- 
lication but for the use of the Committee. The approved Col- 
leges will be notified of the action of the Committee and the 
report will be read at the Annual Convention in San Francisco. 

The Standards of the Department of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Association were adopted at the St. Paul Con- 
vention in 1915. These Standards are: 


1. The Standard College should require sixteen units for entrance 
(adopted at Chicago Convention, 1911). 

2. The Standard College should require one hundred and twenty-eight 
semester hours as a minimum for graduation. (Adopted at the New 
Orleans Convention, 1913.) : 

8. The Standard College should have at least seven departments with 
seven professors giving their entire time to College work. The depart- 
ments of English, History, Language and Philosophy should be repre- 
sented among these seven departments. 

4, The professors of the Standard College should have a college de- 
gree or its (academic) equivalent; they should instruct in that depart- 
ment for which they have had a special preparation. 

5. The library of the Standard College should contain at least 5,000 
volumes. 

6. The laboratory equipment of the Standard College should be 
sufficient to carry on work in Physics, Chemistry and Biology. The 
equipment should represent at least $5,000.00. 

7. The number of hours of work a student should be required to 
carry a week in the Standard College should be at least sixteen; ordinarily 
not more than twenty. 

8. The Standard College should require no professor to carry ordi- 
narily more than sixteen hours of teaching a week. 


The latest catalogue of the school should accompany the re- 
port. The questionnaire is based upon the above Standards; 
when filled out, it should be returned to the Secretary of the 
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Committee on Standardization, the Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, - 


St. Mary College, Dayton, Ohio. 


PIO OF MME IOE wos oases glenda Sete tivesa nes esviedevesd Reeeees edna ess 
Dams AGA: GME SIO) soo nics 0 ses saistiites hoGsaiae'd Lia eee Se bows 
POE Es aoe oto S Hors De ee lee ene beeeee's rasan blag ea varascntss 


Registrar or 


A TO IS os ne ORD cee eaee sae beet hes V apse ees cee ubcte ss 


I. GENERAL 


1. Of which educational associations, if any, ts the Institution a member? 


3. Divisions of the Institution. Underline divisions: high school, acad- 
emy, junior college of arts and science, senior college of arts and 
science, school. of engineering, medicine, law, agriculture, grad- 


UGE SCHOO), OlNEF GHOASIONS «6.65 6.0.0 osics% ieawd Vowel stools eviews se 
4. Total number of students at time of this report:.........cccceceeees 
Number in: (a) high school........... (DB) c0Rege ... 6:0 evscess : 
(c) engineering............ ; (d) professional (medicine, law, 
WES. ieee etnies: ata ie ware hes Dkr ani acne te wicosee ce paca ee e+ 


5. Number of REGULAR freshmen (i. e¢., students who met entrance 
requirements and are candidates for degrees)........ esi epe eevee 
6. Number of SPECIAL students, (4. ¢., students who have not met 
entrance requirements and are not candidates for degrees)...... 


ee eee eee eee rereeseeee 


II. ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


1. Number of units required for entrance to coilege?......cccceceeeeees 


2. Are entrance conditions allowed?............ How many? ......e.00.. 


3. When must entrance conditions be removed? ....cccovecsrececescceces 
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In the following table state the number of units required for 
entrance to Freshman year of a specified course: 


PRESCRIBED ENTRANCE UNITS 


Subjects A.B. | Ph.B. | Litt B.| B.S. | B.S. in i. 
English, 
Latin, 
Greek, 


French, German, Spanish, 
Algebra, 

Geometry, 

Trigonometry, 

Physics, 

Chemistry, 

History, 


Biological Science, 





[The following definition of a unit was accepted at the Chicago Convention, 
1911: “A subject.in secondary work pursued for a year of at least thirty-six [36] 
weeks, taught five [5] periods a week, each period at least forty-five [45] minutes, 
shall constitute a unit”), 
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III. GRADUATION 


1. Number of semester hours required for graduation?................ 


[A semester hour: a subject taught one hour a week for one term or semester]. 


2. Are four (4) full years of work regularly required for graduation? 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


STUDENT ENROLLMENT 








| 
Year Freshmen Sophomore | Junior Senior 





1916-17 








1917-18 | 














3. Give the number of graduates, 1916-17, A. B., Ph.B., Litt. B., B. S., 
B. S. in Eng., other degrees... ...ccccccccccccccccces AE ROR SO 


IV. DEPARTMENTS 


1. How many departments in the College?.............06 Name the de- 
PEIPONS | Sao hte kG ee ee eoaes salen sahhawsscis eT CO 
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Sc 
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Courses of instruction offered by the Institution. 
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[Cross out those not given at present, 








Semester | Semester Hours in each sub- 





. . 3 : Texts 
10: 0 ® 
i Oe eee ee eee 
Subjects Yes |courses bites as Pro- | Starre 
No |offered] pj. Ph. | Litt. | B-S- | fee} U1, 

dactic | Lab. | A.B. B.S. | B. B. .. 

ng. 

MAGIFONOMY sicccccses : 


TEGIOEE 6 distin kos tceside ian 


*Chemistry— 
General Inorganic.}|. 
ere Analysis}. 

uantitative Analy- 
DE sidechecss Sunes 


*Education— 
History of.......... 
Principles ......... 
Methods ........... 
Psychology of...... 
Administration .... 
Observation and 

PEACUCE 2 .ccccsse 

IEEE dncédecessscne 

Evidences of Religion 

PROMO codcrucctevare 


Mathematics— 
College Algebra.... 
Trigonometry ..... 
Analytic Geometry. 
Calewhas 2... 2cccece 


*Philosophy— 
BME nasasocnevasics 
Psychology 
Metaphysics 
EM aichiiccewe ioawre 
Hist.—Phil. 

fy er res 
Public Speaking.... 


Social Science— 
History ..i...ccccee 
Economics 
Sociology 

Spanish ....pccccccese 
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How many professors instructing in College work?........ ebue samba 


I. 


4. How many have a Master's degree?........cceccscvceceeeens os 


5. How many have the equivalent of a Master's degree?...........0005- 


VI. LIBRARY 


1. How many volumes in the general library (exclusive of bound period- 


4. What is the annual appropriation for the library?..............000. 
5s Wiheat tg the Calte Of thé WDGAPG? « oi.oi5 oc i swcecivcdsssvdccevdseceress 


VII. LABORATORIES 


1. Are there laboratories in *Maximum capacity Value of equipment 


COV (FPRMMEEE dcveececckccs §  “aceubscdinceceuds 
CO (CRAMGIRUS cicicdcc ded “aad divewescsie 
GOY (EMO GE. ose incite stews, . hes dscave wemne sé 


* Give maximum number of students working at one time. 


VIII. CLASS HOURS PER WEEK 


1. Minimum number of hours a regular student MUST carry............ 


2. Maximum number of hours a regular student MAY carry............ 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 
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TRAINING FOR THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


REVEREND EDWARD F. GARESCHE’, S. J., EDITOR The Queen's 
Work, st. LOUIS, MO. 


At several of the previous meetings of the Catholic Educational 
Association I have called attention to the very pressing need of 
some systematic training for our Catholic boys and girls to fit 
them for the lay apostolate, and have pointed out that the lack of 
such a training is in some part responsible for the present state 
of Catholic activities and for the notable slowness of our Catholic 
people to take up the work of the laity which is so admittedly 
necessary nowadays to meet the needs of the Church. 

It may seem rather hard to lay any share of the lethargy and 
apathy of Catholics toward lay activities at the door of our 
Catholic schools, yet one must remember that in making them in 
part responsible for this one lack, one is giving them credit for 
the immense deal of positive influence which they have had on 
the Church and the world. As an experienced old pastor re- 
marked to me not-long ago, our Catholic schools are remarkably 
efficient. They lack just one thing—the training of the young 
folk to take a more active part in the work of the Church. 

Of course, to be quite just, one must confess that there are 
other influences too which help to explain the slowness of the 
Catholic laity to organize for active cooperation in the work of 
the Church. There is the parish feeling which divides our people. 
There is the traditional notion that religious work is the province 
of the priests and Sisters and that the laity have no business with 
it. There is, too, the discouragement which some lay activities 
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have received from those in authority and which their members 
have not forgotten, so that they are deterred from further 
efforts. But all these difficulties and obstacles can be in great 
measure overcome, one would think, by systematic training in the 
lay apostolate. If we indoctrinate the new generation with the 
need of Catholic lay activities and with their own duty to help 
in them and further them, their energy and youthful enthusiasm 
will leaven the whole mass and bring about a new attitude on the 
part of our people. 

In studying the present situation of our Catholic schools and 
colleges as regards the lay apostolate, one sees a rather amazing 
lack of any systematic effort to train the children to take an 
interest in and to work for the needs of the Church. There are, 
of course, notable exceptions, but taking them by and large, our 
Catholic colleges and academies have a plentiful lack of definite 
training for the lay apostolate. Here and there some especially 
interested and zealous teacher will inspire his pupils with 
zeal for some particular work or for several good works, but 
the movement is likely to be sporadic and occasional and when 
the individual who has created it goes away or changes occupa- 
tion the interest dies. 

Some particular activities, such as work for the missions, are, 
it is true, quite extensively partaken in by our pupils because of 
the organization of the Holy Childhood Society or something of 
the kind, but a systematic, organized, methodical and persevering 
effort to train our Catholic children to know about and to take 
an interest in Catholic activities is in most places quite wanting. 
One must make. a glorious exception of those school sodalities 
which are awake to their real purpose and are organized in an 
efficient way for work. We shall have occasion to speak of these 
societies later on. But for the present we wish to call attention 
emphatically and in plain terms to the remarkable lack in our 
Catholic educational instructions of any systematic and definite 
effort to instruct and interest our Catholic young people in the 
work of Catholic organizations. Whence then can we expect 
these Catholic young people to get any practical knowledge of 
and interest in Catholic societies? And if they neither know 
of nor are made to sympathize with the purposes of Catholic 
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organizations, how can we expect them to leave school, go out into 
the very distracting and engrossing world, find themselves be- 
sieged by all manner of secular organizations and secular inter- 
ests, and yet participate in the activities of Catholic societies 
of which they do not even know the name, much less the pur- 
pose and necessity ? 

Surely it is illogical in us, not to say wrong, to leave this 
great want unnoticed and to send our graduates out year after 
year untrained and uninterested in Catholic activities. We are 
doing a grave injury to the future of the Church in the United 
States. There is a universal conviction among well-informed 
Catholics in the United States of the pressing need for lay 
organization. Go anywhere in the country, discuss this subject 
with the leaders of the laity and the thinkers among the clergy, 
and one finds a really astonishing unanimity of opinion. Every- 
one agrees that unless the laity as a body can be stirred up to a 
greater interest in Catholic literature, a greater interest in the 
Catholic schools, a greater support of Catholic social work, and 
a more widespread generosity in contributing to the missions, 
we shall be shamefully behind-hand in meeting the bare needs 
of the Church in the next generation. 

Everyone sees that upon this country after the war is to rest 
in great measure the welfare of the Church throughout the 
world. It is we who must support the foreign missions according 
to our abilities, we, who until now have never given a tithe of 
what we should have given for the spread of the faith, nor even 
paid back to the Propagation of the Faith the alms contributed 
by the Catholics of Europe to plant the Church in this new land. 
We must take an active part in the solving of social problems. 
The poor who are anything are in great measure Catholic, and the 
immigrants in the United States, fifteen million of them, are 
nearly half our own. The slums of the great cities swarm with 
Catholic children, hundreds of thousands of children of Italian 
parentage are waiting for catechetical instructions, and nearly 
as many Poles, with a great sprinkling of other peoples. 

These immigrants must be assimilated, kept to the faith, and 
taught to manage their affairs in this new land, under new 
conditions. The vast Catholic membership in the Y. M. C. A. 
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and the Y. W. C. A., more than 150,000 Catholic young men 
in the one association, and nearly 50,000 Catholic girls in the 
other, points to the need of organized work for our Catholic 
young people, and this need will be the more acute after the 
war, when the young men come home and have before them the 
problem of making a new start in civil life and aligning them- 
selves with conditions that have become unfamiliar to them 
during their time of service. 

The need of Catholic iiterature, so pitifully neglected, so 
starved by the laity, absolutely demands some effort on our 
part to interest the coming generation in doing their duty to- 
ward this powerful means of spreading the faith. The Catholic 
magazines and newspapers are dragging out a precarious exist- 
ence while all of us, from one end of the land to the other, 
are convinced of the necessity of good reading for our own 
people and of the efficacy of the apostolate of print to spread 
the faith. These needs are vast beyond the individual’s com- 
prehending. They are urgent, pitifully urgent. The house is 
on fire, cries for help are heard on every hand and beyond the 
present needs, besides the many thousands of Catholic children 
who must be rescued now before they grow up in ignorance 
and apostasy, there rise future needs which will be still more 
vast and compelling. Unless we train the laity betimes to 
sympathize with and meet the needs of the Church in the United 
States, we shall see repeated in this country under one form or 
another, those pitiful defections, those hateful persecutions, 
those oppressions of Catholic education, persecutions of the Sis- 
terhoods and confiscations of property, which sadden the heart 
of the student of Church history for the last three centuries. 
These evils will not come in the same form in which they have 
visited the Catholics of Europe, but history does repeat itself, 
and we shall have to deplore catastrophes of equal greatness 
if we are not beforehand in training up a generation of the 
laity who will do their duty toward the Church in her time of 
need and trial. 

Looking at these pressing and these threatening needs, is it 
not a pitiful thing that the Catholic children of the present time 
are not being taught more definitely and strongly the needs of 
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the Church and their own personal duty in helping to meet these 
needs? Where we have one million five hundred thousand 
children in the parish schools learning their faith and being 
trained in the principles of religion, there are more than 1,500,- 
000 Catholic children outside those parish schools, drifting 
about, many of them, in imminent danger of losing the faith. 
What are the children within the walls of the parish schools 
learning about the needs of these disinherited brothers and sis- 
ters of theirs without? How many of them are being pre- 
pared to take any active interest in their fellow Catholics who 
are exposed to such dangers, both of faith and morals? 

Go into the colleges and academies where well-to-do Catholic 
children are being prepared for life by a thorough Catholic ed- 
ucation. What do they know or what do they care about the 
hundreds of thousands of immigrant children born of Catholic 
parents as they were, but many of them without the least chance 
of learning their holy faith unless these others help them? We 
must introduce our Catholic pupils to one another. Let the 
rich know of the needs of the poor when their hearts are com- 
passionate in the young days at school. We must stir up a 
sympathy in the heart of every Catholic child in our parish 
schools and colleges for the thousand million pagans still in 
the darkness of the valley of the shadow of death. We must 
interest these well-to-do Catholic children in Catholic literature 
and make those who have talents and opportunities for writing 
realize their part in the days to come in building up a Catholic 
literature in the United States worthy of the Church and of 
the nation. We must teach those who are to be in after life 
leaders of the people, with wealth and position and knowledge, 
to make sacrifices for their poorer brethren, to look on them- 
selves as a part, not only of this or that parish or of the alumni 
society of this or that institution, but of the great and everlasting 
Church, the mother of men, whose mission on earth is the sal- 
vation of souls. We must somehow instill the spirit of self- 
sacrifice into these children so that they will not need to be 
dragged into Catholic activities or shamed into contributing for 
Catholic enterprises, but will consistently and perseveringly, at 
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the cost of some trouble to themselves, devote a part of their 
money and thought and effort for the interest of the Church. 

This is to us an exceedingly important part of their educa- 
tion, more important even than the very necessary and vital 
training they must receive in literature, science, and philosophy ; 
for unless we train these children betimes to self-sacrifice and 
activity in the work of the Church, they will be, with all their 
training and talent, so much dead weight in the Catholic body, 
selfish, aloof, worldly, given over to their own interests and 
their own concerns and very much surprised when anyone re- 
proaches them with being poor Catholics and indifferent citizens 
because they do not take any part in Catholic activities of 
which they have scarcely heard and in which they never have 
been trained to partake. 


These may seem strong words, but they are somewhat be- 
low the truth. Why should we complain of the apathy of the 
laity when we have had that same laity, the leaders and the 
pillars of it under our care for from five to seven years, and 
when they scarcely have heard a word from us during all that 
time.of their concrete duty and their definite part in doing the 
work of the Church? How should they know, never having 
been told, and who is to tell them if not the Catholic educa- 
tors to whom they are entrusted to receive instruction and train- 
ing in all that it may befit a good Catholic to know in maturer 
years? Reflect for a moment on your own course in Catholic | 
schools and on the training you received there. How many 
things you have to be grateful for to your devoted teachers! — 
but among these things is not, perhaps, definite and practical 
training to do your share in the work of the Church. You may 
remember hardly a remark dropped by your professors concern- 
ing the definite and practical charity which you must exercise 
in after life. You may recall scarcely a single definite sugges- 
tion as to how you yourself might be able to help Catholic 
literature, support the missions, teach catechism, welcome and 
introduce newcomers to the work of the parish or in any other 
definite way take your part in solving the problems of the 
Church. Why did your teachers never speak to you of these 
things? Perhaps they themselves did not realize the need of 
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such training. In their time the needs of the Church were in- 
deed few and small compared to what they are to-day, yet is 
it not true that if your teachers and professors had persistently 
and constantly kept before you the duty of practical charity, the 
need of partaking personally in the work of the Church, and 
had made concrete suggestions and set you to work at the little 
things you could do for Catholic literature, the help of the 
missions, and the rest, you would now be much more active 
and much more inclined yourself to pass on to others this in- 
terest in the lay apostolate? We are not blaming those de- 
voted and saintly Catholic educators of the generation gone by. 
We are not quarreling with the teachers of to-day, whose work 
is worthy of being compared in self-devotedness and efficiency 
to that of the past generation, but we are earnestly repeating 
that unless we educators of to-day do take up a definite and 
practical plan of training our children for the lay apostolate 
now when the need is so clear and the occasion so pressing, 
we shall have to answer for it to God and shall be worthy of 
blame and censure from those who come after us in that we 
have neglected a great need of the Church and failed in a most 
important part of the instruction of our children. 

When one comes to the practical means of teaching children 
an interest in the lay apostolate and instructing them as to the 
needs of the Church, one reaches, of course, the most difficult 
part of the subject. To begin with, it is necessary that our 
teachers themselves should be well informed and thoroughly in- 
terested in the lay apostolate, its opportunities and problems, 
and we shall take this for granted. Supposing this interest then, 
it will be necessary for the teachers during their classes to take 
every occasion to emphasize the need for lay activity and the 
personal responsibility of Catholics to do their share of the work 
of the Church. This may be done in a thousand ways — by 
means of seemingly chance allusions suggested by the subject- 
matter of study, by turning the essays and compositions from 
time to time to some question of the lay apostolate, by getting 
the students to take this as a subject for their debates and literary 
exercises, and in many other ways which the ingenuity of zealous 
teachers will suggest. 
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This constant and unobtrusive dwelling on various phases of 
the lay apostolate will have a slow but powerful and inevitable 
influence on the children. In after years they will recall these 
seemingly chance remarks, and what they have learned will 
flower out in action when they have gained experience and 
power to help the Church. But besides this constant and cus- 
tomary training in the lay apostolate we submit that it is well 
to have a special class, one department of the life of the school, 
which will aim in a very direct way at cultivating the spirit of 
zeal and supernatural self-sacrifice, and where the students may 
learn not only the theory of the lay apostolate but also its prac- 
tice, and have an opportunity of doing, so to speak, some labora- 
tory work in preparation for their part in the life of the Church. 

For this purpose we urge once again very strongly the 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin. We must somehow get rid of 
the old half-conscious prejudice against the sodality which has 
done so much to destroy its usefulness and influence in the 
schools. We must get rid somehow of the sodality itself as it 
is in too many places, a mere formality, a crystalized and set 
devotion which the children belong to as they belong to a class 
and whose exercises they attend as they attend any recitation. 
We should restore the notion of the sodality as a voluntary 
service, a holy chivalry, a personal consecration, the select com- 
pany of the sons and daughters of the Blessed Virgin gathered 
about their Mother in faithfulness and fervor, eager to show 
their devotion to her by good works. 

We have pointed out time and again that all the documents 
of the Church, the rules of the sodality, the tradition of three 
hundred and fifty years of holy effort, vindicate this notion of the 
sodality as an active, zealous, fervent, and select company of 
servants of the Blessed Virgin. It is unfortunately natural 
enough that so many sodalities should have fallen away from 
their first fervor and abandoned the ideals which the rules hold 
up to them. But be it remembered that in what is said about 
the sodality in this paper we are speaking not of the atrophied 
and fossilized semi-societies which call themselves by this name, 
but of the true sodality as one finds it in the rules and papal 
documents and as one is happy to encounter it also in many 
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blessed instances in actual life. We repeat then that sodalities 
organized and directed according to the true spirit are the provi- 
dential means of training our students in the lay apostolate and 
of filling them with that apostolic fervor which will make them 
effective lay apostles in the days to come. 


But for this purpose first of all we must have a zealous and 
fervent director for the school sodality, one who will give time, 
energy and trouble to inspiring the members with the threefold 
zeal,—for personal holiness, the help of their neighbor, and the 
defense of the Church, which is the war cry of the sodality. 
Such a director must make a great deal of the sodality, must 
show by personal faithfulness and attention to details that he 
is individually devoted to this work, and while leaving to 
the sodalists the greatest possible amount of personal initia- 
tive, should tolerate no deliberate falling away from the stand- 
ards of the sodality and be as firm in expelling delinquent mem- 
bers as happy to receive a sincere candidate for the sodality. 
We must somehow train such directors from among the younger 
members of the teaching societies. There are some who seem 
born with the qualities necessary to be a good director but their 
numbers are few. It is possible, however, with the help of 
these born directors to train up Catholic teachers who will be 
competent to direct sodalities organized according to the true 
ideal, and we should have enough of these well-trained directors 
to supply one at least for every large Catholic school. Again 
it is very desirable that some definite and standard mode of 
organization of our school sodalities should be recommended 
to all and this can best be done, one thinks, through the Catholic 
Educational Association. 

Granting the immense importance of training in the lay apos- 
tolate, granting too, the leading part that our Catholic schools 
must take in teaching the children their part in the work of the 
Church, it must follow that it is of very great importance and 
worth much effort to secure some general adoption of standard 
methods which will insure success in the conduct of sodalities. 
If it is important to have standard methods of teaching English 
and the classics and essential to fix definite standards of excel- 
lence for the other lines of Catholic education, how immensely 
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momentous it is to frame some definite plans for training in 
the lay apostolate on which confessedly so large a part of the 
future of Catholic activities in our country will directly depend? 

If any one still doubts that the sodality is an efficient means 
for training the lay. apostolate, let me present a few concrete 
instances which should be enough to show at least the practica- 
bility of what we propose. As an example of the efficacy of 
college sodalities in training for the lay apostolate, we shall 
point to the Senior Sodality at St. Xavier College, Cincinnati, 
directed by the Rev. Joseph S. Reiner, S. J. The directory 
of the sodality for 1916 and 1917 gives the following brief ex- 
planation of its various activities. 

Introductory. — The purpose of the Sodality is twofold: To 
promote the personal goodness of the individual members by 
fervent devotion to our Blessed Lady and to cultivate the spirit 
of the lay apostolate. The Senior Sodality of St. Xavier Col- 
lege endeavors to attain this twofold purpose by conducting 
weekly meetings at which the office of the Blessed Virgin is 
recited and instructions are given by the Director; and by 
organizing Sections for the promotion of special activities. 

The Entertainment Section furnishes entertainment for 
Catholic audiences. It has three committees, on [Illustrated 
Lectures, Music and Recitations, respectively. 

The Eucharistic Section endeavors to promote the frequent 
and devout reception of holy Communion. A record is kept 
of the number of holy Communions received by the Sodalist 
each month. 

The Federation Section has for its object to keep the mem- 
bers of the Sodality informed of the work done by the Hamilton 
County Federation of Catholic Societies, to secure their interest 
and cooperation. Besides the regularly accredited delegates 
other members attend the meetings of the Federation. 

The Goerres Section concerns itself mainly with Catholic 
literature. Its committee on the Catholic Press procures sub- 
scriptions for, contributes articles to, and creates interest in, 
our Catholic periodicals; the committee on Dissemination sends 
Catholic reading matter to far-away and near-by places where it 
is instrumental in doing good; the committee on the Public 
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Library strives to have Catholic books placed on the shelves 
of the Public Library and to create a demand for them. 

The Mission Section collects funds, stamps and tinfoil for 
the support of the missions and keeps alive interest in mission- 
ary work at home and abroad among the students by the regular 
distribution of mission literature. 

The Ozanam Section is mainly interested in charity work. 
The members of the committee on the Juvenile Court act as ju- 
venile probation officers for Catholic boys. The members of the 
committee on Public Institutions visit hospitals and the Home for 
the Aged to console and cheer the inmates; they also conduct 
catechism classes for the Catholic boys in the City Reformatory. 
The committee on Social Work looks after the poor, provides 
relief and assists them in any way possible. The committee on 
the Collection of Waste Material cooperates with the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society in the collection of discarded clothing and 
articles of various sorts. 

There follows in the report an account of the work actually 
performed by these young sodalists. 

Sections of the Sodality. — Entertainment Section. — The lec- 
ture on “The Little Flower” was given before inmates of 
charitable institutions, students of academies and colleges, mem- 
bers of various Catholic organizations, and parish gatherings. 
Forty-one audiences were addressed, numbering 11,200 people. 
A second lecture entitled “The Standard-Bearers of Christ,” 
dealing with the foreign missions, is in preparation. Musical 
programs and recitations were rendered five times to the inmates 
of the Old Folks’ Home and to the sick in the hospitals of 
the city. 

Eucharistic Section. — All the sodalists were members of this. 
Section and 5,776 holy Communions were reported received by 
the sodalists during the school year. 

Federation Section. — The meetings of the Hamilton County 
Federation of Catholic Societies were attended by the Sodality 
delegates. They took part in the deliberations and proposed 
measures, a number of which were acted upon by the Federation. 

Goerres Section. — This Section introduced the sale of Catholic 
periodicals, such as The Catholic Telegraph, America, Extension, 
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Fortnightly Review, The Queen's Work, among the students 
and disposed of 1,308 single copies; it procured 132 subscrip- 
tions, contributed 22 articles and notices to periodicals, mailed 
110 bundles of old literature to home and foreign missions and 
individuals, sent 2,675 pieces to local institutions for distribu- 
tion, had sixteen books placed on the shelves of the Public 
Library. 

Mission Section. — All the sodalists are members of the Mis- 
sion Section. The Section distributed 1,250 pieces of mission 
literature, magazines, pamphlets and folders, obtained from the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith, the Holy Childhood 
Association, and the mission houses at Techny and Maryknoll, 
among the students; it collected 65 pounds of stamps; 18 pounds 
of tin-foil, and sixty dollars in cash. 

Ozanam Section. — Thirty-two cases of Juvenile Court pro- 
bationers were handled; five boys were transferred from public 
to Catholic schools; 129 visits were made to public institutions ; 
125 prayerbooks, 200 rosaries, 160 Sacred Heart badges, 65 
scapulars and medals, 975 pieces of literature, 55 pounds of 
candy and 50 cigars and stogies were distributed at the various 
institutions. At the City Reformatory 20 boys were instructed 
weekly in Christian doctrine and encouraged to receive the sacra- 
ments ; two colored boys were prepared for baptism. Eighteen 
visits were paid to families in distress and substantial assistance 
was rendered. 

Other Activities of Sodalists. — The sodalists were reminded 
again and again that their respective parishes deserve their first 
interest and their best support and they were encouraged to give 
their home parish preference over any college sodality activity. 
Accordingly we find that the college sodalists held offices of 
trust and influence in such parish organizations as Young Men’s 
Sodalities and Societies, in Holy Name, Acolytical, St. Vincent 
de Paul, Dramatic and Athletic Societies; that they performed 
_the duties of sacristans, catechism teachers, choir singers, etc. 

Our sodalists were also prominently and actively interested 
in the Red Cross, the Boy Scouts, the National Guard and other 
civic and patriotic organizations. 

One can imagine the educational effect on the minds and 
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hearts of these young men of partaking actively in the work 
described. Where the average graduate of our Catholic colleges 
hardly knows that there is a juvenile court and would be utterly 
bewildered if asked to go there and take part in its activities, 
the members of the section for juvenile work in this Sodality 
are familiar with every detail of the work for Catholic boys, 
have actually handled thirty-two cases, made one hundred and 
twenty-nine visits to public institutions, instructed twenty boys 
weekly in Christian doctrine at the city reformatory and paid 
eighteen visits to families in distress. 


One might bring other instances from Catholic day colleges 
which are likewise edifying, but we go on to consider a Catholic 
high school and shall take as our example the West Philadelphia 
High School, conducted by the Marist Brothers and whose 
Sodality is under the direction of the Rev. Walter Tredtin, 
S. M. A full account of the workings of Father Tredtin’s 
sodality will be found in The Queen’s Work for December, 1917, 
and January, 1918, where all its activities are described in de- 
tail. The boys are divided into four sections and each assigned 
to active membership in only one section, but he may be an 
honorary member of any section that he enlists for. The sec- 
tions are Eucharistic, Domestic and Foreign Missions, Catholic 
Literature, and Pastor’s Aid. The four sections meet separately 
in different classrooms, each with one of the Brothers or the 
director as moderator. The meetings are held according to 
Roberts’ Rules of Order and the report on fidelity in the work 
of the section is given by each member, unsigned, however, so 
as to encourage frankness. General meetings are held at which 
a report of the minutes of each section of the Sodality is read 
and thus every sodalist is informed of everything being under- 
taken. 

“It is surprising,”, says Father Tredtin in his article, “in the 
summing up at the end of the year, to note the variety and the 
number of good works undertaken and accomplished by the 
sodalists in the different sections. Our Eucharistic Section 
raised the average of holy Communions received per week to 
a wonderful extent. Its members encouraged visits to the 
Blessed Sacrament and organized school-wide campaigns for 
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the reception of holy Communion on all feast days of obliga- 
tion. A singular feature of this section was a canvass for 
affiliated members. Boys attending other schools who promised 
to receive holy Communion at least once a week were enrolled 
in the Eucharistic Section of our Sodality by these zealous 
apostles of God in the Tabernacle.” 

The. members of the Domestic and Foreign Mission Section 
gathered tin-foil and canceled postage stamps. The Catholic 
Literature Section bought and sold more than three thousand 
pieces of Catholic literature. A volunteer committee was organ- 
ized to remail Catholic literature to destitute families. Most 
interesting of all, however, are the activities of the Pastor’s Aid 
Section, which are thus described by Father Tredtin in the April 
issue of The Queen's Work: 


“Sometimes,” says Father Tredtin, “the moderators of our 
boys’ and girls’ sodalities, because of numerous other occupations 
and preoccupations, do not think of valuable little activities that 
could be undertaken by the members. In such a plight let the 
moderators have recourse to the sodalists.themselves. The ex- 
periment is worth a trial. In my Pastor’s Aid Section every 
boy present at the meeting answered the following question in 
writing: ‘What can we do for our pastors? The replies I 
received are here tabulated: 

Appointments: 1. Be prompt, regular, and faithful in keep- 
ing appointments to serve Masses and Vespers. Volunteer for 
evening services. 

2. Remain for the next Mass if there is no altar boy present. 

3. Serve the early Masses in winter and the late Masses in 
summer, and encourage others to do the same. 

4. Don’t ask anyone to substitute for you, unless you cannot 
be present, then ask only one on whom you can depend to keep 
his promise. 

At the Altar: 1. Learn the Latin Mass prayers well, and 
recite them loud enough to be heard. 

2. Be neat and tidy in appearance at the altar, and graceful 
in your movements. 

3. Always have a clean cassock and surplice. When either 
needs washing or repair, take them home to mother without delay. 

Spiritual Aid: 1. Pray for our pastors, and have Masses 
offered for our pastors, both living and departed. 

2. Volunteer to teach Sunday school. 
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Moral Support: 1. Study our lessons well and get high aver- 
ages at school, so that our pastors may be proud of us. 

2. When we meet our pastors, tell them about our school and 
thank them for the opportunity of getting a good Catholic high 
school education. 

i 3. Join the Holy Name Society and the League of the Sacred 
eart. 

Material Help: 1. All who are earning money by. working 
after school and others who have pocket money should contribute 
to the monthly collections. 

2. Help peddle Catholic papers at the church door, sell tickets 
for parish benefits, and distribute leaflets and pamphlets. 

3. Go to confession on Saturday afternoon, so as not to keep 
the priests so late on Saturday night. 

4. Help the ushers to accommodate the people when there is 
need for such help. 

“Suggestions such as these prove that our young folks are 
keen observers and brainy thinkers.” 


When one comes to speak of the sodality in academies and 
colleges for women, it is quite impossible to do justice to the 
subject in the brief compass of this paper. Numerous examples 
of the response of the pupils to suggestions for work in the lay 
apostolate and of their success in carrying out the work both at 
school and during vacation at home have been published in the 
pages of The Queen’s Work. Thus, for instance, in the May 
issue of 1917 we chronicled the result of a talk given to the 
sodalists at the college of Saint Teresa at Winona, Minn., when 
each student was requested to think carefully on the social sit- 
uation in her home community-and then to write a definite 
pledge for activity during the summer months at home. No 
less than thirty-four various good works were pledged by the 
students; (twenty-two volunteering to teach catechism, for in- 
stance) and after the vacation was over, when a report was 
handed in of the work accomplished by the sodalists it was seen 
that they had nobly carried out the activities proposed to them. 
This year again a report has just reached us that the pledge card 
was circulated and signed for summer work this vacation, so 
that the apostolic spirit has become a part of the regular life of 
the sodality at St. Teresa’s. 

Similarly enthusiastic response has been given in many other 
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places to suggestions for work in the lay apostolate by sodalists. 
At the Academy of Our Lady of Providence, in Chicago, the 
pupils of the five first-year rooms were formed into a missionary 
section; the second-year room into a literature section; the 
third into a sanctuary section while the fourth year organized 
an entertainment section, a Catholic instruction section, and a 
charity section. These sections, though nominally under the 
leadership of special classes are open for membership to all the 
student body. “The young girls,” says the report, “learn to do 
by doing, and new ways of extending the work constantly present 
themselves.” 

At the Acadamy of Our Lady at Throop Street, Chicago, the 
sodalists were similarly organized into guilds. They collected 
for the diocesan seminary, helped the missions, sewed for the 
poor and the church, conducted catechism classes on Sunday 
mornings at the Italian settlement, and did a good deal of war 
work, taking care to encourage the sodalists at the same time 
to be helpful in their own parishes. 

At Monroe, Mich., after a talk on the lay apostolate in the 
sodality, sections were formed on Eucharistic work, perpetual 
praise, Catholic literature, foreign missions, catechetical work, 
sanctuary work, sewing and reading respectively. The foreign 
mission section sent in to The Queen’s Work for the Self-Denial 
Fund fifty dollars for the education of a seminarian and twenty- 
five dollars for a teaching catechist. 

But no argument is required to convince those who are in 
charge of colleges for Catholic girls how easy it is to stir up 
their zeal and fervor in behalf of the lay apostolate. 

To speak of the work of sodalities in parish schools does not 
come particularly within the purpose of these suggestions. Yet 
we cannot refrain from inserting a page to show what can be 
done even in the lower grades. Thus the following activities 
have proved practical in one or the other places. 

Mission Section, to study, work, and pray for the Catholic 
missions at home and abroad. The Self-Denial Fund, Sewing 
Circles, Adopting a Mission, etc. Eucharistic Section, to form 
the Knights and Ladies of the Blessed Sacrament, and work, 
study, and pray for frequent Communion. Catholic Literature 
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Section, to collect magazines and send them to the institutions, 
the soldiers, or to lonely Catholics, Press Hour, etc. Poor Aid 
Section, to gather clothing, provisions, funds, for the help of 
the poor. Guardian Angel Section, each member of which will 
take care of a poor child. Catechetical Section to prepare the 
members to teach catechism to neglected children. Study Clubs, 
to read Catholic authors, inform the members concerning social 
problems, questions of Catholic interest in history, science, etc. 
Academies to fit the members to become writers for Catholic 
papers, etc. Section for Union in Prayer and Perpetual Praise 
Section, the members of which take each one hour of the week 
on which specially to honor the Blessed Sacrament and Our 
Lady. 

For the day schools may be suggested an Entertainment Sec- 
tion to give entertainments to the poor, convalescents, and other 
charitable causes ; Our Lady’s Messengers, each member of which 
takes a block in the parish in which to deliver messages, letters, 
notices, etc.; Pastor’s Aid Section, to run errands, address let- 
ters, etc, for the pastor. The students may be admitted to the 
Sodality as candidates when they enter school, and then promoted 
to full membership, given the medal, diploma, etc., after they 
have shown by their faithfulness to the work of the sections that 
_ they are resolved to be faithful sodalists all their lives long. 


We wish we had time for further instances of the efficiency 
of college and high school sodalities. One could multiply these 
examples page after page, but these will suffice to show that the 
sodality is capable of almost indefinite adaptation in the hands of 
zealous directors and can be made a school of personal fervor 
and of devotion to the lay apostolate. Is it necessary to say 
that this active, vigorous life of the sodality very strongly helps 
to greater interest in the sodality itself and draws to its mem- 
bership the energetic spirits who might be entirely dissatisfied 
with the stereotyped and humdrum exercises of the sodality as it 
exists in too many of our institutions? 

Let me conclude with a very definite and, I think, practical 
suggestion which I trust will meet the approval of the delegates 
to the Convention. I suggest that an active committee be ap- 
pointed to confer during the year and draw up a definite plan of 
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standardized sodality activities to be proposed to all our Catholic 
colleges and high schools, both for boys and girls. This will 
require some thought and discussion and the adaptation of the 
methods suggested by local experience to the general needs of 
the country. It will be quite easy, however, with a little effort, 
to draw up a plan which will be broad and yet systematic enough 
to coordinate the sodality activities in all our institutions. The 
work may go on to propose a cooperative plan by which the 
sodalists in one institution may come in touch with their fellow 
workers in other places so that we may form a connected system 
of school sodalities, training members not only in personal devo- 
tion to the Blessed Mother but also in active work for the neigh- 
bor and the Church. The time seems ripe for such an under- 
taking on the part of the Catholic Educational Association. We 
have experienced directors of sodalities who can contribute from 
their actual work a definite and systematic set of suggestions. 
There is perhaps no one phase of our Catholic education which 
needs so much to be made practical and systematic as this of 
training for the lay apostolate. The appointment of such a 
committee and its active work in drawing up a series of sug- 
gestions for training in the lay apostolate, suggestions which 
may center around the sodality but extend into all the other 
departments of the school work, will meet a crying need of the 
time and mark a very notable step forward in the perfecting of 
our admirable Catholic system of education. 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Watter TrepTIN, S. M., Philadelphia, Pa.: A paper on the lay 
apostolate in our Catholic colleges is most timely. Catholic educators 
understand the importance, the absolute necessity, of the lay apostolate 
for the furtherance of religion in our country. It is commonly con- 
ceded that no better training camps for drill in those activities that 
may be properly confided to the laymen can be had than our schools 
and colleges. Yet there seems to be a hesitancy, a reserve, among our 
Catholic institutions to launch boldly into such works. What can be 
the cause? It is not a lack of interest, or of zeal, or of means. Per- 
haps the explanation can be found in that patient and prudent waiting 
for a demonstration of the tried and true way to success so character- 
istic of all Catholic undertakings. 

An experiment that has proven eminently successful was inaugu- 
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rated two years ago in the West Philadelphia Catholic High School 
for Boys. Last year all the boys to the number of two hundred and 
thirty were mechanically enrolled in “The Sodality of our Lady of the 
Pillar.’ Each boy was asked to declare in writing his intention of 
faithfully complying with one or more of the following conditions for 
membership in the Sodality: 1) To receive holy Communion once a 
week; 2) to say one Our Father, Hail Mary, and Gloria, every day 
for our Catholic missionaries and their works; 3) to read for ten 
minutes daily from a Catholic newspaper, periodical, or book; 4) to be 
faithful to their duties as altar boys or choir boys. 

These written promises facilitated the grouping of the boys into the 
six sections: The Eucharistic Section, the Foreign Mission Section, the 
Domestic Mission Section, the Newman Literature Section, the Sheehan 
Literature Section, the Pastor’s Aid Section. Six professors act as 
moderators for the six sections. In each section officers are elected 
by ballot; a chairman, a recorder,.and a secretary. The chairman pre- 
sides at the meetings which are always conducted in true parliamentary 
order; the recorder gathers and gives an account of the Fidelity Re- 
ports made by the members; the secretary notes the proceedings, puts 
them into proper form, and reads them at the following meeting. A 
copy of the order of proceedings at the meeting of the sections is here- 
with submitted. 


Opening of the meeting with the “Hymn to the Holy Ghost.” 
Act of Consecration to the Blessed Virgin. 

Reading of the minutes of the last meeting. 

Roll call. 

Addresses by sodalists. 

New business. 

Reports of committees. 

Gathering of Fidelity Reports. 

Old business. 

Remarks by moderator. 

Adjournment of meeting with recitation of the Litany of the 
Blessed Virgin. 
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The Fidelity Report is nothing more than giving in writing an 
account of one’s faithfulness to the conditions for membership. To 
encourage truthfulness and frankness in making this réport and to 
divest it of any odium, no name is signed. 

In their addresses to their fellow sodalists the boys are encouraged 
to be as practical and as pointed as circumstances permit. Edifying 
examples of devotion to the Blessed Sacrament and to the Blessed 
Mother, the heroic deeds and the many needs of our missionaries at 
home and abroad, the power for good of our Catholic press, the im- 
portance of supporting and aiding one’s pastor, — form the principal topics 
of these addresses, and well-drawn applications to themselves are en- 
couraged. 
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Under “new business” little activities that promote their own sancti- 
fication, the temporal or spiritual welfare of their neighbor, or the 
propagation of the faith, are undertaken. Each section functions and 
operates independently of the others and each tries to remain in its 
own sphere as indicated by its name. 

Thus the Eucharistic Section fostered devotion towards the Blessed 
Sacrament by organizing school-wide campaigns for the reception of 
holy Communion on all feast days of obligation, and for recommended 
intentions. Typewritten notices of the approach of a First Friday and 
other opportune days for approaching the Holy Table were suspended 
on the bulletin boards. Visits to the Blessed Sacrament were encour- 
aged, Knights of the Blessed Sacrament were enrolled, and a Eucharistic 
Peace League was inaugurated. A singular feature of this section was 
a canvass for affiliated members. Boys attending other schools who 
promised to receive holy Communion at least once a week were enrolled 
in the Eucharistic Section of our Sodality by these zealous apostles of 
the God of the Tabernacle. 

The members of the Foreign and Domestic Mission Sections gath- 
ered and sold canceled stamps and tinfoil and sent the proceeds to 
mission centres, subscribed for mission literature, prayed for the con- 
version of pagans and non-Catholics, and paid for the ransom of several 
heathen babies from a life of idolatry. 

Through the energetic and persevering zeal of our Catholic Literature 
Sections more than 8,000 pieces of Catholic literature were bought and 
distributed among the boys during this past school year. Used Catholic 
literature was gathered and redistributed to the poor and to the St. Vin- 
cent de Paul Society. These sections made a catalogue of the Catholic 
books on the shelves of the Public Library nearest our school, and encour- 
aged our boys to read them, and subscribed for a Catholic periodical which 
was to be placed in the reading room of the same Library. 


In the Pastor’s Aid Section the Latin Mass prayers were rehearsed and 
the proper decorum in the sanctuary and choir was taught. Old clothes 
were gathered and given to the needy. Committees made visits to St. 
Edmond’s Home for Crippled Children and distributed candy, cakes, pea- 
nuts, popcorn, jacks and rubber balls, tops and strings, dolls and model- 
builders, to the unfortunate little boys and girls. 


These six sections meet at regular intervals in combined assembly in 
the auditorium of the school. The principal of the school acts as mod- 
erator of these so-called general meetings. Officers are elected to preside 
over there meetings: a president, a vice president, a secretary. Their 
functions are much the same as those of the officers of the sections and 
the program of the meeting differs only in this exception, that in place of 
the “Gathering of Fidelity Reports’ the secretaries of the various sec- 
tions give an epitomized account of the proceedings of their last sectional 
meetings. At the beginning we stated that a boy might fulfill the condi- 
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tions and become a member of more than one section of the Sodality 
while in the grouping of the boys he was assigned to assist at the meetings 
of only one section. By this reading of an abstract of the minutes of all 
the sections at the general meeting every sodalist learns of the progress 
and activities of every section composing the Sodality. This publicity of 
the initiatives of thé various sections promotes a healthy rivalry among 
the sections. 

It was assumed from the time of the organization of our Sodality that 
its meetings, besides vigorously fostering the three aims of every sodality, 
were to be an education for our boys in parliamentary law and order, to 
promote oral composition and public speaking, and to initiate them into 
the works of the lay apostolate. Hence the meetings both of the sections 
and of the general meetings find a place on our schedule. The first period 
of the Friday morning sessions is allotted to sodality meetings—one Fri- 
day to sectional meetings and the following Friday to general meetings. 

At the general meetings business that concerned all the sodalities was 
transacted. Thus funds were collected for Masses for a deceased bene- 
factor of our school, for framing our diploma of aggregation, for sub- 
scriptions to The Queen’s Work. The secretary was instructed to write 
letters to The Queen’s Work and to The Catholic Standard and Times. 
Invitations to assist at one of our general meetings were extended to the 
rectors of the parishes and the Mother Superiors of the parish schools 
and we were honored by the presence of a large number of them. In 
their addresses the boys acquainted their companions with the glorious 
work of the Catholic Church among the negroes and Indians, through the 
Extension Society, the Foreign Missions, the St. Vincent de Paul Soci- 
eties, the Propagation of the Faith, the Apostleship of Prayer, the Holy 
Childhood, Homes for the orphans, the destitute, the aged, widows, crip- 
pled children, working girls, poor convalescents, day nurseries, Good 
Shepherd houses, protectories, industrial schools, hospitals for all manner 
of human diseases, for foundlings, deaf-mutes, the blind, refuges for 
immigrants of different nationalities, laymen’s retreats, juvenile court 
vigilance committees, Catholic summer schools and camps, etc. Clippings 
from reports of these Catholic activities were suspended on the bulletin 
boards and the sodalists were urged to interest themselves in and sup- 
port these various good works by praying for them, by contributing 
toward their support, by subscribing for their publications, by reading the 
literature which makes public their accomplishments and their needs, by 
talking about them to others, and spreading the knowledge of them. 

Thus our boys have striven to become acquainted with and to do some 
of the works of religion and charity that enter into the activities of the 
lay apostolate. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF THE CHURCH LITURGY 


VERY REVEREND P. J. FOOTE, S. J., RECTOR ST. IGNATIUS UNIVERSITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


The following notes are offered to suggest a method of laying 
bare for the Catholic student at college the fundamental realities 
on which his Church’s liturgy rests. Hope is entertained that 
the view presented might awaken in him a deep longing for 
an intellectual acquaintance with the religious functions of Holy 
Mother the Church and as a consequence to induce him to use 
devoutly and habitually the English Missal during the holy 
sacrifice of the Mass. 

Words are frequently said to be coined. To keep up the 
metaphor, what happens to coins happens to words: a long and 
frequent usage wears out and blurs what was at first impressed 
upon them. Hence the good of etymology or a study of words 
in their origins, since when they are thus studied words are 
minted again to be circulated with something of their old-time 
freshness and distinctness about them. 

Liturgy is English for the Greek Aerovpyia, the first significa- 
tion of which was the same as that of public service; Aer, from 
dads a people, corresponding to public, and ovpya, from épyov 
work, corresponding to service. I..n Athens of old Aerovpyia 
named such services as superintending a gymnasium, paying 
the choristers of a theater, giving a banquet to a tribe, providing 
the nation with a warship. 

However, instances like these that are social or political in 
character are not the sole exemplifications of public service. 
The kingdom of God on earth is not less fully a commonwealth 
than any kingdom or republic or empire of man. Its solicitous 
care therefore for the religious weal of every nation and every 
people is another and a nobler instance of public service. 


(165) 
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In keeping with its broad signification Aerovpia was em- 
ployed in the Greek verson of the Old Testament and meant the 
religious worship of the Jewish Temple. Also in the original 
of the New, St. Luke narrated how Zachary returned home after 
the days of his Aerovpia, i. e., of his priestly office were over. 

Whence it happened through the wide use made of the Bible 
in Greek in the early days of the Christian era and the conse- 
quent influence exercised by that tongue upon the beginnings 
of Christian terminology, that the word liturgy came to be 
adopted by the Church as her own and its religious meaning 
grew to be exclusive. Thus far and ever so briefly on the 
history of the word and the variations of its meaning. 

As to the reality it to-day so exclusively expresses, viz., the 
religious service of the Church rendered at the hands of her 
duly constituted officials and in the manner authoritatively pre- 
scribed by her, of this reality it may be said that teaching is a 
primary function. This is so in accordance with the will of 
her Divine Founder who bade her in the person of the apostles 
“Go and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost”. They were 
bidden first to teach and then to baptize. Now since teaching 
ordinarily is not carried on apart from the use of certain recog- 
nized texts, the question naturally here arises, whose are the 
supposed books employed by the Church in her teaching? 
Obviously they are not the works of any human author. This 
the Christ-given command just quoted forbids. That command 
has placed the entire race relatively to the Church in the status 
of children to a mother. As Christ more explicitly put it on 
another occasion, “Unless you become as little children you shall 
not enter the kingdom of Heaven.” 

God is the author of but two books: the Book of Nature and 
the Bible of Revelation. Of course Nature is not a book in the 
plain sense of the word. The heavens and the earth with all 
they contain do not much resemble, if at all, a number of leaves 
of paper bound together between two covers. Nevertheless 
paper no more suffices to constitute a book than marble a statue. 
It is the figure and not the marble that distinctly makes a statue: 
so too it is the conveying of thought and not the paper on which 
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the thought is conveyed that decidedly makes a book. Herein 
then lies the resemblance of the one to the other. Nature like 
a book conveys thought. For instance, whence does man 
originally obtain his knowledge of astronomy? Undoubtedly he 
does so from the stars, otherwise he would not have named it 
astronomy or a science of the laws of the stars. May not the 
heavens then be likened to the broad page of an open book on 
which are presented to view not the words for the sun, the 
moon and the stars nor again their pictures, but the veritable 
realities themselves ? 

Similarly can one reason concerning botany and flowers, 
zoology and animals; in a word, about any branch of the natural 
sciences and the objects it treats of. 

Since then man originally obtained his knowledge of the 
natural sciences, through what he observes of their phenomena, 
it follows that that knowledge must in some way or another 
abide therein. But such could not have been the case had not 
the phenomena originated in an intellectual agency. The heavens 
then and the earth resemble a mighty volume on science every 
page of which—astronomy, botany, zoology, etc.—has God 
for its author. This is not all. Nature not only conveys to man 
thought on science; it affords him religious and moral lessons 
as well. When the Divine Teacher pointed out to the multitudes 
gathered about Him the birds in the air and the lilies of the 
fields to bring home to them the fatherly care with which God 
provides for His creatures, He then, as on many another occa- 
sion, taught a lesson from out the Book of Nature. Nature 
therefore is a sacred volume, sacred not alone in its authorship, 
but also for its contents. This is the sense in which nature is a 
bible, the sense which a certain modern writer has thus beauti- 
fully developed—‘‘Material Nature is the Old Testament, mil- 
lions of centuries old, thick with eternal truths beneath our feet, 
glittering with everlasting glories over our head. Human nature 
is its New Testament revealing new truths as time turns over 
its leaves.” 

Such statements need not startle reason. Matter is not an 
error of mortal mind, Christian Science to the contrary notwith- 
standing. As well as spirit it proceeds from the one Infinite 
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Truth and therefore from the same Infinite Intelligence just as 
the far and the near rays of light from their single source; 
matter, however, like the far and therefore darker ray, is least 
in resemblance to the Divine Nature, and spirit as the near and 
therefore brighter ray, most like unto the Divine Perfections. 
That matter does for a fact proceed from an Intelligence 1s 
evidenced by this, that though it is not like spirit, intelligent, 
yet it is intelligible; though it cannot understand, it can be 
understood. Its lowliest particles, the dust of the earth, afford 
food for thought. Still more, not only is matter from intel- 
ligence, the divine intelligence, but it exists for intelligence, for 
the sake of human intelligence. Man is the weakest of intellect- 
ual beings. The angels are his elder and stronger brethren and 
God is the Father of all. For a verity man’s intelligence is so 
superlatively weak that were he created a pure spirit and there- 
fore without eye or imagination, he could not naturally advance 
one step towards the attainment of truth, the possession of 
which as it is in itself is the supreme purpose and the ultimate 
end for the existence of every intellectual creature. Hence he 
is essentially a composite being, composed of a body with senses 
exterior and interior and of a soul having intelligence and 
reason. 

But of what use to him would have been an eye had there 
been nothing for it to see? Evidently of no use whatever. 
Wherefore we read that previously to making man according 
to His own image and likeness, God created a heaven and earth 
and furnished them with all they contain. The high purpose 
then for which the visible universe received being at the hands 
of the Creator is that it should be for man his primer or picture 
book of knowledge. 


Confirmation of the same is found in the order in which 
whatever is in the heavens or on the earth came into existence. 
Before God framed in the heavens a firmament to divide the 
waters above from the waters beneath; before He gathered to- 
gether on the earth the seas and had the dry land to appear ; 
before He bade the land to bring forth the green herb and the 
fruit tree; before He placed in the firmament a greater light to 
rule the day and a lesser the night; before on the one hand He 
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commanded the waters above and beneath to bring forth the 


birds which fly in the air and the fishes which swim in the sea, 
and on the other the land to bring forth the beasts which roam 
around in the forests and the cattle which dwell within the 
habitations of men; before He made man to His own image and 
likeness He uttered the omnipotent fiat, let there be light. Be- 
fore the universe was made definitely anything else, it was 
made visible. Note in addition that light was distinguished into 
the light of the sun and of the moon and of the stars, light re- 
ceived its completion not till the two kingdoms that have an 
eye to see—the animal and the human — were about to come 
into existence. : 

The Bible of Revelation is that other work of which God is 
the Author. Many are its writers. Lawgiver and prophet 
wrote its Old Testament: apostle and evangelist its New. But 
all, — lawgiver and prophet, apostle and evangelist, wrote under 
divine inspiration. In consequence God is as truly the Author 
of the Bible as is an employer of the letter he dictates to the 
clerk at his desk. Unlike nature, the Bible is a book in the 
plain sense of the word. Still the objects of the former are 
borrowed to be terms wherewith to express the message and 
lessons of the latter. Pearl of great price, seed and harvest time, 
sheep and shepherd, father and son, are a few of so many 
similar terms to be found in the Bible. 

On the other hand, human reason bereft of the plainer teach- 
ings of Revelation can not interpret aright and with surety the 
symbolic lessons of nature. So testify the mythical mysteries 
of the cultured pagan no less than the gross superstitions of 
the untutored savage. The religious symbolism of nature is 
far more cryptic than the hieroglyphic language of Egypt. The 
latter originated in human intelligence; the former in the divine. 
Did not the Rosetta stone bear on its face a Greek translation of 
its ideographs heaven knows whether European scholarship might 
have ever unlocked their meaning. A fortiori the plainer teach- 
ings of the Bible are needful to human reasor to help it divine 
the figurative lessons of nature dimly shadowing forth the sub- 
stance of what is spiritual. Besides, God’s own word is abso- 
lutely indispensable for the knowledge of what He freely wills. 
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The rainbow is now after the déluge no less a_ natural 
phenomenon than it was before. How then save under the light 
of Revelation could its appearance in the sky to-day be recog- 
nized as a covenant of divine mercy guaranteeing that the world 
shall never again be destroyed by water? To die is as natural 
as to be born. Animals die and so do plants though neither 
have at any time violated a single precept of God. Only then 
on the authority of Revelation can death be affirmed to be a 
decree of divine justice appointing for every man once to die on 
account of an original sin. 

The divine word is also absolutely indispensable for the 
knowledge of God, not as He is reflected or expressed in His 
works, but as He is in Himself. 

Finally man is in nature social; by himself he cannot ac- 
complish much along any line of human endeavor; he is in 
constant need of the cooperation of his fellow beings. This is 
the depth of meaning in the divine judgment pronounced on 
Adam in the Garden of Paradise, “It is not good for man to 
be alone”; a depth of meaning expressing the foundation of all 
society, domestic, political and religious. To meet a requirement 
so essential even to the acquisition of the one thing necessary, 
viz., human salvation, Christ instituted the kingdom of His 
heavenly Father here on earth and empowered it with the full- 
ness of authority He Himself possessed. Thus divinely insti- 
tuted and empowered Holy Mother the Church uses the twofold 
word of creation and Revelation in the accomplishment of her 
apostolic task to teach all nations whatsoever Christ had com- 
manded her. Moreover, employing the same twofold word like- 
wise in offering the mystical sacrifice of the Mass, in dispensing 
the grace of the sacraments and in chanting the divine office, 
she thus in a manner befitting human nature and in keeping 
with the divine will fulfills her whole service to the glory of 
God and for the salvation of man. On the harmony subsisting 
between matter and spirit, between nature and grace, is erected 
her magnificent liturgy as a noble edifice on its foundation. 
Like a mountain lake mirroring on its surface the beauty and 
grandeur around and about it, her skillful blending of reason 
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and Revelation in her liturgical functions reflects the sublime 
unity obtaining among the works of the One Supreme Being. 
One instance will suffice for illustration. It is the concordance 
of nature and grace as exhibited in the Church’s selection of 
December 25th for the solemn commemoration of the Saviour’s 
birth, says St. Gregory of Nyssa in his homily on Christ’s 
nativity. At this time the nights have ceased to be long and 
the days short. Brethren, this change in nature occurring at 
that period of time within which Christ who is the Light of the 
World showed Himself in the brightness of His advent, is neither 
a fortuitous coincidence nor a human invention. Nature would 
thus reeval in symbol'a mystery. For me nature seems to say: 
“Understand, O man, that beneath this turn of the year when 
the darkness of night commences to shorten lies buried a 
heavenly secret. Hast thou not seen a day or two ago the 
further lengthening of night suddenly checked? Learn thence 
that to-day the darkness of paganism ceases. From now on its 
duration shall continue to lessen till there shall be only light. 
Look at the sun, I pray thee: see how its position in the heavens 
is now higher and its rays are therefore shining brighter than 
before. Look still higher and behold that other Light, the Light 
of the Gospel. Its rays are cast to-day over the whole earth.” 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. Joun M. Repon, S. S., St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Cal.: 
Father Foote has rightly emphasized the teaching function of the liturgy. 
This function, indeed, holds an important place in it. How influential, 
for instance, is not the observance of Christmas in keeping alive among 
Christians faith in the Incarnation; the observance of Good Friday faith 
in the mystery of the cross; the observance of Easter faith in a future 
life! More particularly among Catholics, who can measure the share 
which Benediction of the Blessed Sacrament, the services of the Forty 
Hours’ Adoration, etc., have in preserving and fostering faith in the 
Real Presence? To be more particular still, how much moral and reli- 
gious doctrine may not priests receive from the daily handling of the 


- Breviary? For the Breviary contains accounts of the main Christian 


devotions, of the main scenes of the life of Christ and also of the lives 
of His blessed Mother and His saints, selections from Holy Scripture, 
the Fathers, ecclesiastical writers. ‘Some of the shorter readings them- 
selves are incomparably rich in doctrine, as, for instance, this Little 
Chapter from the Common of Confessors: “Blessed is the man that 
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* * * hath not gone after gold, nor put his trust in money nor in 
treasures. Who is he, and we will praise him for he hath done wonder- 
ful things in his life.’ This is a three-line sermon. The Breviary is a 
one-foot shelf library of religious knowledge. 

I do not, therefore, hesitate to concur in. Father Foote’s statement 
that the Church teaches by her liturgy. I would even add that her 
liturgy is her ordinary mode of teaching us, exhorting us, and setting up 
and holding before us the ideals of Christian perfection. This is so 
true, that the liturgy has been called to testify in favor of the rule of 
faith: Lex orandi, lex credendi. 

However, it seems to me that an objective study of the liturgy finds 
much in it besides doctrine. A liturgical service has very little in com- 
mon with a class or a lecture, or even with that exercise called “spiritual 
reading.” It is rather of the nature of prayer, and like prayer, it doubt- 
less exercises the mind, but it also exercises the heart and the will in 
adoration, love, prayer proper or petition, good resolves, etc. Indeed, I 
would define the liturgy as the Church’s prayer, or the Church’s official 
organization of prayer. 

I must explain myself. For this might be misunderstood to mean 
that Catholics, as individuals, have no relation to the liturgy, that the 
liturgy only concerns the Church as a body. I am not sure that this 
misunderstanding is never to be found. Is it not, in part, owing to it 
that some are content to acquit themselves perfunctorily of liturgical 
prayer, careful of external observances, but careless about bringing to 
it the cooperation of the mind and heart? If the liturgy were the 
Church’s, in contradistinction to the Christian’s prayer, this external per- 
formance of it would indeed suffice, for the Church itself, apart from the 
persons who constitute it, is but an external organization: it has no 
mind, or heart, or will. But it does not require much thought to realize 
that an external observance, from which the mind and heart are absent, 
is no prayer at all. 

On the other hand, it must not be thought that there can be no prayer 
outside of the liturgy, that all prayer must be liturgical. The experience 
of every one of us would protest against such an affirmation. Prayer 
is an act of the soul; to bless, to love, to resolve, are internal acts; 
they can exist without those rites and ceremonies which constitute the 
services of the Church. It was even the contention of Protestants that 
the liturgy is in opposition to actual prayer, that it distracts the soul, 
that it destroys the personal communion of man with God, by allowing 
the Church to stand between them. This accusation has been renewed 
many times since, mostly, it must be said, by men who prayed little; . 
it has largely inspired the late Professor James’s book on the Varieties of 
Religious Experience; perhaps it lingers, attenuated, hazy, in the minds 
of some Catholics. 

Now, it must, of course, be held that prayer is an act of the soul, 
that it is internal; but why should it not be at the same time external 
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also? Powerful thoughts, strong feelings, do not remain hidden in the 
soul, they overpower us and express themselves in words, attitudes and 
actions. Why should religious thoughts and feelings behave differently? 
What St. Augustine said of singing, that it is the work of a lover, 
Cantare amantis est, is equally true of gestures and attitudes: they, too, 
are the work of a lover. Rather are they the work of lovers. ‘For such 
as love God are not content to love Him alone; there is in them no 
jealousy, no exclusiveness; they wish all men to love Him as they do, 
they call on all to unite with them and worship Him together with them. 
Their worship is collective. 

Its forms are an emanation from, an expression of, interior worship; 
but in turn, they nourish and strengthen interior worship. Indeed, most 
people if they are to pray at all must use a set form of prayer, were 
it only the Our Father or the Hail Mary; this form is the oil which 
keeps the lamp of prayer burning in their souls. Again, collective prayer 
is a powerful instrument of edification. Men are social beings, and some 
of their activities, especially the religious and the patriotic, are best ex- 
ercised in crowds. We have witnessed of late splendid collective mani- 
festations of patriotism, “Preparedness Parades,” “Red Cross Parades,” 
etc.: what they have done for country, liturgical services do for religion. 


But the foundations of the Catholic liturgy lie deeper still. The 
liturgy seems to be the very instrument whereby the Church fulfills her 
mission, which is, to give glory to God and to sanctify men. For to 
this purpose she received from her Founder a priesthood, a sacrifice and 
sacraments. But the proper office of a priesthood is liturgical prayer. 
Her sacrifice, unlike those of the Ancient Law, can be offered every day 
and in all places; and the victim of this sacrifice remains always present 
in every church, to receive our adoration, for He is God, and at the 
same time to unite His prayers with ours, for He is man, our brother 
and our High Priest. This places liturgical prayer in the constant reach 
of all. This is the fundamental reality beneath the liturgy. Round the 
altar have our churches been erected; round it are our religious services 
performed; to it do the sacraments lead; to the Host of our tabernacles, 
the Word incarnate, we are led mostly by Holy Scripture, that other 
word of God; round His person does the ecclesiastical year revolve. 
But this is the substance of the liturgical services. Over these services 
do the priests preside; to them it is their duty to call the faithful. 

Viewed in this light, the Church’s liturgy is seen to contain two ele- 
ments: an element of divine origin, consisting of a priesthood, a sacrifice 
and sacraments: it is, as it were, the dowry of the Church, and it is 
unchangeable because the Church is not permitted to alienate her dowry; 
another element, more external, consisting of the rites and ceremonies 
which have grown round the former: these rites and ceremonies are of 
human origin, they were born as spontaneous manifestations of internal 
religion, as the natural efflorescence of an overflowing love of God; 
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they were at first non-liturgical; their adoption by the Church made them 
liturgical. 

And this may help one to understand the condition of the non- 
liturgical prayers of our own days. These, too, are emanations from, 
and expressions of, internal religion. Like the non-liturgical prayers of 
former times, they are of unequal value. Some are inadequate and do 
not deserve to live; others have greater excellence, and some of them 
will perhaps one day find their way into the liturgy of the Church. 
However, they are all subordinate to liturgical prayer, and it may be said 
that the worth of each is in proportion to the closeness of its ties with 
the liturgy; the best, because the most nearly liturgical, are the public 
adoration of the Blessed Sacrament, the Rosary and the Way. of the 
Cross. 





ORIENTATION OF CONTENT IN MATHEMATICAL 
TEXT-BOOKS FOR COLLEGES AND HIGH 
SCHOOLS 


BROTHER U. LEWIS, F. S. C., ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, OAKLAND, 
CALIFORNIA 


During the past ten years the Catholic Educational Association 
has achieved remarkable success in its efforts towards the 
standardization of Catholic schools and colleges. The Association 
has now passed through the first phase of its labors, which 
consisted in placing before the educational world the general 
requirements that a college must meet in order to be entitled 
to a place on the list of recognized standard institutions. 

The more closely we examine the problems of standardiza- 
tion, the more we realize their complexity. It is an involved 
function dependent on time and on changing conditions. The 
standards of twenty years ago are not the standards of to-day; 
and it requires no great stretch of the imagination to perceive 
that the standards of to-day will not suffice twenty years hence. 
Consequently, the standards we adopt should possess the necessary 
elasticity to adapt themselves to the advancement of progress 
and efficiency. 

Outlined in the bulletins of the Catholic Educational As- 
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sociation are well-defined courses which were formulated by the 
College Department of the Association. It is clear that the 
uniformity of these courses depends to a certain degree on the 
text-books used in the different high schools and colleges. It 
is also clear that a retarding factor to unanimity of effort may 
be traced to the diversity of treatment and of content so notice- 
able in text-books that are supposed to deal with identical 
branches. A student, for example, may apply for admission 
into college, and on being questioned as to his knowledge of 
algebra, he may promptly reply that he has finished algebra. 
This could imply that his knowledge of the subject ranges from 
simple equations to quaternions. This is only one example of 
many, but it emphasizes the necessity of aligning our text-books 
with the aims of the Association towards the standardization 
of courses. 

In undertaking the task of writing a paper on the content 
of mathematical text-books, we fully realize the difficulties 
that confront us. The subject is so vast and important that it 
would require a volume rather than a limited paper to do 
justice to the subject. Therefore one of our chief difficulties will 
consist in keeping this paper within the customary limit. How- 
ever, we will bear this in mind, so that our constant aim will be 
to treat each subject as briefly as intelligible presentation will 
allow. 

Every teacher of mathematics is aware of the diversity of 
content in text-books that are supposed to treat identical subjects. 
We have only to glance over a few text-books compiled by 
different authors, say in analytical geometry, and we are 
astonished at the variety and the display of topics treated. In 
one book we find double ratio and barycentric coordinates; in 
another, vectors and complex numbers; in a third, something else 
more foreign to the subject. Again we find imaginary quantities 
discussed in text-books ranging from simple arithmetic to 
advanced calculus. This confusion and inconsistency can be traced 
to causes too numerous for discussion in this paper. However, 
we will single out one which may serve to give us an insight 
into the whole maelstrom of confusion. Many authors, when 
compiling text-books, have some technical end in view; one may 
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adapt his book to the needs of students of engineering, another, 
for courses in advanced mathematics; and a third, may have 
the mechanical arts in view. It is true that such text-books 
may be valuable in their own spheres, but they are certainly not 
conducive to standardization. 


In our present treatment we have in view those text-books 
that will lead to a cultural knowledge of elementary mathematics, 
as this is the only type that can harmonize with the problem 
of standardization. At the same time we wish to emphasize 
the fact that any personal opinions expressed in this paper 
are to be taken as simple suggestions and not in any way 
dogmatical. We realize that it would be nothing short of 
effrontery for an individual to undertake to settle a question 
which can be properly handled only by a capable committee. It 
is to be hoped that the Association will some day organize such 
a committee, and that this paper will furnish the basis of a 
definite line of action towards the standardization of our 
mathematical text-books. 

Before entering into a discussion of the specific branches of 
mathematics, a generic definition of the science will obviously 
serve as a guide in the coordination of its various branches. 
The science of mathematics is usually defined as “that science 
which has for its object the measurement of magnitudes.” 
This definition is inadequate because it fails to give a precise 
conception of the complexity or of the comprehensive nature 
of the science. The measurement of a magnitude conveys only 
the idea of the direct comparison of this magnitude with a known 
standard magnitude of the same kind. This would imply that the 
vast science of mathematics consists of a series of simple opera- 
tions by which we directly ascertain the ratios of the magnitudes 
to be measured to the known standards by which they are 
measured. 

If it were always possible to obtain these ratios by direct 
operations, such as the superposition of lines in the determina- 
tion of the length or width of a rectangular figure, by means 
of a graduated ruler, then the above definition would be quite 
satisfactory. But the deficiency lies in the fact that the measure- 
ment of magnitudes by simple direct processes is very frequently 
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impossible. We see, for example, the impossibility of determin- 
ing the mean radius of the earth, or its mean distance from the 
sun by any direct process. The difficulty which we experience 
in measuring lengths will evidently be increased to a greater 
degree, when we come to consider the measurement of surfaces, 
volumes, velocities, or forces. Since these quantities cannot be 
measured by any direct process, we must have recourse to in- 
direct means of determining them, and this accounts for the 
various branches of mathematics. 

From the foregoing considerations we can readily perceive that 
the direct measurement of magnitudes would constitute only an 
art; while the precise object of mathematics, as a science, is 
the indirect measurement of magnitudes. By extending this idea, 
we may further perceive that by indirect measurement, this 
science proposes to determine particular unknown quantities from 
known quantities, by means of certain relations existing between 
them. It is at this point that the extent and complexity of 
mathematical science begin to unfold themselves; because of 
the many ways in which two or more quantities may be related, 
and of the various processes that may be utilized in determining 
these relations. 

The complete solution of any mathematical problem is two- 
phased. To obtain unknown quantities from the relations ex- 
isting between them and known quantities, the first fundamental 
step is to determine these relations. The mathematical ex- 
pression of the existing relations is known as the equation. The 
second fundamental step consists in effecting a transformation 
from relations to numbers in the given equation. This means 
that we can determine unknown numbers from known numbers 
when we know the exact relations that exist between them. 
The first step confines itself to the concrete part of the problem; 
the second, to the abstract part. The concrete part is empirical 
and particular, since it must necessarily vary with the nature of 
the phenomena considered. The abstract part is rational and 
general, because it may be entirely independent of the nature 
of the phenomena examined, and because the same relations may 
exist between a diversity of phenomena. It confines itself to the 
numerical relations which these phenomena present. Hence, 
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mathematical science may be divided into concrete mathematics 
and abstract mathematics. 


Geometry is the basis of concrete mathematics because it gives 
the relation of form, magnitude and position; thus making 
possible the discovery of the equation, which is the precise object 
of concrete mathematics. The equation may be determined by 
different methods; and it is owing to this fact that we have 
different branches of geometry. Its principal branches are plane 
geometry, solid geometry, trigonometry, descriptive geometry, 
analytical geometry, and synthetic geometry. 

Mathematical analysis is the basis of abstract mathematics. Its 
object is the solution of all problems relating to numbers. It 
commences with the equation which expresses the relations ex- 
isting between the known and the unknown quantities. These 
relations may be expressed in a variety of ways, and hence the 
resolution of the given equations will require different methods 
of treatment. This accounts for the fact that we have different 
branches of analysis. If the relations are directly expressed, 
arithmetic and algebra are capable of solving the problem; but if 
the relations are indirectly expressed the calculus or its allied 
branches will be required to effect the solution. 


Having now separated the principal branches of mathematics 
in a general way, we are prepared to consider each branch in 
a special manner; but before doing so it will be well to define 
our purpose. We ‘have in view the content of text-books 
necessary for high schools and colleges, and consequently, we 
will endeavor to confine ourselves to the most simple and ele- 
mentary exposition of each subject treated. 

Our confused notions of mathematical branches may be some- 
times traced to our ready acceptation of faulty definitions, and 
this is most likely to occur when the definition comes from 
one of unquestionable ability. A case in point is the Newtonian 
definition of algebra. He defines algebra to be: “universal 
arithmetic.” But algebra has been developed since his time, and 
it is certain that he would not give that definition now. The 
distinction between arithmetic and algebra must be more sharply 
drawn if we wish to acquire a correct idea of each. 

In ordinary mathematical sequence, arithmetic precedes 
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algebra; but owing to the fact that we are at present treating 
these subjects from an analytical point of view, arithmetic begins 
where algebra ends. As already stated, geometry establishes the 
equation; the equation being given, two distinct steps are re- 
quired in order to be able to determine unknown numbers from 
those that are known. The first step is to resolve the equation, 
which means to transform implicit functions to functions that 
are explicit. This is the object of algebra. When the equation 
is resolved, the next step is to determine the value of the func- 
tion. This is the object of arithmetic. Therefore algebra con- 
siders only the relations of quantities—arithmetic considers their 
values. That part of every operation which is confined to the 
calculation of values is therefore arithmetical, no matter how 
complicated the operation may be. The calculation, for ex- 
ample, of logarithmic and trigonometric tables are really 
arithmetical operations. The theory of numbers is simply a 
higher form of arithmetic. It corresponds to Newton’s definition 
of algebra. 

ALGEBRA. — It has been shown that the object of algebra is 
the resolution of equations. Our next step is to define its ex- 
tent and its limitations, in order to determine its proper content. 
Since the resolution of equations means the determination of 
the manner in which the unknown quantities are obtained from 
the known quantities, in accordance with the relations that exist 
between them, this operation will present as many different 
processes as there are different equations. 


’" There are two classes of equations, resulting from the man- 


ner in which the relations between the known and unknown 
quantities are expressed. When the relations are directly ex- 
pressed, the equation is algebraic; if they are indirectly ex- 
pressed, the equation is transcendental. Algebraic equations in- 
clude negative, irrational, and imaginary quantities; because 
by simple transformations, the functions involving these quan- 
tities can be made to conform with the laws governing rational 
functions. 

The algebraic resolution of equations is still very limited, as 
we are only able to resolve them up to the first four degrees. 
For equations of the fifth degree we have to resort to a process 
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called numerical resolution, which is both imperfect and unsatis- 
factory ; because the purpose of algebra is not to determine the 
actual value of the unknown quantity, but rather to discover 
the formula which expresses the way in which it is derived from 
the quantities under consideration. It is owing to the fact that 
we cannot always obtain this formula in a direct algebraic man- 
ner, that we are obliged to have recourse to such means as 
elimination, determinants, and graphs. The object of introduc- 
ing these auxiliary methods is not to increase our knowledge 
of algebra, but to increase the usefulness of our limited knowl- 
edge of the subject, and it is obvious that this should be the 
aim of every text-book on the subject. 

We have now arrived at the question at issue, namely, what 
are the contents proper to a text-book on algebra? The answer 
is simple if we bear in mind the purpose of such a text-book ; and 
as already stated, its purpose is to make useful our knowledge 
of the subject. Therefore any matter that fails to do this should 
be excluded. Hence, such topics as derivatives, computation 
of logarithms, polar coordinates, circular, and hyperbolic func- 
tions, which are to be found in certain text-books on algebra, 
should be eliminated as they have no direct bearing on the sub- 
ject. From a pedagogical point of view, we may clearly per- 
ceive the utility of introducing such auxiliary methods as 
elimination, determinants, and graphs, as special aids in the 
teaching of algebra; because they extend its applications and 
also serve as excellent means of vizualizing and of verifying 
its operations. The beginner, for example, may be able to solve 
simultaneous linear equations or quadratic equations, according 
to the usual algebraic methods, but he rarely grasps their full 
significance in this way. By drawing the loci of the linear 
equations, he immediately sees that their point of intersection 
gives the abscissa and the ordinate which are the unknown 
quantities sought in the linear equations. In like manner, by 
drawing the parabolic curve representing the quadratic equa- 
tion, he can readily see the meaning of the equal, unequal, or 
imaginary roots resulting from this type of equation. It is 
true that these are geometrical constructions and that they will 
give only approximate solutions of the problems in question, 
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but as an aid to algebra they are very valuable. Consequently, 
a knowledge of graphs should be imparted to beginners at the 
earliest possible stage in the study of elementary algebra. 

In recent years a marked improvement has been made in 
high school text-books on algebra. The subject is now divided 
into two courses, usually distinguished as First Year Algebra 
and Second Year Algebra. This agrees with the principles of 
pedagogy as the subject can be presented in a manner suitable 
to the age and the capacity of the learner; and furthermore it 
leaves room for an advanced course which is necessary for stu- 
dents taking up engineering or advanced mathematics. 

The theory of equations is an algebraic subject, but as there 
are many other subjects more important to college students not 
intending to take up engineering or advanced courses in 
mathematics, we believe that this subject should be reserved 
for graduate courses. Permutations and combinations, partial 
fractions, indeterminate coefficients, and similar topics, should 
be confined to advanced courses in algebra, as they are useful 
only to students specializing in mathematics. The so-called 
catch problems are distracting to those who are trying to master 
the principles of algebra, therefore they should be excluded. 
However, each principle advanced should be supplemented with 
a number of drill problems, so as to enable the beginner tio 
grasp its applications. 

GEOMETRY. — Owing to the fact that this branch has received 
most of its development through abstractions and the applica- 
tion of analysis, we are liable to conceive false notions as to its 
real nature. It is true that many of its principles have been 
developed in a purely logical manner, and entirely independent 
of observation; but if we examine geometric reasonings to their 
foundation we will discover certain primitive phenomena which 
were not established by reasoning, but were founded on ob- 
servations that furnished the basis of all subsequent geometrical 
deductions. 

The nature of abstract geometric reasoning may be explained 
as follows: We observe a physical solid, say a cubical block of 
wood; geometry considers only the space occupied by that body; 
so correctly speaking, there is no such thing as a geometric solid. 
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When we conceive the height to be diminished until it ap- 
proaches so near to the plane of its base that it can no longer 
hold the attention, we obtain the idea of surface; but the 
geometrical surface is in reality the plane between the surface 
of the cube in question and the surface on which it rests. By 
similar abstractions we can grasp the geometric concept of a 
line, by diminishing the breadth; the same for the point, by 
diminishing the line. This makes clear the fact that geometrical 
abstract reasoning has its foundation on the observation of 
physical phenomena. 

Geometry has for its object the measurement of extension. 
Taking this word in its mathematical sense, it means the deter- 
mination of the values of the ratios between magnitudes of 
similar dimensions. It is evident that only lines can be con- 
stantly measured directly, as the measurement of surfaces and 
of volumes can rarely be effected except by indirect means. In 
every surface or volume there can be aligned certain lines whose 
length will suffice to define the magnitude of the given surface 
or volume. Geometry determines from these lines the ratio of 
the surface or of the volume to that of a unit surface or of a 
unit volume. 

From the foregoing considerations it is obvious that a text- 
book on elementary geometry should commence with a study of 
lines and their relations, and then extend the knowledge deduced 
to planes and finally to volumes. Most of the text-books on 
geometry follow this method of treatment, and as they are 
also fairly uniform in their content we have little to suggest as 
far as they are concerned. Text-books treating the subject 
from a technical point of view should find their proper place in 
technical schools. -It should be unnecessary to state that such 
topics as modern synthetic geometry and n-dimensional geometry 
should be reserved to graduate courses. 

Each text-book should supplement the principles demonstrated 
with carefully graded exercises that will enable the student to 
visualize the geometric concept, which is very difficult to grasp 
by abstract reasoning alone. Rules should be presented for 
the determination of areas and of volumes, but elegant proofs 
of these rules should not be attempted in an elementary course, 
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as they cannot be always favorably presented in such courses. 
Limits may be used in discussing the circle and polygons, but 
an exposition of the theory of limits is certainly out of place 
when presented in a text-book on elementary geometry. 

TRIGONOMETRY.—Trigonometry is a special branch of geome- 
try. Its principles are developed from the relations of similar 
triangles, and from the relations existing between the sides and 
angles of triangles. The triangle plays an important part in 
the domain of geometry, because all right-lined figures may be 
decomposed into triangles. This reduces polygonometry to 
trigonometry. The purpose of trigonometry is'to determine the 
different elements of triangles from one another. This it ac- 
complished by introducing certain lines, called trigonometric 
lines, which enable us to pass from these lines to the angles, 
or the converse, and from the lines to the sides, or the converse. 
The lines in question are known as trigonometric functions, be- 
cause they depend for their values on the angle under considera- 
tion. Besides furnishing a means of comparison between the 
sides and angles of a triangle, these functions bear simple rela- 
tions to one another; and moreover they admit a multiplicity 
of these relations without becoming in any way complicated, in- 
asmuch as they bear the same simple relations to multiples of 
the arc as they do to the arc itself. 

The principal advantage of trigonometry lies in the fact that 
it eminently adapts itself to the use of logarithms. When solv- 
ing for the sides of a triangle, the solution depends only on the 
numbers considered, and not on the variety of combinations 
into which they might enter. The same is true of the angles, 
as the solution depends only on the angles under consideration, 
and not on the variety of triangles into which they may enter. 
Hence a table may be constructed, once for all, for all numbers; 
and in like manner for all possible angles. 

Although trigonometry makes extensive use of logarithms, 
and trigonometric functions are freely used in the development 
of the series required for the calculation of logarithmic tables, 
yet logarithms are better treated elsewhere than in a text-book 
on trigonometry. This dependence on trigonometric functions 
might lead us to believe that logarithms properly belong to 
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trigonometry, but we must bear in mind that other factors may 
also enter into their development and that these factors deter- 
mine the text-book to which they belong. 

This brief outline should give us fair ideas of the arrange- 
ment and of the content of a text-book on elementary trigonome- 
try. Functions of a single angle and their relations to one an- 
other should be first treated; then functions of multiple angles, 
and inverse functions. The use of graphs and of trigonometric 
equations would prove special aids to the beginner in enabling 
him to master the foregoing principles. Finally the development 
of the formule for the solution of triangles, and applications 
of their numerical solution should follow. Suitable drill problems 
should supplement each case explained. Spherical trigonometry 
should be included since it offers no difficuty, inasmuch as its 
equations can be obtained from plane trigonometry by simply 
substituting the corresponding trihedral angle for the spherical 
triangle. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY. — Text-books on this subject present 
a greater diversity of topics than on any other branch of 
mathematics. This is due to an abuse of analysis, which it 
eminently admits, and to the unlimited systems of coordinates 
that may be admitted into its considerations. Analytical geom- 
etry is based on the transformation of geometrical relations to 
equivalent analytical relations. This means that lines may be 
represented by equations, and the converse. The possibility of 
such a transformation becomes evident from a consideration 
of the three universal categories: magnitude, figure, and position, 
in their relations to extension. Figure can be reduced to posi- 
tion, because it results from the position of the different points 
of which it is composed. Descriptive geometry clearly illus- 
trates this fact. Magnitude presents no difficulty as it can be 
directly compared with numbers. It was from these considera- 
tions that Descartes founded our present system of analytical 
geometry. ; 

The object of analytical geometry is to determine the general 
analytical expression for any particular geometrical relation per- 
taining to points, lines, or planes. Its coordinate systems enable 
us to indicate the position of an object without directly point- 
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ing it out. This is effected by referring it to certain elements 
which are known. These elements are called the coordinates 
of the point under consideration. If the plane on which the 
object is situated is known, two elements will suffice to locate 
it; but if it be required to locate an object in three-dimensional 
space, three elements are necessary. Given two lines, for ex- 
ample, which are perpendicular to each other, any point in the 
same plane with these lines is determined by its distances from 
the given lines. In like manner a point in space is determined 
by its distances from three co-punctal perpendicular lines. 

The above is known as the Cartesian system of coordinates, 
and it is the most acceptable system on account of its rare sim- 
plicity. A variety of other systems is possible, and the fact 
is that many other systems are used by modern mathematicians ; 
but they should be excluded from text-books on the elements of 
analytical geometry, because in most cases they were invented 
for the more elegant treatment of particular problems. There 
is a second system of coordinates, known as polar coordinates, 
that on account of its simplicity and of its adaptability to 
curves in general, deserves special attention in text-books on 
analytical geometry. By means of this system a point may be 
determined in a plane by the distance indicated by the angle 
which it makes with a fixed line. 

Having thus examined the salient features of analytical 
geometry it is obvious that such topics as permutations and 
combinations, complex numbers, De Moivre’s theorem, which is 
purely trigonometrical, and double ratio, as found in certain text- 
books, are not appropriate to a text-book on elementary 
analytical geometry. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY. — Geometrical constructions of three 
dimensions present a constant difficulty when graphical solu- 
tions are required, because it is usually impossible to resolve 
them directly. This difficulty can be overcome by substituting 
equivalent plane constructions, which lead to practical results. 
Descriptive geometry was invented for the purpose of effecting 
this transformation. It proposes to represent three-dimensional 
forms by figures traced on a plane. This it effects by first 
tracing the figures on two perpendicular planes; next one of 
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these planes is supposed to turn on their line of intersection 
until it corresponds to the other, produced. 

In this way points and lines may be determined by their pro- 
jections, and surfaces by the projection of their generating lines. 
It is plain that a course in descriptive geometry is more or less 
of a technical nature, as it is usually confined to the arts of 
construction. Consequently, a further discussion of the subject 
would hardiy be in harmony with the purpose of this paper. 

CaLcuLus.— This branch of analysis is so comprehensive 
that a detailed discussion of its many parts would enlarge oui 
paper beyond reasonable bounds. However, the paper would be 
incomplete without giving at least a brief outline of the subject. 

Calculus is founded on three distinct methods; but all three 
reduce to the same thing. It is divided into two principal parts, 
named according to the method used: Differential Calculus and 
Integral Calculus, after the method of Leibnitz; Calculus of 
Fluxions and Calculus of Fluents, after the method of Newton; 
Calculus of Derived Functions and Calculus of Primitive Func- 
tions, after the method of Lagrange. On account of its sim- 
plicity and precision, the method of Leibnitz is considered the 
most acceptable. His method is based on the limits of the ratios 
of increments of the magnitude considered. Consequently, a 
discussion of the theory of limits should find its proper place 
at the beginning of a course in calculus, and not in text-books 
on algebra, geometry, or trigonometry. 

Differential calculus considers two cases: Differentiation of 
formule, and differentiation of equations, according as the 
primitive functions to be differentiated are explicit or implicit. 
Again these two cases will require different methods of treat- 
ment, according as the functions considered are functions of a 
single variable or function of several variables. 

The foregoing should give us a fair idea of the method and 
arrangement to be pursued in a text-book on differential calcu- 
lus. Its applications are many; but its ready adaptation to the 
development of series and to the determination of maxima and 
minima should be emphasized here, owing to the fact that we 
find them treated in algebra, geometry, trigonometry, and 
analytical geometry. It was through calculus that Taylor, Mac- 
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lauren, Fourrier, Lagrange, and others, discovered the different 
series ascribed to them. Since logarithmic tables are compiled 
by means of series, the development of logarithms should be 
confined to text-books on calculus instead of text-books on 
algebra, geometry, and trigonometry. A separate treatment of 
integration is unnecessary here, since it is usually defined as 
being the inverse of differentiation. 

In conclusion, it is well to bear in mind that a text-book and 
a scientific treatise on a given subject are two different things. 
The scientific treatise must rigidly adhere to the principles in- 
volved, while the text-book should be more elastic inasmuch 
as it must treat the subject from a pedagogical as well as from 
a scientific standpoint. For the proper orientation of the con- 
tent in mathematical text-books, we must first consider the 
nature and object of the specific topic in question, and then 
examine the methods best suited to its presentation. 





CATHOLIC COLLEGE EDUCATION ON THE 
‘PACIFIC COAST 


REVEREND JAMES CONLON, S. J., ST. IGNATIUS UNIVERSITY, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


_ The history of collegiate education, under Catholic auspices 
on the Pacific coast is a record of devotion to Christian culture 
and a story of success out of all proportion to the means at 
the disposal of the pioneers. Conditions were often so adverse 
that similar enterprises, fostered by the State, were not at- 
tempted for years after our educators had succeeded. To sum- 
marize the multiplicity of facts accumulating in the past and to 
present them with as much coordination as circumstances will 
allow, the order of time will be followed here rather than other 
arrangements of historical data. 

Although the tit'e of this paper is explicit, for the sake of 
precision it is better to state that al] collegiate establishments 
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existing, or once existing, within the liimts of the ecclesiastical 
provinces on the Pacific coast will be mentioned here. It is far 
from the purpose of this narrative to grade institutions and dif- 
ferentiate them according to the standards now in use. Pro- 
vided a charter was granted to a college and collegiate work 
was done, such an institution merits mention in this paper. 


A mere narrative of facts and dates will not tell the history 
of the past adequately. Some general notions of conditions on 
this coast must be known and duly appreciated to grasp the 
significance of many a transaction. There are biological and 
even geographical conditions peculiar to the Pacific slope which 
modify life and in the past have had vast influence on the trend 
of events. To avoid the need of pointing out these facts and 
that every college may receive its due appreciation, it seems bet- 
ter to summarize such matters here. Otherwise it might happen 
that a suggestion intended to be helpful to the reader might 
offend others because some peculiarity of their home town thus 
attracted too much attention. 

California came under Spanish, and later under Mexican 
influences at a time when primitive conditions prevailed even 
in Massachusetts. The civilization of these races was modified 
by the coming of the American but has never been entirely 
effaced. Some States in the Northwest have been admitted to 
the union not so many years ago and consequently are settled 
by a different type of people to that found on the lower coast. 
What is of more importance in regard to traditional notions the 
American element came to California from the Atlantic States. 
or at least via New York. Former residents of the centra! 
States are more numerous north and south of the region where 
gold is yet found. 

Parenthetically, because of its religious significance, the dis- 
appearance of the riffraff of the world, which came in search 
of gold, may be noted here. Anthropologists have examined the 
country carefully to get some data about the transformation the 
nondescript must have undergone in becoming millionaires. 
The surveys disclosed the fact that these people disappeared 
without issue and so completely, by natural processes of e‘imina- 
tion, that their existence could be denied had others not seen 
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them. From the foregoing summary it is evident that there 
should be some racial variation on the Pacific coast; indeed, it 
should be much more than it actually is. 

Many things are possible in a place where money is plentiful, 
which would require years to develop under adverse conditions. 
An instance might make this thought more cogent: Nature 
being favorable and money at hand, more of the great 
astronomical apparatus of the world has been mounted in Cali- 
fornia than in a particular place elsewhere; yet this preponder- 
ance does not indicate more devotion to astronomical studies than 
can be found in other lands. 

For reasons somewhat like the foregoing, private educational 
enterprises in the vicinity of San Francisco are subject to in- 
fluences found in very few localities. Within a radius of thirty 
miles two of the great universities of the country are located, 
California, with its State support and splendid benefactions and 
great student body (second only to Columbia), and Stanford 
aiming at graduate work only, elegantly housed and supported 
by a royal endowment. Finally it makes a vast difference to 
institutions depending upon tuition fees how wealth is distributed 
locally. On the slope there is much difference between the 
amount of resident capital and per capita distribution in central 
California and the stretches of country north and south of that 
zone of prosperity. 

Density of population forms a factor in the equation of a 
college which admits of few substitution values. The statistics 
given by the census do not convey accurate notions to every 
reader who estimates from totals. Thus, Los Angeles with city 
limits one thousand square miles more than those of San Fran- 
cisco has a different school population from the latter ; for within 
a radius of twenty miles from the city hall of San Francisco 
almost one million of inhabitants reside. 

With these general notions set off as so many scales on our 
yard-sticks we can measure the events of the past with preci- 
sion, even if few comments are made upon the narrative. 

As far back as 1843 there is to be found an account of St. 
Joseph’s college at St. Paul’s, Oregon. This settlement dates 
from the arrival of Canadians who married natives on the Wil- 
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lamette and built homes in this spot. On October 17 of that 
year Archbishop Blanchet, then Vicar General to the Archbishop 
of Quebec, established the school, and thirty boys were enrolled 
on the opening day. It was intended for boarders and gave 
promise of becoming important, until gold was found in what 
is now the adjoining State of California. In June of the memo- 
rable year of ’49 the college closed permanently because the 
Catholic families in that part of the country, in hope of finding 
fortunes, were moving to California. The allurement of gold 
was the more effective at the time because the unpleasantness 
arising from the Whitman massacre led to a persecution of Catho- 
lics. 


Lower on the coast the first Bishop of California was trying 
to establish an ecclesiastical college of Santa Ynes. In 1844 he 
opened it and in 1851 we find a former dean of All Hallows 
Seminary, Dublin, residing at the little seminary. This distin- 
guished man, Rev. Eugene O’Connell, later became Bishop of 
Grass Valley. 

On March 17 of that year the parish surrounding the Mission 
of Santa Clara (opened 1777) was given to Father John Nobili, 
S. J., by Bishop Alemany with the understanding that sdemnenad 
a college should be built. 

When the Vicar, Father Gonzalez, O. S. F., invited the 
Jesuits to come to California he had planned that a school should 
be built at San Jose and another in Santa Barbara. The disposi- 
tion made by the Bishop was not a departure from this plau, 
for San Jose was the pueblo of the mission and was separated 
from it by the usual distance of three miles. The road connect- 
ing the two places is the famous Alameda, so often a subject 
for writers and a study for artists. It was planted in Novem- 
ber, 1799. On March 19 the work of establishing the new in- 
stitution commenced. The adobe buildings at the mission were 
altered and adapted for school purposes. The first term opened 
with two teachers and twelve pupils. Four years later, April 
4, 1855, a charter was granted to the prospective college. In 
1857 the first degrees were conferred. As years went on stu- 
dents came from all parts of the coast in such numbers that 
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to-day there is scarcely a city or town in the Golden West with- 
out at least one graduate of this pioneer of the fifties. 

While these advances were in progress the ecclesiastical col- 
lege at Santa Ynes was merged into a more important institution, 
the Seminary of St. Thomas. This opened classes in 1854 at 
the Mission Dolores, San Francisco. The attendance never was 
more than twenty at a time, and class was discontinued in 1863 
for want of vocations. 

The beginnings of Santa Clara college had hardly been laid 
when the Notre Dame Sisters were forced to settle in California 
by an unexpected turn of events. They journeyed to the capital, 
San Jose, in July, 1851. Two years later a brick building was 
erected and prosperity enabled them to enlarge their work. In 
1858 articles of incorporation were recorded and the college was 
chartered ten years later. Notre Dame college has held and 
holds a place of importance as an educational center for women 
a passing reference like this cannot describe. From Mexico and 
Central, America a large number of students came yearly, and 
once Notre Dame was the only institution of its kind on the 
coast for Catholic young ladies. In those early days the Spanish 
ideas blended with the American notions, and as gold was plen- 
tiful and nature bounteous, efficiency of living did not appeal 
to the people as much as the poetry of life. One instance out 
of many will tell of the lavish customs of the past. The com- 
mencement exercises at Notre Dame usually lasted a full week 
and it was a week of varied entertainment. The princely hos- 
pitality of the Spanish patrons made such events possible. To- 
day Notre Dame covers ten acres in the heart of San Jose. Its 
science building, laboratories, apparatus, large library and 
museums are in keeping with what those early beginnings 
promised. The conservatory of music is conducted on an 
unusual scale and is expensively equipped. 

The year 1850 had scarcely commenced when another educa- 
tional enterprise was started in San Francisco. Father Flavian 
Fontaine, a missionary of the Congregation of the Sacred 
Hearts of Jesus and Mary built a small college to accommodate 
boarders. The building was brick and separated from the settled 
section of the future city by interminable sand dunes. The site 
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would occupy land to-day on Sanchez Street between Thirteenth 
and Fifteenth streets. After a year the school closed and the 
property and especially the debts were taken over by the Jesuits. 
This relieved the Archbishop of a great difficulty, but so taxed 
the energies of the Jesuit Fathers that they did not attempt to 
re-open the building. Instead St. Ignatius academy opened its 
doors October 15, 1855, on what became Market street. The 
site is occupied at present by the Emporium. In the following 
February the class-work was interrupted for different reasons. 
One was that the income from tuition amounted to $106 and the 
salary of the teacher required $200. In time the little building 
standing between two sand hills on the outskirts of the town 
was replaced by a brick structure which was sold when a larger 
college was finished in 1881. Provision was made for thirteen 
hundred students in this plant and the equipment was equal to 
anything of college type in the country. This college was burned 
in the great fire of 1906. 

Mention should be made in passing of the influence of this 
institution on some public activities that the facts may be known 
more generally. Works dealing with the history of illumination 
state that San Francisco was the first city to adopt electricity 
for street lighting on an extensive scale. It did so because 
demonstrations had been given nightly from the roof of old St. 
Ignatius which familiarized the people with the power and use- 
fulness of the electric arc. The value and extent of the scien- 
tific equipment was out cf all proportion to the territory served 
by the college. Another story will tell how such investments 
are not ill-judged: The Centennial Fair attracted so many from 
San Francisco, the local industrial exhibition of that year was 
threatened with disaster. As an experiment a large amount of 
apparatus was moved from the college and installed in the 
pavilion for demonstrations. The attendance was increased so 
quickly that the local fair closed soon after this trial was made, 
with a profit of some thousands of dollars. As no State insti- 
tution had the means of aiding local enterprise in this manner 
the public esteem for Catholic educational work can well be 
imagined. A commission sent over the country during the 
eighties to rate educational establishments for the government 
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placed this old college fifth in scientific equipment, in the 
United States. 

As the decade of the fifties was closing, twelve Sisters of the 
Holy Names came from Canada to Oregon. On October 12, 
1859, these heroic women commenced to build what later became 
St. Mary’s academy and college in Portland. The charter for 
the academy was given in 1866. The future success will be told 
later in this narrative. 

A few years after, another college was planned to meet new 
demands in San Francisco. The Vicar General, Father Croke, 
assisted by some priests of the diocese and a few lay professors, 
opened St. Mary’s college in 1863. On August 19, 1868, eight. 
Christian Brothers arrived by steamer from New York and took 
charge of this college the next day. The attendance increased 
rapidly, soon there were more than two. hundred students en- 
rolled of whom most were boarders. In 1872 the college charter 
was granted by the State. 

It is difficult to realize now the importance of such an insti- 
tution in those days. Then Berkeley was not known and Stan- 
ford was not even in dreams. From distant places the students 
came in good numbers. The zone from which they were drawn 
extended inland and down the coast through Mexico and Cen- 
tral America. The buildings on the Mission road were not ade- 
quate and to keep pace with demands the foundation of a new 
St. Mary’s were laid with much celebration in 1887. Two years 
after on August 11,— the twenty-first anniversary of the en- 
trance of the Christian Brothers into educational work on this 
coast, — what became the best plant controlled by the order 
in this country was dedicated. Three times fire destroyed the 
work of years; but St. Mary’s still stands in spite of losses which 
might have proved unsurmountable to a less courageous faculty. 
The Biblical test: “By their fruits you shall know them’ will 
summarize here what cannot be related in detail. The alumni 
of St. Mary’s college is a standing testimony of the excellence 
of their alma mater. 

So far no mention has been made of a college in the southern 
part of the Pacific slope. The Fathers of the Congregation of 
the Mission came to Los Angeles and opened a school in what 
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is now the Mexican quarter, at the time the civil war was ceas- 
ing. Three years after they moved to a better site and obtained 
a charter for collegiate standing August 15, 1869. 

The enterprise prospered and an addition was built in 1883. 
To keep pace with demands a large new building was erected in 
1887. For years the attendance was large and the alumni grew 
steadily and in importance. In time the task of providing pro- 
fessors weighed heavily on the general superiors of the order, 
for the needs of other parts were urgent and laborers few. In 
1911 the Fathers withdrew from college work in Los Angeles 
in favor of the Jesuits. Their labors will receive notice later. 

Soon after St. Vincent’s was opened in the Southland a college 
for boys was established in Portland, Oregon. In August, 1871, 
the enrollment of students was sixty-four. The late Bishop 
Glorieux of Boise was the first president. In 1886 Archbishop 
Gross turned the college over to the Christian Brothers. The 
name of St. Michael’s college was changed to the Blanchet In- 
stitute. Since then another change came when it was absorbed 
by the Christian Brothers Business College of Portland. 

On January 2, 1874, the Christian Brothers opened the Sacred 
Heart college in San Francisco. Lacking but the senior year 
it formed a most important unit in the educational system. The 
attendance was over six hundred. High schools and commercial 
schools were not as numerous then as at present and the old 
Sacred Heart supplied for them all so well that there are few 
Catholics now prominent in various enterprises who have not 
had some connection with the old Sacred Heart college, — which 
of course was burned in the great fire of ’06. The institution 
has been rebuilt on improved lines nearer to the cathedral than 
formerly, and the curriculum has been adjusted to current needs. 

On the first of August, 1876, the Christian Brothers opened 
the Sacramento Institute at the capital On account of its 
situation it has gained an added importance not to be estimated 
by the number of students and has represented the Catholic ed- 
ucational system with much credit. 

Another attempt was made to re-open the seminary in Cali- 
fornia on January 15, 1883. A new building was erected at 
Mission San Jose and four Marist Fathers placed in charge. 
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Archbishop Riordan closed it in June, 1885. Once the seminary 
was closed for want of a fit staff, now it failed for want of 
students. There was a radical trouble hidden in the school 
system and at this the energetic prelate labored for many a year 
before announcing his project of organizing a great institution 
which would be a central seminary for the entire coast. While 
these projects were maturing the Indian missionaries in what was 
then Washington Territory were planning a readjustment of 
their work to meet new conditions. The white settlers had 
brought many changes into the life of the Northwest. 

Land was bought and preparations made to erect a college 
in Spokane Falls. Its construction demanded no ordinary effort. 
Even the brick was burned on the site. When completed the 
college was the largest brick structure in town. That was in 
1884. The old building is still there but has been moved to give 
frontage to Gonzaga University. 


Gonzaga college was opened for boarders only on September 
17, 1887. Eight were enrolled the first day. They came from 
Washington, Idaho, and Montana. To this day the student body 
is drawn from these and adjacent States. The charter was 
granted by the Legislature April 22, 1894, and that summer the 
degree of A. B. was conferred on two graduates. Four years 
later a new building was erected large enough to house two hun- 
dred boarders and one hundred and fifty day scholars. The fall 
term of 1899 opened on a scale undreamt of when the old col- 
lege was so laboriously put together. In 1903 this new building 
was enlarged, a gymnasium built, and an infirmary building, a 
separate unit in itself, was added to complete the plant. 

While Washington was thus advancing Bishop Scanlan 
founded All Hallows College in Salt Lake city. That was in 
1886 and to-day in a city with an overwhelmingly Mormon popu- 
lation two hundred students are in attendance. The Marist 
Fathers are in charge and the staff numbers fifteen. 

In Seattle a college was needed; so in 1892 a start was made 
by the Jesuit Fathers. In 1898 the charter to grant degrees was 
secured. The year following the first graduates of the college 
received their diplomas, 
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The Benedictine Fathers had chosen a site in Oregon, forty 
miles south of Portland, on which Mt. Angel college was erected 
in 1887. The next year students were admitted and all went 
well until a fire destroyed the monastery and seminary in 1892. 
The splendid stone building now overlooking the Willamette 
valley was built then to replace the burned structure. The abbot 
founder had cherished the idea of reproducing at Mt. Angel 
some of the elegant features of the churches the order controls 
in Switzerland. Later this plan was abandoned, the educational 
work received more liberal allowances and was greatly improved. 
St. Anselm’s Little Seminary gives preparatory training to 
clerical students and is attached to the college. In 1888 the 
Grand Seminary was completed. It offers courses in philosophy 
and theology not only to students of the order but also to clerics 
studying for the dioceses. Several priests among the secular 
clergy have studied in that seminary. 

In the meantime higher education of Catholic women had not 
been neglected. Collegiate work was undertaken at St. Mary’s, 
Portland, in the fall of 1890. To secure the proper accrediting 
future work would need the charter had to be amended and that 
was done in 1892. Incorporated and empowered to confer de- 
grees by a charter dated July 29, 1893, the success and growth 
of this splendid institution has been most gratifying. 

At Oswego the Normal school grants a fully recognized teach- 
er’s certificate which moreover admits to junior year in the 
universities. The enterprise of these cultured and zealous Sis- 
ters combined with their success in keeping expenses within rea- 
sonable limits, have placed Catholic young ladies in Oregon 
independent of the ordinary schools. 

In California the Ursulines established themselves in 1881 at 
Santa Rosa. There they conduct a college which is duly ac- 
credited. It offers many attractions by its position near the 
large centers, and by its healthfulness. 

In Hollywood the Immaculate Heart college has been very 
successful. There are six departments and each has all the stu- 
dents desired. The fine stone buildings and beautiful garden 
make Hollywood an object of pride to anyone interested in Catho- 
lic educational work. 
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Thus far no occasion has demanded the mention of the 
Dominican order, notwithstanding that it has been on this coast 
since the American occupation. The Sisters have been engaged 
in educational work for many years. The convent in Monterey 
was established in 1850. The cite for the Dominican college 
at San Rafael was chosen in 1889 and the articles of incorpora- 
tion filed August 11, 1890. The old building is the first unit 
of the college which stands to-day. Gradually the plant has 
been extended and at present the departments are distributed 
through four buildings. They are of good design and add not 
a little to the general excellence of the equipment. The quality 
of the work done and its full recognition attract pupils from a 
large zone. 

In this decade educators were much interested in two ex- 
periments: The opening of a free college for boys and an edu- 
cational exhibition in San Francisco. 

“St. Ignatius college in that city tried to give free instruction 
but had to abandon the venture within a year for reasons other 
than financial The exhibition was very successful and accom- 
plished much good by spreading information. A part of the dis- 
play had been shown at Chicago during the Fair. This with 
exhibits specially prepared, scientific apparatus and geological 
restorations, filled the old Mechanics’ Pavilion with a large and 
very varied display. 

While these and similar activities were developed in Cali- 
fornia the Benedictine Fathers from St. John’s Abbey, Minne- 
sota, came to Lacey, Washington, and built St. Martin’s college. 
Work commenced in 1885 and since that date the charter was 
secured. The college enjoys much prosperity. A gymnasium 
and infirmary building have been added to the institution. It 
offers many of the advantages of home life to resident students 
who now number 193. 

Once again we must return to the history of the seminary 
which has been mentioned previously. About this time the 
expensive plant at Menlo Park commenced to rise. On August 
24, 1898, the main building was dedicated and on September 20 
of that year the college opened. Four years after, the depart- 
ment of philosophy was organized and a little later the school 
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of theology received students. The Sulpician Fathers are in 
charge. The appointments leave nothing to be desired in that 
type of buildings. Nothing has been spared to make it a fit cen- 
tral seminary for the Pacific coast. The students come from a 
zone extending as far north as Montana and south to Santa Fe. 

Down at Santa Barbara St. Anthony’s college was opened in 
1896, with an attendance of twelve young men who intended to 
enter the Franciscan order. In January, 1908, a new building 
was completed and has since then prepared many for the Fran- 
ciscan novitiate. 

In 1808 the religious of the Sacred Heart finished their elegant 
boarding school at Menlo Park. The quality of the courses is 
excellent, filling the requirements of a junior college besides 
offering special work in philosophy and French. It is co- 
ordinated with the establishment conducted by the same order 
in San Francisco which lacks one class of being of the same 
grade. This academy dates from 1887. 

Portland, Oregon, had made ample provision for Catholic 
young women but needed a college for men. To fill this void 
Archbishop Christie founded Columbia university in 1901. The 
year following, he gave it to the Holy Cross Fathers. Under their 
direction it has developed and gained much in importance. A 
dormitory building alone has one hundred and twenty-two rooms. 
The student body comes from Oregon, Washington and British 
Columbia. 

In 1901 the Franciscan order established a school of higher 
study for the fratres clerici at Fruitvale, California. In 1913 1t 
was closed but reopened two years afterwards. 

The year 1901 has another event which deserves mention. In 
that year Santa Clara college celebrated its golden jubilee with a 
splendor and enthusiasm which surpassed anything seen up to 
that time in the college town. For this occasion Clay Greene of 
the class of ’69 wrote his Passion Play. It was produced in the 
college theater at great expense but the performance attracted so 
much attention the venture entailed no loss. In 1903 and 1907 
the play was repeated. College people in charge of theatricals 
will be interested in a few figures, as this play is now known 
throughout the land. The last production cost $8,000 and the 
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gross receipts amounted nearly to $15,000. On Knights of Co- 
lumbus day eight thousand meals of three and four courses were 
served on the outer campus. To do this four hundred kitchens 
were set up and nearly seven hundred ladies waited on the four 
thousand Knights who sat down at one time. 

In 1904 land was bought at Mountain View and plans were 
drawn for a new college. Then a fire came and precipitated a 
rapid decision. To meet the emergency it was found better to 
build on the old site and accordingly two units out of some eight 
or more projected were promptly erected. Then commenced an 
era of unprecedented success for Santa Clara which completely 
transformed the old methods. Donations and legacies covered 
the cost of construction. Even in the athletic world Santa Clara 
competed for the Rugby championship with Stanford on Ewing 
field. In 1911 the law school was established and in the follow- 
ing year the title of university was taken as the legal form. On 
June 16 the new university was dedicated before more than 8o,- 
000 people. A pageant and academic parade formed part of the 
exercises of the great day. Soon after an engineering depart- 
ment was installed. 

But before completing the story other institutions must receive 
some notice. In this year Gonzaga college, Spokane, and St. 
Ignatius college, San Francisco, likewise changed their official 
title to university. In both places schools of law were opened and 
with much success. 

St. Mary’s college, Oakland, had a school of engineering in 
operation for some time and as circumstances warranted an ex- 
pansion a law department was added. It prospered and notwith- 
standing the draft keeps up its courses. 

In summarizing departmental work in various places a jubilee 
celebration has been passed in silence. In 1905 an elegant and 
costly celebration commemorated the fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of St. Ignatius college. The April following all came to 
an end in the great earthquake and fire. Like many another build- 
ing in San Francisco, this college with the church formed a pile 
of some millions of bricks resting on a poor foundation. The site 
was a creek bottom that had been filled in with sand. The earth- 
quake caused the sand to settle and some damage was done to the 
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brick walls. The terrible fire, that nothing could restrain, com- 
pleted the ruin. A temporary college and church wete erected 
without delay. One’s ideas of architecture are not complete unless 
it be said, for the information of those who saw these buildings, 
that over $200,000 was spent. Classes were resumed the next 
term without any delays. 

What happened to the old college is a story of many another 
institution, except that none suffered more severely. And it is 
to be noted for the common credit of the Catholic body that the 
prompt action of those who rebuilt the plant did much in tran- 
quilizing the public ideas and encouraging confidence in the work 
of reconstruction. 

Owing to flippant criticism in magazines it might be useful to 
state that the insistance made here regarding the extent of dam- 
age by fire is based on the report of the International Board of 
Underwriters which convened to adjust the gigantic losses. This 
board had every reason to note damage done by the earthquake 
yet they gave as the result of their surveys that less than two per 
cent of the losses were due to causes other than fire. Of course 
it is lamentable that such damage as two per cent represented 
should have occurred. Protection against lightning and the 
cyclone admits of only partial success; the earthquake offers no 
great difficulty to the engineer and what is more the proofing ot 
buildings is usually not expensive. Six severe shocks a day is a 
common thing in Japan and yet we seldom read of accidents. 

While the study of seismology was popular along the coast of 
California some splendid advances in the education of women 
were in progress in Washington. The Sisters of the Holy Names 
had laid the foundation of their first academy in that State No- 
vember 12, 1880. In 1907 they found their dream of opening an 
accredited normal school becoming a reality in the passing of an 
amendment by the Legislature authorizing a wider recognition 
than had obtained. :The magnificent building on Capitol Hill, 
Seattle, was dedicated November 9, 1918. Here a fully recog- 
nized normal school is located and an accredited junior college. 
Another normal school is conducted by these enterprising Sisters 
in Spokane. Thither they came in 1890 and opened classes 
August 31, 1891. Prospects were not so promising in those days 
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and it required prudence and skill to carry the establishments 
in Washington to such a successful position as has been done 
and especially in so few years. In 1868 the same order estab- 
shed an academy on the shores of little Lake Merrit now 
in the heart of Oakland, Cal. For years this college has been 
able to increase its activity, notwithstanding the number of 
elegant educational plants in the immediate neighborhood. Mill’s 
college, — the Vassar of the Pacific, — and the State University 
are located on the same side of the bay and near each other. 
“Lake Merrit” keeps an academic course and a junior college, — 
both of recognized grade. The jubilee celebration recently held 
testified to the importance and culture of the graduate body. 
The Cudahy Collegiate Institute at Pasadena promises to do a 
type of work for these Sisters not as yet covered by their other 
establishments on this coast. 

Mention has been made of the foundations of the religious of 
the Sacred Heart in California. To that summary the junior 
college of Forest Ridge, Seattle, must be added. It was fit for 
use in 1910 and enjoys the success of sister colleges. 

Before passing to another subject it should be mentioned here 
that the normal schools of the Northwest are not rated every- 
where as they deserve. A discrimination is made against them 
by the States of Minnesota, Texas, Nevada and Florida. In those 
States the graduates of State schools only are allowed to teach 
on presentation of credentials. Could not some of our influential 
people bring about a juster rating on a merit basis? 

In describing St. Vincent’s college, Los Angeles, it was stated 
that the good will of the institution was turned over to the 
Jesuits who were expected to carry on the educational work in 
that city. Their province was unable to supply a college faculty 
and it had not available funds to finance a college. In the circum- 
stances a high school was: opened. In 1917 a building was com- 
pleted in the geographical center of the school population, dis- 
tributed throughout the city and the surrounding towns. Loyola 
college now tries to supply the needs of Catholic young men as St. 
. ‘ncent’s did so well for many years. 

In the year preceding this venture a scholasticate was built by 
the Society of Jesus a few miles outside Spokane. It is a large 
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building having accommodations for 260 clerical students besides 
necessary quarters for the staff of professors. 

Mention has not yet been made of an educational enterprise 
so closely allied to collegiate work that it must be noticed in this 
narrative. A Newman club was established in 1907 at the Univer- 
sity of California and placed under the care of the Paulist 
Fathers. The Catholic students attending the university receive 
both religious care and intellectual supervision. This club pros- 
pered and in 1910 Newman Hall was completed. It is said to 
have cost $90,000 and certainly is the best club house of its 
kind in Berkeley. Over 600 students are attached to it at present. 
Through the skillful and scholarly management of the Paulist 
Fathers Newman ‘Hall now occupies a very prominent place in 
the little world of the university. 

A club modeled on this was organized at the large normal school 
in San Jose. In 1913 a club house which cost $50,000 was fitted 
for occupancy. The normal school in San Francisco has the 
Sienna club. These three foundations hold positions of impor- 
tance and represent the Catholic body with distinction. 

The last college activity of peculiar note requiring mentjon is 
the S. A. T. C. at Santa Clara. At the commencement of the 
war the entire plant was offered to the Government. As the edu- 
cational policy developed, the War Department established a train- 
ing camp. How it succeeded the report of Major Pearce to the 
military authorities will tell: “The University of Santa Clara is 
the only institution of university standing in the western depart- 
ment whose cadets live in barracks and under constant military 
discipline. This institution is essentially military, the very great- 
est degree of military instruction being attached to this school”. 

The difficulties St. Mary’s college, Oakland, has had to cope 
with were mentioned in passing. At present the buildings are 
being restored and the losses of the recent fire are being met reso- 
lutely and successfully. The accident occurred at the end of the 
year’s work and classes could be graduated without much incon- 
venience. When the restrictions imposed as war measures are 
removed the Brothers will carry out plans for greatly improving 
St. Mary’s and enlarging its range of activity. 

With some regret this summary of educational work comes to 
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a conclusion without special mention of such institutions as St. 
Mary’s academy, Los Angeles, Ramona convent and other large 
and elegantly appointed establishments, simply because the limits 
of this paper exclude such mention. This is the more regret- 
table because it is said that our educational work does not al- 
ways receive the recognition it merits and needs. Such apathy 
is due to one cause: Lack of information. Often the excel- 
lence and success of our educators is measured by what is seen, 
or imagined, to be the best a local school can accomplish, and 
conclusions are drawn just as if this school were set up as a 
norm for all to copy. Not a thought is given to the academies 
and colleges within reasonable distance which have courses equal 
to the required standard and certify their instruction with 
credentials which are fully recognized by the State examiners. 





THE COORDINATION OF LANGUAGE STUDY 


REVEREND ZACHEUS MAHER, S. J., LOYOLA COLLEGE, LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 


“Be ye not many masters” was spoken of instruction in the 
moral order, not in the intellectual, nevertheless it may be ap- 
plied to the latter and lose none of its force. Much has been 
said and much written as to the relative merits of the one-man- 
for-every-branch system, and much for that in which there is 
but one for at least the kindred branches. History should be 
taught by a specialist and mathematics by one, himself inter- 
ested and capable of interesting others, in that subject. 

Without attempting to settle the dispute I shall-confine myself 
to a treatment of my subject in the supposition that there is 
but one teacher for Latin, English and for Greek, in the hypoth- 
esis that Greek still holds its place in the curriculum. 

All three languages are means to an end. Latin is not studied 
for its own sake nor Greek because of Latin nor English be- 
cause of either of the classics. The end for which each is 
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studied is culture, the full meaning of which is best understood 
from its etymology. It is the Latin cultura, the tilling, the 
working of the soul as of the soil that there may thence arise 
and flourish a sense and an appreciation of the true and the 
beautiful as formed in the minds of others and expressed in lan- 
guage. It is a realization of the “twofold Logos” of the beauty 
and truth of thought, and of the beauty and truth of the ex- 
pression of that thought, with the consequent hope that the 
scholar may himself learn to think vere et pulchre and may be 
able to express himself pleasingly and winningly. 

The arriving at an ability to evaluate ideals and to appreciate 
their expression is a gradual process, a development, to be ac- 
quired only after seasons of husbandry. The most that we can 
hope to accomplish in many instances is to teach the scholars 
the art of self-culture so that when left to themselves they may 
carry it out to its full perfection. 

There are three periods in this development, corresponding 
respectively in broad outline to the infima Grammatica, the 
media and summa and the Schola litterarum humaniorum et 
rhetorice. For the sake of clearness we shall refer to these 
periods as the drill period, the syntax period and the literary 
or appreciative period. These are sane divisions, psychological 
divisions, based on the nature of the matter to be taught the boy 
and on the nature of the boy to be taught the matter. 

A lad just come over from the grammar school is ready to 
begin Latin. He has little notion of case and none of declension, 
for vernacular is wanting and in these their concept is new and 
difficult. Careful explanation is necessary. Little of coordina- 
tion is possible during this period except by contrast. Both 
Latin and English may be helped by pointing out and insisting 
on the differences between the two languages; Latin nouns may 
differ in form but not in case; whence various declensions arise; 
or in case but not in form; whence the necessity of attending 
to context. Knowledge of this will lead the pupil to see that 
in English though we decline scarcely at all still there must be 
a logical difference between a noun in the nominative case and 
one in the accusative, even though there be no difference in form 
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and no declension. He begins to see the logic of grammar. 
Similarly with the concordance of adjectives and of pronouns. 

The fact that we are but little concerned about concordance 
in English makes it all the more imperative that we insist much 
upon it in Latin. Declensions must be mastered. The drill must 
be long and constant. How it may best be effected is not my 
province to discuss. 

The verb is “no man’s land” to the beginner. Easy sentences 
relieve the tedium of drill and at the same time open up the 
mystery of such tense formation as we possess in English. 
Clearly the overlapping of branches has commenced. A thor- 
ough explanation of the Latin verb demands constant reference 
to the English, whence difficulties and disputes will arise as to 
the best translation of the finer shades of the Latin, moods and 
tenses, disputes in which the Latin teacher will more than likely 
differ from the English, and vice versa, with the result that the 
pupil in an endeavor to assimilate the doctrine of each will find 
himself possessed of neither. It may easily happen too that 
each teacher thinking the matter such as had best be explained 
in the other class will neglect to treat of it. Both will then omit 
what was the duty of each. 

No one will deny that the boy who knows his Latin verb will 
be skilled in the English verb. He will deny himself an im- 
proper use of moods so common to-day; he will be precise in 
speech, exact in thought, and this, because his study of the 
Latin verb was paralleled with a thorough review of the English. 

Greek is next in order in this drill period. Our ideas are not 
Kantian. We do not think because certain thought-moulds have 
been impressed on our intellects, nevertheless it is true that 
the mind can be trained along definite lines of thought and will 
consequently follow these up more readily. A speaker of a 
tongue akin to Latin finds the latter language comparatively easy. 
He is accustomed to conjugation and declension, to concordance, 
to moods and to tenses. Not so the American scholar. Where- 
fore the year of Latin preceding the Greek will go far towards 
reducing the initial difficulty of Greek to a mastering of the 
script. for the mind will have been somewhat accustomed to the 
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genius of the language and to the mechanism of the classic 
tongues. 

In all drill work centering on the learning of declensions and 
conjugations contrasts may be used to advantage. Charts might 
be drawn, or tables made first by master then by pupil, visual- 
izing differences and similarities in the number of declensions, 
cases, moods, tenses, etc. Exercises could be assigned as tasks 
and as tests in which the pupil would be required to comment 
on the points of agreement and of contrast between the declen- 
sions of Greek and Latin nouns, adjectives and pronouns, be- 
tween the meaning and use of moods, tenses and voices. 

During the drill period there is little of coordination possible 
either between the classic author and the vernacular or between 
classic authors and precepts, or between classic authors them- 
selves. Practically no classic authors are read at a time when 
standard authors have already begun to be handled in the 
vernacular. Still the system to be followed later on in reading 
the classics may well be adapted here in an endeavor to familiar- 
ize the student with the correct method of reading. Of this 
anon. 

The drill period ended, syntax holds the attention of master 
and of pupil alike. Here coordination is much more readily 
secured. Rules are so similar that in many instances but one 
explanation suffices for all three languages, more frequently 
still, one for both Latin and Greek. These rules had best be 
explained most fully in the Latin class; this will cover or recall 
the English rule and will react on the Greek as being more 
difficult. Contrasts must be pointed out, differences of idiom 
insisted upon, similarities paralleled. The Greek form of the 
rule or rather the Greek caption should be learned along with 
the Latin. Where the difference between the two is so small as to 
be negligible both rules should be explained at once. Thus, for 
instance, verbs or adjectives taking the ablative in Latin and the 
genitive in Greek could be covered by one rule. Should this 
be deemed inexpedient or be rendered impossible by local con- 
ditions, then at least when the rule is arrived at in Greek refer- 
ence must be made to the analogous rule in Latin. Here too 
tabulation, charts, tasks and tests centering on the points of 
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contrast or similarity will go far towards lifting the study of 
syntax out of the realm of parrot work up to the level of an 
understanding of the reason of things, and will make of the 
pupil a thinker rather than a repeater. 

It may be objected to this that even as we are content to have 
the catechism first learned by rote, leaving the fuller under- 
standing of what has been so learned to a later period, a similar 
procedure should be adopted in learning the rules of syntax. 
The cases however are not parallel. Catechism is begun at a 
time when the memory is active, the intellect undeveloped ; syn- 
tax at a time when the memory is less active while the intellect 
is developed enough to understand the reasons of things and 
their interrelations. Neither are there mysteries to be learned 
here which after years of study remain mysteries still. Were 
Latin begun at as early a period as catechism then the pro- 
cedure might be the same. 

Certain periods are assigned for Latin, others for Greek, and 
still others for English, yet these are not exclusively so assigned. 
At no time does the master forget that he is instructor in all three 
languages. He borrows from the one to illustrate the other. 
Something in English may bring out a difficulty which could not 
be mastered in Greek; a sentence in Latin may throw light on 
an obscure passage in English. Each language will then be 
studied with cross reference to the other. The teacher however 
must be careful not to do all this comparative study himself. 
He must remember the cultwra. He must not always impart, 
he must at times listen, frequently ask and await results. His 
it is educare, to give the initial impulse and to guide the subse- 
quent motion. Shortly the pupils will realize that the classics 
are not stiff dead things mechanically pulled about by a per- 
former, but flexible instruments in the hands of a man under 
whose touch powers of observation are quickened into being 
and stimulated into action. Follow this process and you may 
be assured that at the end of the syntax period you will have 
a wide awake scholar, fearless and correct in his use of gram- 
mar, conversant with what is proper in the vernacular and well 
able to enter on the third period of training with profit. 

We Catholics are competitors in education. We must work 
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against money, bigotry, fads and indifference. There was a time 
when we stood independently on the merits of our system and 
developed our students according to our own methods. Latterly 
we have been compelled to yield somewhat to the demands of 
the times even though we do not or did not approve of those 
demands. As a consequence we have admitted into our curricula 
subjects and treatment of subjects in advance of the ability of 
the scholars with a resultant inflation of courses. 

To illustrate; Caesar’s Gallic War is the text commonly used 
in most schools for second year Latin. I will not stop to en- 
large on the peculiarities of Caesar. He is too difficult an author 
for a boy at this period of his development. Would it not be 
better to adopt simpler authors, not necessarily classics but 
preferably so, for the text in second year? Better still rather 
than attempt the reading of any one author in his entirety, selec- 
tions, illustrative of the rules studied could be made from 
various authors or from various parts of the same author and 
used to advantage as texts. 

The whole purpose of an author is to advance the great end 
of education— culture, the development of the intellectual 
faculties of the scholar prescinding for the moment from but 
by no means excluding the moral development. An author 
should be selected if he furthers and only in so far as he fur- 
thers that end; not because this school has adopted him, or that, 
but for his intrinsic merits and for the possibilities he affords 
of education. Discouragement and disgust on the part of 
the scholar will: result from any other procedure. In Greek 
the difficulty is less apparent for very few public high schools 
teach Greek to-day. As a consequence boards of education and 
regents are little concerned as to what may be taught in Greek. 

In English the difficulty is on a par with Latin. What good 
a lad just come over from the grammar school can derive from 
“doing” Emerson or Shakespeare is difficult to see. Simple au- 
thors for the younger mind, leaving the more elaborate and in- 
volved writers to later periods, a few authors deeply studied 
rather than many read hurriedly, the method of reading taught 
rather than a passing glance allowed, delving encouraged rather 
than skimming,—this is what we need to insist upon in the 
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earlier days of acquaintance with authors in any language. A 
taste for the best must be encouraged from the very start; the 
fast and the fanciful, the ephemeral, the snappy, the spicy, these 
are not to be considered in author study only to condemn them. 

Will some one undertake the compilation of such selections 
from the best in all three languages? Colleges and schools 
should cooperate in the publication of such a work and pledge 
support and continued support. The collection so made would 
serve as a text throughout the entire high school course and 
would help to reduce the enormous expense Catholic parents 
must bear in an endeavor to give their children a Catholic 
education. 

It is really in the third, the literary or appreciative period, 
the belles-lettres course, that precept and author can best be 
coordinated. It is to be hoped that by this time, the mechanism 
of the language, translation and parsing, will have become a 
mere incidental, so that full time and attention can be devoted 
to arriving at an appreciation of the author’s thought and ex- 
pression. A good translation must of course always be insisted 
upon.* There is no better way than this to develop precision 
of thought and accuracy of expression, to enrich the vernacular, 
to improve and render flexible one’s own power of expression. 
Here we must strive to see how precept as set forth in the 
text can best be illustrated by authors whether Latin, Greek 
or English. 

There are no cut and dried processes of producing writers 
or speakers. There is not so much of this to be done and so 
little of that, with a result guaranteed to give satisfaction to 
all. It was not thus that great writers first were made. Men 
wrote and sang and spoke and moved men’s hearts and swayed 
men’s wills before rhetorics were written. Such men as these 
were a success and others emulated them. Less gifted them- 
selves, they studied the methods of the more successful and em- 
bodied the results of their investigations in rhetorics. Rhetoric 
and author are not two distinct studies. They are complements, 
neither complete without the other, and as the first rhetorics 
were based on the works of writers and singers whose master- 
pieces were the outpouring of a heart full of its subjects and 
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yearning to reveal itself to others, so rhetoric is nothing more 
than an analysis of the expression of emotion or a study of 
the marshalling of reasons. You may become a critic if you 
study naught but rhetoric. You will never be a writer, never 
a speaker, unless you write and speak. 

A dry and unillustrated exposition of the text is useless. It 
is the human heart with its ever changing sea of emotions which 
poets strive to express, it is the human intellect which speakers 
strive to instruct and the will which they endeavor to sway, 
and the human heart and the human will are the same in every 
man be he Greek or Roman or Saxon. Therefore all languages 
will exemplify the text, all will illustrate the arts of the writer 
and the ways of the poet, for in each the same chord is struck 
but with a tone color depending on the fibre of the national 
heart — and the classics best of all. Therefore it is that in the 
classics we look for and find what is best and beautiful in 
language; nowhere but in the classics can be discovered that 
wealth of diction, that harmony of sentence, that variety of ex- 
pression, which go to make up perfect language. 

For this reason we hold the best up to the scholar in his en- 
deavor to acquire the art of self-expression. Pari passw we 
show him theory and practice, never separating the one from 
the other. We bid him think his thoughts and express them as 
did his model. We hold up an unattainable ideal to him as 
unattainable. Yet the very purpose of holding up the unattain- 
able is to encourage him to constant and renewed endeavor, 
to stimulate by a realization that we are far from the perfect. 
It was thus that Our Lord bade us be perfect even as our 
Heavenly Father was perfect, not with the expectation that we 
would ever arrive at the perfection of the exemplar but in the 
hope that we might ever strive to approximate more closely that 
which we will always be conscious of not having attained. 

What is true of pupil is true of master as well. He must 
never allow himself to think that he has exhausted the pos- 
sibilities of his subject. He too must coordinate his reading 
and his study to the great mission of his language classes. He 
must krlow his text thoroughly, but he must know all around 
and about, above and below his text. His mental vision must 
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be all-embracing. Ever watchful and alert he must be keen in 
the search for illustration of his class matter, untiring in his 
endeavor to widen the grasp of his understanding. This will 
react on his teaching and by consequence on his class. Pupils 
will instinctively feel safe in the hands of such an instructor; 
they will trust to his guidance, rely on his judgment and follow 
his advice. 

Of a truth the teacher’s work is never done, yet devoted to 
it as he is because of highest motives he will refuse no labor, 
how difficult soever it may be, if only thereby he may further 
the great cause of Catholic education to which he has pledged 
his life and his talents. 


DISCUSSION 


BroTHER Leo, F. S. C.,'St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal.: But one 
thing prevents me from entering upon an enthusiastic eulogy of the 
paper to which we have just listened — the’ reflection, namely, that any 
such eulogy would savor of an attitude either patronizing or presumptuous. 
And yet I cannot refrain from expressing my delight—a delight which 
you all share—in the learned writer’s clearness of thought and facility 
of expression, in the essential soundness of his views and in the gratify- 
ing evidence that those views have been shaped and modified by actual 
classroom experience. Let me now offer one or two comments, not on 
the paper by Father Maher, but rather on the general subject of language 
teaching and the possibilities of coordination. 

First of all, there is a manifest confusion in many minds between the 
teaching of language and the teaching of literature. The distinction be- 
tween the two is not merely academic; each has its special problems, its 
inherent difficulties. Thus, it is evident that one radical distinction be- 
tween the teaching of English and the teaching of Latin is that the lan- 
guage aspects, as distinguished from the literature aspects, need consid- 
erably more emphasis in the latter than in the former. Latin is to the 
learner an alien tongue, English is the mother-tongue; Latin has a highly 
developed grammar, English is relatively grammarless. It seems clear, 
therefore, that in the teaching of English the work of literary apprecia- 
tion may be begun at a relatively earlier period than the corresponding 
work in the teaching of Latin. 

Again, the three stages indicated by Father Maher—the drill stage, 
the syntax stage and the appreciation stage — correspond to three elements 
in the teaching of language and literature: the formal element, the 
esthetic element and the vital element. While at each stage of the 
teaching, but one of those elements will predominate, it by no means 
follows that the other two elements are to be rigidly ignored. This is 
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why the students in the first year of high school may study Shake- 
speare with pleasure and with profit; they have not the mental equip- 
ment to grasp all the possibilities of formal study, but they can and 
do realize some of the possibilities of vital study. In other words, 
the first year students can hardly appreciate Shakespeare as _philolo- 
gists, but they can appreciate him as human beings. And in like man- 
ner, while they are not able to come to grips with Emerson’s Trans- 
cendentalism they can and do appreciate the Concord sage in other 
aspects, even before they enter high school at all. You will hardly find 
a set of readers for the grades in which Emerson is not represented 
—by the “Concord Hymn,” for example, and by the poem about the 
mountain and the squirrel. 

And, finally, all of us who teach English or Latin or any other 
language, will do well in taking to heart the importance of correlating 
theory with practice at every stage of the teaching. This pedagogical 
virtue, if no other, may be urged in defense of the otherwise seemingly 
indefensible procedure in vogue in “Dotheboys Hall” as pictured for 
us in Dickens’s Nicholas Nickleby. Mr. Squeers saw to it that when 
a pupil learned to spell a word—after a fashion orthodox or other- 
wise —he in some way or other carried his knowledge into action; 
having learned to spell “winder,” he went forth and washed one. In 
a rather far-fetched and distorted way Mr. Squeers was anticipating 
some of our modern psychologists in education who speak much con- 
cerning the utilization of the motor nerves. 

Not to carry the acquired knowledge into action, the theory into 
practice is fatal. As Father Maher has so felicitously pointed out, a 
man who does not know how to write or talk may be indeed a critic; 
but nobody will ever suspect it. But the pupil who learns to study 
language inductively as well as deductively, who, after reading Hamlet’s 
Soliloquy, proceeds to evolve a spoken or written soliloquy of his own, 
will realize that life comes before rhetoric, that human emotions pre- 
cede their literary expression. He will not fall into the error of sup- 
posing that the rules of language are a code of linguistic canon law 
or the formal pronouncements of some linguistic infallible pope. He 
will understand that it is the use of language that determines the laws 
of language, and that—if the language being studied is a living tongue 
—like all things living it is undergoing changes incessant and at times 
very perceptible. And from that knowledge will gradually evolve a 
personal sense of responsibility in the use of language and a deeper 
and saner appreciation of its history. 


Rev. Francis P. Donnetty, S. J., Holy Cross College, Worcester, 
Mass.: The need of coordination in language teaching receives 
to-day more and more attention from educators. For _ instance, 
in the Classical Journal of June, 1918, Professor Burr of Beloit College 
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says that Latin is to be compared at every step and in every lesson with 
the mother-tongue (p. 626). Professor Painter of New York State Col- 
lege writes that “the contribution which language study makes to the 
understanding and right use of our mother-tongue is its most vital and 
practical significance for the average student” (p. 636). Professor McCrea 
of Columbia University urges the Latin teacher to become familiar with 
the books studied in the English classroom. “We could then,” he says, 
“by explicit references and quotations coordinate the work of the two 
classrooms” (p. 663). The Classical Association of New England sent 
out in 1917 the following question: In the teaching of Latin would you 
recommend that emphasis be laid upon English vocabulary building and 
the literary features of the author read, with the study of forms and syn- 
tax made not an end but a means to an end? The question was addressed 
to school superintendents and educators. Out of the 153 replies, 146 
answered yes. 

This cry for coordination heard insistently on all sides indicates a press- 
ing evil which has resulted from the departmental system of modern 
education. The problem did not exist in the simple, well ordered schools 
of former days, even of thirty or forty years ago. The evils of excessive 
specialization, of mere information instead of educated faculties, of neg- 
lected essentials and half-learned fads, of students who have a smattering 
in a thousand isms and a conceit fattened with some highly technical 
terms, and who at the same time cannot write or speak. their own lan- 
guage ;—these are evils which may be traced to the multiple and unrelated 
education of our time. I am not a calamity-howler, and I wish to say 
that I believe the wise conservatism of Catholic schools and their for- 
tunate lack of funds have kept them from many of these evils. But I do 
desire to utter a warning against introducing multiplicity into our Catholic 
education. We are all creatures of our times and are subject to the cur- 
rent educational fads and fashions, and while we must be always willing 
to welcome the good, we must be watchful against the evil however spe- 
cious the: guise under which it presents itself. 

Lack of correlation or coordination is an evil admitted by all modern 
educators. To find the remedy I propose to investigate the cause. What 
produces the multiplicity of modern education with its host of unrelated 
subjects and what was the secret of former simplicity and unity? 

The theory of education from earliest days to less than fifty years ago, 
can be easily stated. The chief purpose of primary school, high school 
and college was to train the powers of expression, to make the student 
master of his native tongue in writing and speaking. After the student 
could write and speak, it was believed that his faculties had been some- 
what trained, and he was then allowed to apply himself to any science, to 
any profession to which he felt himself inclined and adapted. In this 
system there was perfect unity during the formation period. There was 
not simply a series of subjects running on parallel lines, all leading to a 
different science or art, but there was one art, that of language, set as a 
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goal, and all the chief means were focussed upon that single goal. Only 
when the art of self-expression was attained was there radiation to the 
multiplicity of sciences and arts found in the university and in the world, 

What on the contrary is the situation to-day? University aims and 
university methods have worked down, first on the college, then on the 
high school and then on the primary school. Catholic schools partly 
through conservatism and partly through a happy lack of funds have 
resisted longest the disintegrating tendencies of modern education. Mod- 
ern schools have their highly specialized teachers for a hundred and one 
branches, each one striving to fill the memory with the technical terms 
and systematized information of some science. The old system held to 
the supremacy of language, mastered as an art, and insisted on the power 
of speaking and writing as a means of education and as a preliminary to 
university work. Ex-President Eliot advocated all sciences as a means 
of education. Culture or educated faculties, he claimed, could be gained 
from “chipping and filing and sawing” and, apparently, from anything 
else. Modern schools followed the lead of Dr. Eliot. Sciences multiplied 
rapidly and every one of them knocked at the door of the schoolroom, 
even of the primary schoolroom. Then came the theory of vocational 
study, and a thousands trades demanded admittance into the schools. 
Then came the social wave, and it swept down upon the schools to make 
them centers of social work. False theorists approved, declaring that 
man was not one being, but a collection of many tendencies or capacities. 
They despised the word, faculties, although they admitted the reality under 
other names. Other theorists said that there was no transference of 
training. You trained what you trained, and there was no such thing as 
discipline and development of the intellect. 

As a result, these multiplied sciences, these many trades, and these 
false theories, with the help of patient tax-payers, have turned our schools 
into laboratories, into foundries, into machine-shops, offices, farms, news- 
paper rows, art galleries, flower gardens, zoological parks, dairies, gents- 
furnishing, ladies-tailoring, kitchens, dance-halls and what not. In a 
word, school is being transformed into a miniature of the world, and there 
are some educators who grow enthuiastic over it all, and welcome into 
every school not only the world and all nature, but the universe from the 
tiniest particle disclosed by the microscope to the most distant mass picked 
up by the telescope. Finally, the wonder of the age and latest source of 
multiplicity, the moving picture, is going to revolutionize education and 
now is at the door. 

A plain, simple man might ask after all this, if the school is to become 
a toy universe, why have school at all? Why not distribute the children 
around each morning, some to the woods, some to the parks, others to the 
morgue, department stores, or manufactories, all ending up at the 
movies, under the leadership of a megaphone mounted on a sight-seeing 
car? 
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You will say that I am caricaturing and drawing the black lines with 
too heavy a hand. Well, I reply that caricature is a legitimate means of 
centering attention upon an evil and of stimulating effort to remove the 
evil. At all events, you will admit that there is lack of coordination in 
our schools, especially in the schools supported by the public money, and 
in schools more likely than private schools to be made the subject of 
experimentation. 

On the other hand, in the past there was simplicity and no lack of 
coordination. Examine now what was the source of the unity and coor- 
dination throughout the past, up to the schooldays of many of us who are 
assembled here. 

Take, for example, the Jesuit system of education, which was not 
intended to be a new discovery, but was and is a choice of what has 
proved itself best in the history of education. How was coordination 
effected in the study of languages? First of all the Jesuit system, as all 
other systems until yesterday or the day before, divided schools into the 
upper or scientific schools, of law, medicine, theology and other sciences, 
and into the lower schools where language held the chief place. By sepa- 
rating language study from the intensive study of science, by keeping in 
the lower schools language supreme and other things subordinate, order 
and clearness resulted, and the way was cleared for perfect coordination. 
The language of science and of the learned world was Latin at the time 
the Jesuit system came into being. Greek, modern languages and the 
indispensable erudition of history, geography and mathematics, all were 
subordinated to Latin. In the course of time the emphasis has changed. 
Latin, except for the Church, has ceased to be the key to science and 
learning. The national tongues have come to the front, and there is now a 
difference of emphasis. Latin tends to fall into the place that Greek 
formerly occupied, and, outside of the Church, instead of being an-end in 
itself, it has become an instrument of education. 

Former systems therefore avoided multiplicity and lack of coordination 
by separating the intensive study of science from the intensive study of 
language and by subordinating to the art of expression all information 
studies. In the next place, former systems avoided multiplicity by keep- 
ing to one chief purpose in teaching language. Expression was the prac- 
tical goal, the art of speaking and writing. Former systems did not treat 
language as a university subject in the lower schools; it did not study 
language as a science, but taught it as an art. There were no lectures 
on the history of litetature, the tendencies of literature, the evolution of 
literature, the philosophy of literature, but there was a great deal about 
the art of literature. “Reproduction is the soul of the literature lesson”, 
is the way in which the ideal was expressed by Jesuit authorities. A sen- 
tence was explained that the student might write a sentence; a letter was 
explained that he might write a letter; a poem was explained that he 
might write a poem, and a speech was explained that he might give a 
speech, 
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Again in former school systems, the precepts or rules of art were care- 
fully graded, following the well known qualities of style, clearness, interest 
and force, and these precepts were taught in classes of grammar, litera- 
ture (belle-lettres, humanities) and rhetoric. The lauguages were not 
taught with different purposes, but all languages were focussed on the 
same point as far as possible. Authors were chosen and graded, not to 
illustrate the history of literature but to teach writing and speaking. 
Exercises were based on the authors and exemplified the precepts. In 
this way, all multiplicity was avoided. There was the strictest correlation; 
there was unity, one teacher using several languages for one definite end. 
Professor Goodrich of Yale exemplified this method in his British Elo- 
quence. He taught English oratory and used Demosthenes and Cicero 
and English speakers to make orators. This system is exemplified in 
Kleutgen’s well-known Rhetoric (Ars Dicendi) where Latin, Greek and 
Italian masterpieces of poetry, oratory and of other types of composition 
are studied side by side to illustrate the same rules and to teach the art 
of expression. 

How then may you have perfect coordination in the teaching of lan- 
guages? Avoid a multiplicity of information subjects and any early spe- 
cialization in them. Center on expression as the chief purpose of lan- 
guage study from the early grades up to the first years, at least, of col- 
lege. Subordinate the rest of the course to the art of writing and 
speaking. Follow Professor Gildersleeve’s splendid advice, giving a mini- 
mum of precept, a maximum of practice, and having early contact with 
the authors in continuous passages. Grade your precepts and your authors 
to exemplify the precepts. Teach letter-writing through Cicero and Eng- 
lish models. Teach narrative through Cesar, Xenophon and Macaulay or 
Irving. Teach the simplest of short stories through the fables of Aesop, 
Phaedrus and Gay. Teach the essay through Cicero, Plato and Newman. 
Teach epic poetry through Homer, Virgil and Milton. Teach lyric 
poetry through Latin, Greek and English poets. Teach pastoral poetry 
through Theocritus, Virgil and Tennyson. Teach the drama through 
Sophocles, Seneca and Shakespeare. Make your pupils speakers with 
the help of Demosthenes, Cicero and the orators of England, Ireland 
and America. Have one book of precepts for each of the arts of rhetoric, 
poetry and essay-writing, using the same terminology for all languages 
and illustrate the same rule simultaneously from the different authors. 
Have one professor for Latin, Greek and English. To divide the lan- 
guages among different professors would be to multiply them unneces- 
sarily and to destroy the unity and simplicity of education. Don’t strive 
for professors or specialists in Latin, Greek or English, but have pro- 
fessors and specialists in oratory, in poetry, in essay-writing, in cor- 
rect expression, in forceful expression, in interesting expression, using 
all languages to teach that power of expression. 

This system has succeeded in the past, is succeeding in the present 
where the well-tried and fruitful methods of experience have not yielded 
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to ceaseless experimentation. With this system there never existed the 
problem of coordination which vexes our modern educators. There is 
no coordination; there is something vastly better; there is supreme unity ; 
there is education and power. 

Nore: This paper does not attempt to determine where and to what 
extent information subjects and sciences are to be introduced along our 
courses. The prime purpose of the paper is to examinate the correla- 
tion of languages. The paper urges the mastery of the art of expres- 
sion before any intensive study of the sciences. True science will be 
helped by the fact that its students can write and speak good English 
and can consequently think. 





DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION IN CATHOLIC COL- 
LEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


REVEREND ALBERT C. FOX, S. J., PRESIDENT OF CAMPION COLLEGE, 
PRAIRIE DU CHIEN, WIS. 


Education and its problems have ever been to the fore in the 
United States from the beginning, and there is scarcely a country 


in the world where such painstaking effort and ever-increasing 


lavishment of funds have been expended to maintain and im- 
prove the existing standards of educational efficiency, and to 
extend its benefits to the many rather than the fortunate few, 
by the widely advocated, though ill-conceived democratization 
of our schools in general, and of our high schools in particular. 
As a consequence, the process of standardization and constant 
endeavor at betterment along all lines, whether commendable 
or not in every detail, have reached to the very soul of the 
schools,—to the teachers and their teaching. It is admittedly a 
long step forward from the position of those who but lately 
looked upon material equipment as the be-all and end-all of 
efficient educational activity and almost the sole requisite for 
unreserved, though often undeserved, official recognition, without 
which even the best efforts of the best schools might be, and often 
have been, sadly depreciated or entirely nullified and ignored. 
State inspectors, and educational administrators generally have 
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gradually come to recognize the futility of squandering the 
greater part of the immense funds at their disposal for material 
equipment, much of which was seldom if ever used, and putting 
aside the merest pittance for what has come to be known as 
“cheap teaching.” Teachers themselves rose up in defense of 
their position, or rather of their profession, as they were pleased 
to term it. Whole volumes, in extended praise of the teaching 
profession came in quick succession from the press. Teaching 
was spoken of as “the most vital of all professions,” and the 
business of teaching was held to be “the greatest and most daring 
of human industries”. It was pointed out that at present more 
than 750,000 teachers are engaged in the education of over 
twenty millions of pupils; no mean undertaking, surely, and 
decidedly not a work for amateurs. Professional training, vari- 
ously accepted and in varying amounts, came to be insisted upon 
as a prerequisite for all teaching, especially for that of high 
school or college grade. 

The North Central Association has gone on record as demand- 
ing, in addition to the A. B. degree, eleven semester hours of 
education as a minimum for prospective high school teachers. 
College professors, in addition to such professional training, are 
expected to possess such scholastic attainments as are represented 
by the Master’s degree, and better still (though, for the present, 
this is not retroactive) by the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

For some time, the Departments of Education in our State and 
larger universities sought to prepare students along these lines 
for their career of teaching in institutions of higher education; 
but the demand for high school teachers especially, soon exceeded 
the supply. This was mainly due to the unprecedented growth 
and development of the high schools themselves which, during 
a quarter of a century between 1890 and 1915, increased from 
2,771 to 11,674 schools, from 8,270 to 62,519 teachers, and from 
211,596 to 1,328,984 pupils in attendance. _ 

To meet this emergency, nearly all the States, in late years, 
have made provision in their respective School Codes that col- 
leges and universities which have been approved by the State 
Department of Public Instruction as standard four-year colleges 
and include in their curriculum a standardized Department of 
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Education, may be officially recognized as approved institutions 
for the training of high school teachers; and their graduates who, 
in addition to the courses prescribed by their colleges for gradu- 
ation, have successfully completed such courses of the Depart- 
ment of Education as satisfy the State’s requirements, are 
thereby entitled to a certificate without examination, enabling 
them to teach in any high school of their own State, and even 
in other States where such inter-State reciprocity is in force. 

In Ohio, for instance, “thirty semester-hours of professional 
training are required for certification, fifteen of which must be 
in education (including observation of expert teaching and prac- 
tical work) ; the remaining fifteen to be distributed among edu- 
cation, psychology, philosophy, ethics and sociology.” Graduates 
of approved colleges, who meet the above professional require- 
ments, may secure a four-year State high school provisional 
certificate which, after twenty-four months of successful experi- 
ence may be changed to a State high school life certificate. 

Some of our Catholic colleges for men have already availed 
themselves of this privilege and their graduates, as was to be 
expected, are giving eminent satisfaction, and by their influence, 
accomplishing a marked degree of good as superintendents, prin- 
cipals and instructors in various public and private institutions 
of higher learning. 

However, it would appear that our Catholic colleges for women 
have made most of these opportunities, especially in late years, 
and the rapid increase in attendance at some of these colleges 
is largely if not mainly due to the introduction into their curric- 
ulum of standard Courses of Education and to the official recog- 
nition of such courses by the State authorities. In all this, be- 
sides reaping their own reward and providing for the interests of 
their students seeking normal courses, these colleges have pointed 
out the way in which it were decidedly advantageous for the 
indecisive and incredulous to follow after, and to scrutinize and 
ponder before it is too late. 

Many, if not most of our colleges, regretfully confess their 
inability to keep their students for four full years and gradua- 
tion. Many of these schools, which are admittedly “standard” 
on every other count, are barred from membership in the most 
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powerful and influential standardizing associations solely because 
they have not the required minimum attendance of one hundred 
students. It was suggested at the meeting last year that perhaps 
one reason for this very undesirable state of things lay in the 
fact that many of our better students, becoming restless and 
dissatisfied at the thought of their inability to get courses pre- 
paring them more directly for their future careers, left our 
schools and sought such courses elsewhere; that such students 
were frequently the best in our higher classes, while those who 
lingered on to graduate and to be “exposed” to a course in 
Catholic philosophy, which we rightfully regard as the most 
precious heritage of our college training, were only too frequently 
of a mediocre and inferior type, sadly lacking the initiative 
as well as the ability of the ex-students of their class, and by 
no means the representative graduates the others would have 
been had they remained to graduate. It was suggested that the 
introduction of greater elasticity, within reasonable and well- 
justified bounds, into our traditional courses, by emphasizing 
the present together with the past, as well as by the addition 
of such courses as would enable the undergraduate to prepare 
himself definitely along certain deliberately chosen lines, might 
help to solve the difficulty. As an example, the introduction of 
Courses of Journalism into our departments of college English 
was suggested and urged, for the reason that many of our gradu- 
ates, who have actually become successful in this field, lost much 
time and numerous opportunities for advancement and promotion 
during their apprenticeship on our large dailies, simply because 
they were only then getting the merest elements of journalism, 
which could have been given them just as well and probably 
with greater advantage to all concerned during their days at 
college. 

Something the same, or similar, may be said of Courses of 
Education. They will be or can be made to be of interest to all 
college students, whether at the time they intend to become 
teachers or not. In fact, whatever their future careers, it seems 
certain that if the interest of our undergraduate students were 
properly stimulated, this subject would soon come to be looked 
upon as being equally fruitful and advantageous as a subject of 
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academic study as economics, political or social science and the 
rest of that group which has proved so attractive to our students 
in late years; and the applied courses in the psychology of edu- 
cation, educational sociology, and the rest, would soon be num- 
bered among the most popular of the courses offered, and would 
prove to be doubly helpful and illuminating in after years be- 
cause given from the Catholic standpoint and therefore free from 
the tainted philosophies of secular institutions. 

’ We have frequently noted and lamented the surprising apathy 
of some of our leading Catholic laymen in matters pertaining to 
Catholic education; but we forget that only too often this is 
wholly due to their lack of knowledge and grasp of the educa- 
tional situation, which results naturally in a lack of interest in 
educational thought and tendencies in this country in general, 
and a corresponding lack of sympathy with and cooperation in 
Catholic educational activities in particular. 

To those who afterward enter religious orders or congrega- 
tions, the value of such Courses of Education as a preparation 
for the more detailed and comprehensive courses given by their 
own community, is incalculable. They will at least have mas- 
tered the rudiments and general outlines of pedagogy before be- 
ginning their immediate preparation for teaching; and they will 
the better grasp and understand the worth and meaning of the 
technical terms and phrases of current educational literature, 
which should become and remain a distinct, necessary and con- 
stant part of their reading throughout their normal training and 
during their teaching career in after life. Moreover, (and this 
is a consideration not to be dealt with lightly at the present 
time, when State certification is fast and fitly becoming a universal 
prerequisite for teaching of whatsoever grade), those who have 
completed these required college Courses in Education in kind 
and amount, will have documentary evidence to present, to those 
who ask it, for these under-graduate courses, for which, it is 
presumed, due official recognition was had at the time such 
courses were taken, and for which, in part, the Bachelor’s degree, 
at least, was conferred. 

Heretofore, the number of those among our students who, 
whether as administrators or instructors, have chosen education 
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as a profession, has been very small indeed, owing largely to the 
fact that such a career was seldom, if ever, brought to the notice 
of the student body. Nevertheless, as was stated above, many 
of those who entered this field have been eminently successful 
and their work admittedly satisfactory and even superior; and 
many more would turn to it to-day with its improving opportu- 
nities for influential and even lucrative positions, and its vast 
apostolate for good, were it but given them to look upon these 
opportunities as possible of fulfillment in their own future lives. 

To even the casual observer, this advantage of studying the 
profession of teaching as a profession, but under Catholic in- 
fluences, should appeal at first sight. Many of our Catholic 
young people, by reason of circumstances, have been forced to 
take these courses in non-Catholic institutions, where the atmos- 
phere was permeated with false or dangerous philosophy, with 
which they were literally “gassed.” They have been told, for 
instance, and are still being told, by such a standard authority 
as Professor Bagley that “the doctrine of evolution has revolu- 
tionized ethics.” They have been assured by that pioneer among 
educationalists, Professor Thorndike, that “the doctrine which 
claims that education’s business is to make the best possible 
specimen of humanity out of each man is faulty,” and that “the 
aim of life is not to stock the world as a museum with perfected 
specimens for man or deity to contemplate.” They have listened 
to the artful phrasing of Professor Stout when he says, “Re- 
ligion is one of the very important social assets of any people. 
No reference is intended to dogma or sectarianism of any kind. 
The incontrovertible fact is that religion is a valuable soctal asset. 
And a type of education which is irreligious or even wholly non- 
religious, fails in making its full contribution to society.” 

Tens of thousands of our Catholic candidates for teachers’ cer- 
tificates who have come away from such courses given in a non- 
Catholic or even anti-Catholic atmosphere, can best tell how their 
Catholic instincts and sensibilities suffered therefrom, not to 
speak of a possibly lasting harm to their faith and their souls, 
and that in more cases and in a larger measure than we know 
of or would care to admit to ourselves. 

That the inclusion of Courses of Education in the undergraduate 
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curricula of our standard Catholic colleges, admittedly such, is 
a desideratum, no one will deny. As to what may or may not 
be done, in the matter, the following observation of Professor 
Frederick P. Keppel of Columbia, in his study of “The Under- 
graduate and His College”, is significant. He says: “As a mat- 
ter of fact, the distinction for the student investor to make is 
not between the large or small college, or between the separate 
or university college, so much as it is between the live and the 
dead college. It is in the dead colleges that a student comes to 
think that ‘truth is what you read in a book’, and where the pro- 
fessors’ chairs are placed with ‘their backs to the horses,’ as Ben 
Butler used to say of the Democratic politicians, so ‘that they 
never see a thing until after it has gone by.’” 





PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN CATHOLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


REVEREND CHARLES B. MOULINIER, S. J., MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


I am taking time for the writing of this paper from a very 
busy campaign now going on to raise one million dollars endow- 
ment for the Marquette Medical School. You will not therefore, 
expect my paper to be anything more than a suggestive sketch 
of topics that grow out of my subject. 

1. Professional Education: There are many points of view 
we may take of professional education. I shall confine myself 
to what seems to be a general definition of the term and then 
view it from historical and pedagogical angles. 

First, professional education by its very nature calls for vary- 
ing grades of previous education. It is therefore, an advanced 
form of education. The preceding time or amount of education 
required for any professional study is inherently dependent, to 
some pronounced degree, on the nature of the profession. Theol- 
ogy, law, medicine, engineering and business may be taken as 
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covering five great fields of professional endeavor. Each one is 
concerned with the application of a great body of laws to human 
exertion. 

a. Theology concerns itself with the laws of God in their 
application to human life, as affecting man’s effort to learn the 
Whence, the Why and the Whither of his existence. These laws 
being learned through theology, religion puts them into effect 
through the instrumentality of the Church, as an institution, and 
through the efforts of the individual as a conscientious and re- 
sponsible agent. 

b. Law’as a technical profession has as its object of study 
the man-made laws, which govern the conduct of man as a mem- 
ber of human society for the securing of justice among men. 
The political, civil, social and economic life of man as a mem- 
ber of human society is largely influenced, controlled and checked 
by this body of ever developing and expanding human law. 

c. Medicine now known as the healing art, is nothing more 
than the application of the laws of biology to the prevention, 
alleviation and cure of disease in man. I use the word biology in 
its very broadest acceptation, as embracing all the laws that 
affect man’s life, directly in its physical and mental activities, and 
indirectly reaching even to its religious functioning. 

d. Engineering is a profession which applies to man’s con- 
venience in life, the laws of physics, mechanics and chemistry, 
which he has discovered as inherent in matter through all its 
states of motion and rest. From the beginning of man’s life the 
application of the great laws of matter has played a very large 
part in the progressive and retrogressive civilization of our race. 


e- Business in a very primitive sense, as a simple barter, 
began with the first exchange of commodities. Within recent 
years it has grown into such importance pedagogically that in our 
educational system it is now classed as a profession, and is being 
prepared for by a very carefully planned curriculum of study. 
It is a science based on the great economic law of supply and 
demand, as it works itself out through the numerous phases of 
exchange as affecting industry, commerce, finance, thus making 
for the prosperity of the individual and through him the nation. 
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2. From the foregoing, therefore, it becomes evident that 
every profession is basically and by its very nature, the knowl- 
edge and application of some great body of law worked out, by 
man’s mental and physical exertion, from the facts and forces 
manifested in human life. Though each profession studies and 
applies its own specific set of laws, the life of each one of us 
individually and socially considered, depends for its health, hap- 
piness and success upon how we combine into harmonious action 
throughout our lives all the laws of God, of man and of nature. 
Heredity, time, place and personal exertion bring the forces of 
grace and nature to bear upon our short span of life here below, 
for weal or woe, both for this life and the life to come. In its 
last analysis human life’s success or failure, measured by any 
reasonable standard, comes from the observance or non-obser- 
vance of law—of God’s law, of man’s law, or one or other of 
the many laws of nature put there by the Creator. This is so 
true, as a basic and ever present fact of human life, both in the 
individual and social groups of all kinds, that from the beginning 
of human history we have. record of man’s effort to apply his 
energies of mind and body to the acquisition and use of an 
ever growing and helpful knowledge of the laws that govern 
life. This effort of man grows out of his deep sense of helpless 
dependence, as a physical unit, in a law-bound universe, while his 
native power of mind to acquire truth impels him from the known 
to the unknown, in an eager search for new facts, new conclusions 
and new laws. Hence by a simple and sure process a science 
has developed in every line of human exertion. 

For the purposes of this paper I am confining my consideration 
to five great objectives of man’s activities: Duty to God; justice 
among men; health; comfort, and prosperity for men. Out of the 
relations between man and his environment, arising from these 
five great branches of human energy, is woven the complex thing 
we call civilization. 

Education of any kind, but particularly professional educa- 
tion, must prepare the student to play a worthy part in the drama 
of life. This is true of cultural education, but it is most emphati- 
cally true of all professional education, and it is with this latter 
that we are now concerned. 
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3. Historically there is one large: fact I wish to point out in 
regard to professional education. From the time of the reforma- 
tion, owing to the working out of various forces, religious, politi- 
cal, social and financial, most of the great European universities 
passed into non-Catholic control. This fact, I believe, is due 
to the Church’s eagerness to preserve the faith amongst the 
people, more than to any other one cause. As a consequence of 
this the Church gave all her energy to catechetical and apologetic 
instruction. Undoubtedly she was constrained to this also, be- 
cause governments seized upon many institutions of learning, 
because religious orders were called upon to give an ever in- 
creasing share of their energy to the teaching of Christianity, and 
finally, because the spirit of infidelity and antagonism to the 
Church led to a hostility in most of the European nations, which 
made it difficult, if not impossible, for the Church to continue 
her control of higher education. Therefore, she gave herself 
with characteristic zeal and heroism to the teaching of the young, 
to the preservation in them of the faith, with the inevitable con- 
sequence, that, in large measure, professional education gradually 
passed over into the hands of the State and under the control of 
non-Catholic bodies and corporations. Perhaps this was an un- 
avoidable consequence of the upheaval that took place in men’s 
minds, the shifting of control in governments and the antago- 
nisms that grew up on all sides against the Church. I am inclined 
to believe, however, that this surrender on the part of the Church 
of dominating control in secular education grew out of the 
Church’s great zeal for the faith. For her best thought and 
energy were taken up with the growth and development of 
dogma and religious teaching to so high a degree that the pro- 
fession of theology cannot be said to have suffered at the hands 
of the Church. At all events, whatever may be the cause, the 
fact remains incontestable that the professions of law, medicine, 
engineering and business, until recently, in this country were 
almost entirely confined to the State or other non-Catholic ineti- 
tutions of higher education. 

Now, if my definition of these professions from the point of 
view of their bearing on human life is correct, the necessity for 
Catholic institutions of higher education to take up the teaching 
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of the professions becomes apparent to the most superficial 
thinker. 

In this country the Church has built up with amazing energy 
and self-sacrifice a great system of grammar school education; 
the high school grade is fast being developed to the point where 
all the needs of the Catholic population are being cared for; 
the collegiate stage of education is likewise fairly well covered 
by the colleges in control of the religious orders and the diocesan 
clergy. Your honorable body, the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, is untiring in its efforts to shape a standard curriculum 
for collegiate grade work. Much no doubt still remains to be 
accomplished in this regard. 

From the point of view of the professions there are two de- 
mands being made upon the high school and the college. There 
is a small body of professional educators who are holding out 
for as large a proportion of cultural content in the curriculum 
of high school and college, as is compatible with the specialized 
demands of the professions; while on the other hand a large 
body of professional educators, perhaps a majority, are clamor- 
ing for a strictly utilitarian preparation for the profession. The 
council on Medical Education of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, and a similar body of the American Law Association, are 
setting down the requirements for entrance into the medical 
and law schools of our country. The State Boards of Medical 
and Legal Examiners are coming closer and closer into coopera- 
tion with these influential councils, with the result, that medical 
and legal education is becoming more and more what these 
bodies intend them to be. It will only be a few years when 
engineering and professional business courses will in a similar 
way be shaped by national councils of eng:neers and of profes- 
sional business educators. 

The college of arts and sciences no longer has the position 
of an independent grade or phase of education. So many young 
men and women to-day in this country are preparing for profes- 
sional careers, that the old style college, where the curriculum 
was shaped with a self-satisfying independence, solely from 
the point of view of cultural results, leading to the old A. B. 
degree, is no longer the dominating influence in the shaping of 
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collegiate grade work. By the sheer weight of the numbers 
who are preparing for the professions and by reason of the 
growing spirit of getting financial results earlier in life, the 
professional schools are assuming the attitude of dictator to 
the colleges. This condition seems inevitable and likely to be 
permanent, in view of the present tendencies in our civilization. 
I might stop here to theorize as to the good or bad pedagogy 
of our present state in educational development, but I prefer 
simply to look the fact in the face and draw some practical 
conclusions. 

4. Catholic institutions calling themselves universities, al- 
ready in existence, must meet the demands put upon them in the 
spirit of the times. The professions one after another are claim- 
ing and exercising the moral right to say what shall be the 
condition of the technical education of each of the students 
who enter their ranks. Moreover, they are fast securing legal 
sanction of their demands through the action of State Boards. 
This control of their professional and pre-professional training 
affects immediately the collegiate grade, and is even reaching 
down to the high school curriculum. Theoretically we may think 
this state of affairs wrong, and harmful to the best interests of 
higher education and to the public good; but we must deal with 
facts. Hence, there seems to be just one course of action 
open to Catholic institutions that are now giving professional 
courses or that will undertake to give them in the future: They 
must conform, with most scrupulous exactness, to all require- 
ments set down by the controlling national bodies and they must 
become members of these organizations, — when and whcn alone 
they will be in a position to influence effectively the setting of 
standards. Little or no good can come from an outside, antag- 
onistic attitude, while on the other hand, if we are members 
of the national associations of professional schools, — legal, 
medical, engineering and economical, we shall be in a position 
to present our views on all questions that come up for discus- 
sion at these national meetings, and, I feel confident, from per- 
sonal experience, that eventually whatever is sound and prac- 
tical, in view of the trend of the timés, will receive sympathetic 
hearing, and, eventually, if not accepted in toto, will influence 
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considerably the development of professional education, for, it 
must be remembered that all professional education in this 
country, even more than the pre-professional grade of educa- 
tion, is in a transitional, not to say chaotic, state of evolution. 
All educators are aware of this fact more or less keenly, and 
with very few exceptions are ready to welcome pedagogical 
truth, no matter from what source it may come. 

There is just one more point upon which I wish to touch. It 
is perhaps the most important consideration in this whole mat- 
ter of professional schools in Catholic institutions. Our nation 
is a conglomerate, not only of all nations, but likewise, of all 
religions. The professions, as I stated in the. beginning, aim 
at the administration of certain bodies of laws. The lawyer is 
trained to be an expert to help his fellow man to obtain justice 
through the fair administration of man-made laws. The doc- 
tor is trained to become an expert in helping his fellow man to 
keep or to get back, as far as possible, his health, through the 
proper observance of the laws of our physical and mental 
nature. The engineer is trained with a view to help his fellow 
man to comfort and convenience through the application of 
the laws of physics, mechanics, and chemistry. The institu- 
tionally trained business man or commercial economist has, as 
the purpose of his training, to become an expert guide to his 
fellow man in reaching prosperity through the keen observance 
of the laws of industry, commerce, and finance in all his busi- 
ness dealings. It is needless for me to emphasize before this 
audience that these are all natural laws, that because of the 
complex nature of our population, professional courses, as 
such, cannot include in their regular curriculum any definite 
teaching in dogmatic religion; but I wish to emphasize in the 
most positive manner that there is a great body of psychological 
and ethical teaching, the best product of the human mind in- 
herited through a long ancestry of the keenest and truest think- 
ers of the past centuries, which must be incorporated as a part 
of instruction given in professional schools. There should be 
a course of fundamental and applied psychology, together with 
a course of fundamental and applied ethics, so devised as to 
meet the needs of the four great professions spoken of in this 
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paper. We owe this, not only to ourselves, but also to the 
student and to the welfare and progress of our national 
civilization. 

We know beyond all shadow of doubt, that all sound man- 
made laws are based upon the correct principles of ethics. We 
know, further, that the laws of nature as affecting our health, 
comfort, and prosperity are both of God’s own making and of 
man’s fashioning through the century-long use of his God- 
given powers, as an individual and social being. Therefore, no 
professional curriculum can be satisfactory and complete unless 
it contain courses in true psychology and ethics. 

Religion proper, as dogma and practice, must be carefully 
looked to in the professional schools of Catholic institutions 
through student sodalities. Thus, in fine, it appears to me, there 
is a definite and most important work for professional schools 
in Catholic institutions to do in this country. Owing to the 
fine spirit of true democracy that characterizes our government 
and our people, we are empowered by charter to conduct our 
institutions, which are in a very true sense private; but, on the 
other hand, we must not forget that they are by their very 
nature public institutions, in as far as they undertake the train- 
ing of American citizens. Yes, our professional schools under- 
take the training of the most influential class of our citizens; 
lawyers, doctors, engineers and professional business men. As 
our civilization becomes more and more complex in all its ac- 
tivities, these four professions (I omit consideration of all 
others) are destined to exert an ever-enlarging influence on 
the development of our civilization. It is high time that the 
Church, through its hierarchy, through the clergy, through the 
Catholic Educational Association, come to a keen realization 
of the fact that all the most valued institutions and principles 
of a true and broad democracy depend upon the help and far- 
reaching influence of the rightly trained professional man! The 
Church, as such, may not be able for many years to become 
active in a nation-wide system of professional schools, and it may 
never be desirable; but the Church, as such, should do all in its 
power to help and encourage the development and spread of 
professional schools wherever and whenever there is a reason- 
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able demand for such schools. Money in large sums is a pre- 
requisite and accompanying condition that such schools be and 
become all that they should be. It is not fair to the public, 
it is not fair to the youths, whether Catholic or non-Catholic, who 
come to such schools, it is not in keeping with the high aims 
of the Church for excellence in all her achievements, that the 
professional training in Catholic institutions be anything but the 
best, according to the prevailing standards of the day. Catholic 
institutions should endeavor to lead in the constant effort to 
better the standards, within all reason and practicability. One of 
the dominating principles of the Church, next to its saving of 
souls, is to make the individual ever more and more fit to live 
this earthly life in a worthy and helpful way and through him 
to influence the betterment of his fellow man in all the best 
and most far-reaching activities of human society. Therefore, 
Catholic institutions must be slow and cautious in, and thor- 
oughly prepared for the high undertaking of conducting profes- 
sional schools. 


DISCUSSION 


Very Rev. Epwarp A. Pace, Pu. D., Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C.: Father Moulinier’s treatment of this large subject 
must interest not only the members of the College Department but all 
Catholic teachers as well. The preparation for professional life depends, 
in no small measure, upon the work that is done before the student enters 
the school of law, medicine or technology. And as education becomes 
more systematic through the better articulation of the institutions that 
educate, it is quite intelligible that thorough training, and even the 
bachelor’s degree should be regarded as prerequisites for professional 
studies. 

From the Catholic point of view our problem, of course, is how to 
provide the highest scientific education toward the several professions 
with such safeguards as will insure faith and moral integrity. The ideal 
solution is to be found only in a Catholic university like Louvain, where 
the courses:are given by competent and thoroughly Catholic professors. 
The personal influence of such men is the best sort of atmosphere for 
the student. 

In our actual circumstances, however, provision must be made for 
those who pursue professional studies in a less favorable environment. 
The dangers which such students encounter are well known. They arise 
not from the presentation of seientific facts but rather from the inter- 
pretation that is often woven about those facts. It is easy, for instance, 
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in a course that deals with any of the physical sciences, to bring in, either 
openly or by implication, the principle of materialism or determinism; 
and it is possible to teach law with a very slender basis of ethics, or 
with none at all. The infection, in such cases, is more likely to pro- 
duce its natural results because of the student’s enthusiasm for science 
and his admiration for its representatives. 

The usual antidote is a course of philosophy given during the senior 
year in college, or distributed over the four years. This, assuredly, has 
merit and efficacy, to a certain extent. A training in sound principles 
and especially in the art of reasoning, will arouse the critical faculty 
and at least put the student on his guard. He will be able to distinguish 
between fact and theory, to sift evidence and to meet most of the argu- 
ments that assail his philosophy. 

But it seems to me that more could be done for him. In the pre- 
medical course which is now offered by many of our colleges, a closer 
correlation might be established between science and philosophy. The 
place to do this is the class in physics, or chemistry or biology. Each 
of these sciences affords opportunity to touch upon and even to empha- 
size philosophical principles. -And the time to do this is just when the 
scientific facts are presented in the lecture room or in the laboratory. 
I do not mean that the professor of philosophy shall interrupt his 
course to give lectures on science, or that the teacher of science shall 
stray off into metaphysics. There is a better method than either of 
these, and it is obvious enough to the teacher who has grasped the 
meaning of correlation. 

From the application of this method I should expect, as one result, 
that the student will be prepared to answer the principal difficulties 
which he meets in his professional studies—TI refer, of course to the 
arguments and conclusions of materialism and kindred philosophical 
systems. But I should look for another result that is much more im- 
portant, and that is the development of a habit of mind which will 
lead the student, automatically as it were, to give scientific facts their 
proper philosophical setting and interpretation. 

In offering this suggestion I have had in view, chiefly, the college 
and its work. But, in due proportion, the same holds true of the high 
school and even of the grades. The habit of connecting truth with 
truth should be formed in the elementary school. It should grow in 
strength and in range of application as the pupil advances. It should 
include all subjects and should link all knowledge in harmony not only 
with philosophy but with religion also. It should enable the Catholic 
professional man, as experience widens his outlook, to see with clearer 
vision the relation established by the Creator between the material order 
and the spiritual, between human legislation and God’s eternal law. 
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CATHOLIC COLLEGES FOR WOMEN 


MARY A. MOLLOY, A. M., PH. D., COLLEGE OF ST. TERESA, 
WINONA, MINN. 


Cooperation, coordination, conservation and centralization are 
the words that carry the chief stress of the moment. Every one 
feels, as perhaps never before so surely, that without individual 
and collective cooperation nothing of real social or economic 
worth can be effected. All are convinced that activities, no mat- 
ter how helpful, are little short of a menace unless there is 
proper coordination of means and purposes to produce effectual 
results. The theory and practice of conservation meet us at every 
turn. Centralization, as a principle of efficiency in large issues, 
is a matter of daily demonstration. 

The ideas behind these words are dynamic. All social institu- 
tions are affected by them for the better. It certainly seems 
that, if applied in their wisest significance to institutions of 
higher learning, the colleges might be able to achieve their historic 
destiny of becoming beacon lights in a weltering sea of darkness. 

It is superfluous to comment on the conditions of the times 
that make it imperative for Catholic women to be conspicuous 
among womenkind in every movement in which women so largely 
figure in our day. It is imperative that they be equipped intel- 
lectually not only to meet, but mould, currents of opinion and lines 
of action. We need, as never before so urgently, more thoroughly 
trained and more highly trained women, and we need them in 
legion. No matter how good and graceful the high school or 
academy graduate may be, she is hopelessly at a disadvantage 
in any line of endeavor that makes for prestige and leadership, 
professionally or economically. 

So much for what we need. The next point is how to go 
about securing it. Now we shall not start out by assuming that 
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everything is all wrong; but we shall try to look at the facts dis- 
passionately, grasp them firmly, face them to the fore and make 
them count as an essential factor in the light of which we have 
to work. We are here, I feel, to get something done and not to 
be insincere enough to use up the precious time allotted to us in 
mutual admiration. Without a doubt, the chief reason for our 
failure to accomplish more lies in the fact that we block our own 
way and stand in our own light because at all times we do not 
get the problem of the higher education of women into the focus 
of a wider vision. 

There are three main points that we shall keep in mind 
as we proceed: 

First—the need, in rapidly increasing numbers, of more 
highly-trained religious and lay women. 

Second—the safe-guarding of our system of parish ele- 
mentary schools and Catholic free high schools. In our zeal 
for higher education, we must look with grave circumspection 
that we do not disturb the organization nor lessen the effective- 
ness of the training given in the Catholic elementary and high 
schools scattered throughout the country. 

Third—we shall consider the wasteful extravagance at present 
so widely manifested in the administration of higher education 
for women. 

Finally—we shall attempt to offer a constructive suggestion 
for the better organization of the Catholic colleges for women. 


WE NEED MORE HIGHLY-TRAINED CATHOLIC WOMEN 


To cite just one incident in one profession: In one of the 
great cities of the country two years ago, eighty-five per cent of 
the teachers in the public elementary schools were Catholic 
women. In six great public high schools in the same city the 
number of Catholic teachers on the high school staffs combined 
could be counted on the fingers of one hand. 

This is not as it should be. Why do our women crowd the 
ranks where influence, at best, is small; where prestige is slight? 
Simply because they are not organized around great Catholic 
centers of educational prestige and leadership. We give them 
commercial courses in the grades “to make a living.” We think 
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we have done our very utmost when we have graduated them 
from high school, to be successful matriculants at the nearest 
“normal.” This, also, by way of “making a living” as elementary 
school teachers in the public school system. The ambition for 
big leadership does not seem to have taken very strong root 
among us. Too many are satisfied with a “normal course” that 
qualifies them to teach in the elementary schools. It takes two 
years longer, to be sure, to take a college course that qualifies for 
high school teaching, but the returns from every point of view 
are more than doubled over and over again. Then there is 
this far more vital point: When we reduce to its lowest terms 
the need of the Catholic college of liberal arts, whether for men 
or for women, we find that our irreducible minimum of defense 
lies in our firm conviction that the philosophical doctrines that 
underlie all professions and lines of thought must be presented 
in the light of fundamental truth and Catholic principles. But we 
see the normal schools of the country crowded year after year 
with Catholic women. Now anybody who has little more than 
grazed the surface of modern popular educational science knows 
that it is fundamentally wrong because the philosophy under- 
lying it is wrong. Yet we see these hundreds of Catholic women 
taking up year after year the psychology, pedagogy, sociology, 
economics and history developed along lines that we, as Catholics, 
are bound to repudiate; yet all this is a component part of their 
course. These women, in their turn, extend their influence to 
others to tread the well-worn path to the “normal.” And we 
stand by and make practically no effort to anchor in fundamental 
truth the profession of these women, nor to raise their profes- 
sional standing. Yet, as Catholic educators, this is our duty. 
We must face the full responsibility of our calling. 

So much for the teaching profession. What about the Catholic 
industrial or scientific specialist, not to mention the physician or 
the lawyer? Are her numbers appreciable in the ranks of her 
non-Catholic friends of professional and industrial influence? 
They should be if Catholic influence may exercise its mission. 

Thus far to indicate the need for highly trained Catholic lay 
women. What about the problem as it presents itself to the re- 
ligious orders of teaching Sisters? It is very unwise for us to 
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overlook the fact that we are living in a time in which, whether 
we like it or not, the State is looking very close into the secular 
training of its future citizens, be they of whatever creed. The 
privilege we so freely enjoy of maintaining our own schools may 
be lost to us if we fail to see to it that our teachers are properly 
certificated and our schools properly standardized. This is not a 
matter of academic discussion; it is a matter of fact. The follow- 
ing sentences taken from the current bulletin of the summer 
school conducted for the teaching Sisters in the diocese of 
Winona echo a timely note: 

“The cause of Catholic education will be greatly advanced 
when every teacher in every Catholic school will be ambitious 
to possess the certification for her position defined in the school 
statutes of the State in which she teaches.” 

In this matter the State is exercising no more scrutiny over the 
teaching profession than it exercises over law or medicine. If 
one wishes to practice law, he must get State credentials through 
passing the State bar examination. If one wishes to be recog- 
nized as a medical practitioner, he must hold a State license. In 
most States even the practice of nursing is raised to professional 
rank by standardized courses and State registration. It certainly 
seems no more than reasonable that at least as much attention 
be directed to keeping up the standard of the teaching profession 
as is exercised toward the other two learned professions. 

There is only one conclusion: The teachers in our schools 
must be given the opportunity to pursue such courses under 
such conditions as will entitle them to equal rank with the rest 
of their professional sisters, or our carefully nurtured, most 
dearly treasured possession, the parish school, will be taken 
from our keeping. 

So much for the need for highly-trained Catholic lay women 
and women in the teaching orders of Sisters. This brings us to 
the second point in our discussion: 


THE SAFE-GUARDING AND FURTHER EXPANSION OF THE PARISH 
SCHOOL SYSTEM 


There are altogether too many so-called colleges for women 
at the present time. Let us pause here, for a moment, and take 
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our bearings. As Catholic college women, we must never for- 
get that, after all, we are weaving only a part of the pattern in 
the great tapestry of Catholic education. If the glorious ideal 
of “every Catholic child in a Catholic school” is to be realized, 
it is not too much to assert that every parish in the country 
should have its parish elementary school. Every town with two 
hundred Catholic families should have its Catholic high school. 
The larger cities should have facilities for elementary and 
secondary education in proportionate ratio. If the ambition of 
the Church extension enthusiasts—the “winning of America for 
Catholicism”—is not to fail, it must be accomplished mainly 
through the agency of the parish school system of elementary 
and secondary schools. Time was when we thought we did all 
that was needed when we kept the little people in the Catholic 
school until they finished the grades. We are begining to learn, 
and learn rapidly, that in our present industrial condition a high 
school course is as needful as was a grammar school course years 
ago, and that it does not count for much more, relatively speak- 
ing. If our Catholic children seek the greater advantages to be 
secured through high school training, this training must be given 
them in a Catholic atmosphere. The day of the Catholic high 
school is far past its dawning. Let us refrain from checking the 
splendid results that will follow from the further spread of this 
great movement. The knell has struck for the finishing school 
and, in very large measure, for the so-called private academy. 
The best energies of the best Catholic teachers must be given 
to the great body of the young Catholic generation which will 
fill up in ever-increasing hundreds the classrooms of the Catholic 
free high schools. 

Let me repeat: We have too many small, struggling, ineff- 
cient and useless so-called colleges opened at the terrible ex- 
pense of the parish schools. We need a parish grade school in 
every parish; we need at least one Catholic free high school in 
every city of any size; but we do not need, as we have at present 
in some instances, some five or six colleges for women within the 
confines of every State. 

It is imperative that the ability that is now lost to the parish 
schools be rescued and exercised where it can render an actual 
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service. There is real service to be rendered in the elementary 
and high schools blocks. It is very important that we keep clearly 
before us the end that justifies our claim to the title of Catholic 
educators, namely, the saving of souls. The effort that is put 
into the establishment of colleges that do not and can not qualify 
is worse than wasted. These institutions are a real stumbling- 
block in the path of Catholic educational power and dominance. 
The whole system is cast under suspicion by the weakness that is 
so patently reflected in these ambitious foundations that in many 
ways draw students from institutions that are standard and are 
conscientious about their responsibility as public servants. 


This brings us to the point of accountability for the implica- 
tions that have been forced upon this much-abused term “college.” 
What do we mean by it? Has it a well-established meaning? 
Is it genuine or counterfeit in our academic associations? There 
does seem to be a notion in some quarters that it is rather a mat- 
ter of verbal preference than otherwise that determines whether 
an institution be known as a “school,” “academy” or “college” ; 
that it is rather a matter of fashion, nothing else. It is high 
time now that this lack of sophistication ceases. The terms “high 
school,” “academy,” “junior college,” “college,” “university” have 
clear-cut, rigidly defined lines of demarcation in correct usage. 
A college takes up students who have creditably finished a com- 
plete and prescribed high school course and carries these students 
on in preparation for professional service. If it is not equipped 
to do this adequately, it is not a college. If we organize a “col- 
lege,” wink at entrance requirements and permit the work to be 
largely elective languages—let us say—music, art and home eco- 
nomics, we have a finishing school. A finishing school is less 
reprehensible if we are permitted to see it for what it is from 
the start. It becomes a real menace when it is permitted to pose 
as something other than it is. In these days of real service, even 
the best of the finishing schools feel the need of stiffening up a 
bit or going out of business. The drawing-room passed from 
popular architecture some time ago. The “parlor courses” have 
not been slow to follow. There is little chance, in these earnest 
days, for “withdrawing,” literally or figuratively speaking, from 
the stern issues of real life. Why perpetuate an institution that 
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has spent its purpose? Let us give, in all generosity, to the needs 
of the parish schools the time, ability and equipment that are 
now tied up in the finishing schools and “colleges” that are not 
standard. Think of the immense gain to the cause that would 
result from this thorough cleaning up in the purpose and ad- 
ministration of higher education! This brings us naturally to 
the consideration of the third point in our discussion. 


THE WASTEFUL EXTRAVAGANCE AT PRESENT SO WIDELY MANIFEST 
IN THE ADMINISTRATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
FOR WOMEN 


There is so much to be done that it is pitiful to witness the 
overlapping, duplication and undignified scramble for students 
on the part of institutions that in many cases are not vitally 
interested in the cause as a whole but only to compete with some 
one else. The system lacks the dignity that should characterize 
everything Catholic. It lacks point and direction. And, worst of 
all, it hurts seriously the cause that is nearest and dearest to 
several institutions that are in a position to lend distinguished 
service in the cause of Catholic higher education. It is a pity to 
hamper the great good that can be done by institutions that are 
really standard in every point by the unjust, unfair and unwise 
competition of schools that can not meet requirements. 


We certainly need Catholic colleges for women, but it must be 
understood, in the name of public honesty, that it is most repre- 
hensible for any institution to compete for students on a college 
basis when it has not been passed upon by a rating agency with 
more authority than the purveyor of advertising space in a news- 
paper, with no claim to patronage other than sentiment and the 
ambition to outdo a rival in numbers. This kind of work casts 
obloquy on the whole group of Catholic colleges, and the ones to 
suffer most from it are the institutions that have looked to honest 
quality first and to advertising as a very secondary issue. We 
are forced to question if the apostolic zeal for the salvation of 
souls is not all but choked out by this wholesale commercializa- 
tion of the sacred mission of Catholic higher education. It 
is just this public abuse of privilege that brought out the fol- 
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lowing resolution in the deliberations of the department of edu- 
cation in one of our greatest commonwealths: 


“The Education Commission proposes in the revision of the 
school law to include the following: 

“The State Board of Education shall have power to fix the 
qualifications, requirements and conditions precedent to the use 
of the words ‘university,’ ‘college’ or ‘normal school’ by any 
person, firm, or corporation and prohibit the use thereof except 
as authorized by it.” 

“Every person, firm or corporation using the word ‘university,’ 
‘college’ or ‘normal school’ without authority to do so from the 
State board shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 


It is not a case for gratulation or edification when we see 
many of our “colleges” for women either omitted altogether 
from the lists of any rating agencies or slipped quietly and justly 
into the high school block. We are deeply chagrined to find 
even “universities” “recognized” to the extent of junior college 
rating. 

This is not as it should be. The amount of harm done is in- 
calculable. Let us have our advertising express truthfully the 
status in the educational system that we have honestly attained, 
and nothing else. Calling a high school, academy or finishing 
school a college, or calling a junior college a university, is 
bound to result in nothing but public disapproval. The en- 
deavor to draw students to any institution, unless it is recognized 
by the approved agencies as entitled to full rating in the classi- 
fication claimed, is something that deserves censure in unmis- 
taken terms. If professional pride were lacking, at least a sense 
of justice would convince us that our students should not be 
subjected to delay, and in many cases disappointment, in getting 
the credentials we give them “registered in full” for public ser- 
vice when they desire to enter on the practice of a profession, 
or when they wish to pursue further advanced training in the 
graduate school of a university. 

The person who establishes two colleges where one was before 
performs at best a doubtful service. The expense of equipping 
a thoroughly standard institution and of maintaining a faculty 
of collegiate rank is enormous. The laboratories and the library 
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that should be found in a standard college cost a small fortune 
to install and a very liberal annual allowance for upkeep. To 
duplicate this equipment within a small radius is extravagant 
waste, and to try to give college courses without the equipment 
noted is a farce. If we give college courses at all, the degree 
that follows at their completion must stand for something. 
It will stand for it full value if the college is standard. It is 
very easy to find out what a standard college is. Various local, 
sectional and national agencies are at work in the interest of 
keeping the character of the liberal arts course up to its tra- 
ditional excellence. 

We need Catholic colleges for women that are not feeble 
replicas, one of the other. We need a few great institutions 
that will stand out with the compelling individuality that defies 
feeble imitation. 

We have a chance, as few such chances were ever afforded 
women in the history of the Church, to do something of heroic 
proportions for the Catholic cause. We can do it and prove 
that our burden was not misplaced if we are willing to apply 
common-sense methods of coordination, cooperation and con- 
servation in the working out of our part in the great drama of 
Catholic education. Now it looks as if the solution of our 
difficulties, every one of them, lay in a closer centralization of 
our educational resources. It remains for you who listen to de- 
clare whether what I am about to suggest will be relegated to 
the limbo of beautiful dreams or whether it may not carry the 
secret that wil! make of the twentieth century not the Women’s 
Century but the Catholic Women’s Century. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE SUGGESTION 


I said a year ago in Buffalo that there is absolutely no reason 
why Catholic women should not be in training by the hundreds, 
even for professions other than teaching, in our own Catholic 
institutions. If the country were divided roughly into five great 
geographical areas, two divisions midway of each coast and one 
district in the center, we would have a field in which five great 
institutions for the higher education of women might flourish 
and turn out hundreds of graduates with courses equivalent to 
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courses given in the liberal arts and professional colleges of our 
greatest universities. 

Let us consider for a moment this ideal arrangement. I may 
pause here to say that unless some such plan as this is adopted we 
are bound to plod along and watch our fiftieth and seventy-fifth 
anniversaries go by with little accomplished that counts for 
prestige in influential lines for the young women who would be 
easily spurred to great ambition if the proper force were behind 
them, and the proper outlook into assured fields of accomplish- 
ment lay before. 

After the manner of the kindly philosopher of the “Cabbage 
Patch,” we shall settle for the moment on geographical names for 
reorganized colleges of efficiency. We shall call them severally 
the College of the North, the College of the East, the College of 
the Middle West, the Southern College and the Great Western 
College. Suppose for a minute we had a great institution in 
each area, an institution equipped with laboratories, library, 
faculty, student enrollment and endowment, all sufficient to pass 
up the most rigid questionnaire sent out by the New York Board 
of Regents, the National Bureau, The Association of American 
Universities, the North Central, and the College Section of the 
Catholic Educational Association—suppose we had such an in- 
stitution in each area—what would be the next detail in this 
splendid picture of wise organization and efficient administration 
and conservation of resources? Would it not be an edifying 
thing to see every high school and academy in the district recom- 
mending the Great Western College on the high school graduation 
day? Would it not be inspiring to see the Great Western Col- 
lege training in its halls the prospective teachers of the elementary 
and high schools of the great western area? 

At the present time we see not only Catholic lay women but 
members of the Sisterhoods in all too frequent numbers at non- 
Catholic institutions. This is very well for graduate work per- 
haps, but why could not the Great Western College give such ad- 
vanced and thorough work in liberal arts, in commercial and 
vocational lines that within the whole range of the district not a 
single habit would be found except in the graduate schools where 
the work taken was for master’s degree or for the doctorate? 
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As suggested earlier, the greatest menace in modern higher 
education in undergraduate courses is the philosophy that in 
some shape or other is a prescribed part of the program leading 
to a degree. Even in the institutions where electivism has run 
its most unhampered career, a degree is not conferred without 
some work in psychology, history, economics, pedagogy or 
sociology. It is worthy of note that it is in these very institu- 
tions in which the program of courses is constrained the least 
by prescriptions that we find the classes in pedagogy, psychology 
and sociclogy crowded to the greatest extent. Even the presence 
of a Catholic club and a Catholic chapel on the campus can not 
offset the effect of professorial dicta enunciated day after day in 
the classes. 

A very specious excuse advanced by many Catholic students 
for attending non-Catholic institutions is that “the Sisters go 
there, why not I? If it is good enough for them, surely it suits 
me.” Under cover of this fallacy hundreds drift into courses in 
which, to say the least, we as a great body of Catholic women 
educators should be ashamed to see them. 

Why could we not have a Catholic college for women who wish 
to train for law? There are many women in the profession and 
some Catholic women, but they did not receive their training from 
us. Why can we not train their younger sisters? Why not a 
great Catholic medical college for women? There are precedents 
for this among our non-Catholic brethren. If we would garner 
our resources wisely, we would be as able to give medical de- 
grees in one or several of our five great colleges as we are now 
able to turn out R. N.’s from our chartered hospitals. Why not 
a Catholic teachers’ college in one of our five districts? It is 
feasible if we are only willing to break down the barriers that 
at present narrow our horizons, that cramp and cripple our ef- 
forts and cause our most splendid visions for great things to 
be accomplished for the extending of Christ’s kingdom upon 
earth to become as futile as a will-o’-the-wisp lighting a traveler 
in the darkness. 

With our resources concentrated around our five great insti- 
tutions, we would be able to train our lay and religious women 
of each district for distinguished service in the teaching pro- 
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fession. We could have at our centers our college of law, our 
college of medicine, our college of liberal arts in which experts 
might be trained for social, scientific, industrial and economic 
service. We would command public confidence; we would sway 
movements in which women dominate and sway them in the direc- 
tion of Catholic thought and action. We would rise up and meet 
gladly any legislation that pointed toward greater efficiency in 
the administration of our schools. We shall even be counted 
on as collaborators in making the legislation, if we are ready to 
qualify when the time for action comes. With the resources we 
display and the unhampered freedom we enjoy, should we not 
be willing to try to turn them to the most telling account in 
Catholic service? Shall we let the years slip by and continue 
to work, each tiny group separately, without the power and up- 
ward reach that can come only from closely united and concen- 
trated effort in one direction? 

With a few colleges of real distinction, we might hope to 
attract givers of large benefactions, just as other schools of dis- 
tinction acquire this tremendously important asset that makes 
for success. We would be able to finance hundreds of scholar- 
ships for earnest students who have ability but limited means. 
And last, but by no means least, we would no longer be saddened 
by seeing the flower of our Catholic young womanhood in in- 
stitutions in which the principles we cherish most dearly are 
held as of little or no concern. 

In the name of zeal for Catholic education, let us begin to 
call our institutions by their proper names, and let us strive to 
have them splendid examples of the names they bear. 

If we can do grade work with distinction, let us not bury our 
talent in ineffectual high school work. If we are first rate quali- 
fied and capable high school teachers, let us develop our possibil- 
ities to the fullest here, and not waste our abilities on shabby 
college work. If we can honestly render the professional service 
that real college work demands, let us begin to make the institu- 
tion we represent one of the five great centers. And let us see 
to it that each of the five centers has the dominant power within 
it to possess an individuality of its own. 

The establishment of a Catholic college is as heroic an apostolic 
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work as the founding of a religious order, and it should be taken 
no less seriously. Working out the pattern of God’s design, the 
founders of the great religious orders, each in his time and place, 
set out with the central idea of specialized ministration. One 
was organized to furnish refuges wherein Christian civilization 
might be saved from barbarian inundation; another trained a 
great army as a bulwark against insidious heresy; still another 
took for its labor of Jove the winning back of souls to the sim- 
plicity of the early Christians through applied social science. 
Still another rose up as a mighty giant to fling back the thrusts of 
infidelity and insubordination that threatened to all but over- 
come the Church. 

Each Catholic college, in like manner, should work in a special 
way in the interest of Catholic higher education. Each should 
reflect the history and traditions of the order that controls it, and 
it should carry the stamp of the individuals who are responsible 
for its organization. We should never see the potential individ- 
uality of any institution buried under trappings, be they ever so 
attractive, that are borrowed from some place else. 

To recapitulate: The parish elementary schools should be 
multiplied until every Catholic child may have the benefit of re- 
ceiving under Catholic auspices the secular education that an 
American child is entitled to. 

The Catholic high schools should be multiplied until their cur- 
ricula are within easy reach of every boy and girl who has the 
ability to learn. We shall not add, as commonly, the time and 
means, because the high school should be free; and, as far as the 
element of time goes, some provision should be made among us 
for continuation work for those who must begin to earn after 
leaving the grades. 

The further multiplication of colleges, and especially of colleges 
for women, should be halted. There are a few that at present 
stand out as having met every requirement of a standard col- 
lege set by agencies that have every right to appoint standards 
and to see that the standards are met. 

We should turn to the support of these few splendid institu- 
tions that have gone nobly forward and are acknowledged by 
national agencies as having met every requirement of standard- 
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ization. Let us send students to them by the hundreds. They 
have waxed strong in stability; let us take delight in seeing them 
expand in numbers. Let the great good that can be accomplished 
for the glory of the faith and the prestige of Catholic influence 
and education by concentration and conservation of our résources 
be no longer dissipated in endeavors that may be well-inten- 
tioned, but lack the driving force of power to accomplishment. 

Finally I would suggest that this meeting draw up a set of 
resolutions—resolutions defining our position with reference to 
the Catholic school movement as a whole, a movement in which 
women take so important a part. This, I believe, would mark 
a step in placing the Catholic colleges for women in a firmer 
and more stable foothold. 

First—That we shall give every help and encouragement 
within our power to the up-building and the multiplication of the 
Catholic elementary schools. There are far—Oh pitifully far 
too few workers for the schools that are now organized, not to 
mention the need for workers in the elementary schools that must 
be organized without delay, if the goal mentioned earlier in the 
discussion be attained ; namely, every Catholic child in a Catholic 
school. 

Second—That we endeavor by cooperation and encouragement 
to further any movement to organize a Catholic free high school 
in places where there is great need for such a school. 

Third—That we support every effort to make these schools 
thoroughly standard with reference to the preparation of teach- 
ers, the character of the work done in the various branches of 
the curriculum, and the equipment in buildings, laboratories and 
libraries. 

Fourth—That we do all in our power to see that the school 
is duly and promptly accredited by agencies endorsed by the 
Catholic Educational Association. 

Fifth—That we shall leave nothing undone in our effort to 
retain pupils in school until they finish the grades. That we hold 
ever before the pupils the almost imperative necessity of count- 
ing no effort too great to’ secure a high school education. That 
we encourage graduates of high schools to enter college, so that 
in greater and greater numbers we may have Catholic men and 
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women filling the great industrial and commercial openings as 
well as the professions. 

Sixth—That we use our many-sided influence to support and 
expand the thoroughly standard institutions already existing for 
the higher education of both men and women, and that we view 
with grave concern any sporadic waste of time, intellect and 
equipment in the opening of new colleges that can not meet the 
commonly accepted public requirement for conferring degrees 
that have any value. 

Seventh—that we develop among ourselves a_ class-con- 
sciousness in the matter of public service. There is no such 
an institution as a private school. Every teacher is a public 
servant, because the teacher trains by virtue of his profession 
boys and girls or men and women for public service. 

Eighth—That we try to come to a better understanding one 
of another. That we work for fair play and honesty in adver- 
tising, and that we repudiate the use of advertising copy that is 
exaggerated, misleading and without truth. 

Ninth—That we organize ourselves as efficiently as ever a 
military company was organized to do the things that are so 
needful. That we shall work, as only women can work, to co- 
operate, coordinate, conserve and concentrate our abilities, our 
ambitions and our physical resources; that through this wise, 
earnest and single-idea zeal for the cause of Catholic influence 
and Catholic education we may gather the souls from the harvest 
that is white for the gleaning. 
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REVEREND HENRY WOODS, S. J., SACRED HEART NOVITIATE, 
LOS GATOS, CAL. 


The term, being, says St. Thomas following Aristotle, is used 
in a twofold manner. It expresses objective existence, and this 
is its primary meaning; or it signifies the truth of a proposition. 
Thus to say, the horse is an animal, asserts not only the real 
objective existence of horses, but also of animals, of which horses 
are a part. On the other hand, to say, the horse is blind asserts 
indeed the real objective existence of the horse, but not so of its 
blindness. This, inasmuch as it is a negation, a privation, can 
neither be said to exist nor not to exist, since it has no relation 
to a possible existence of its own. The statement asserts merely 
the existence of something that verifies the proposition, that is, 
a horse deprived of sight. One may urge that we speak of 
blindness as of an objective reality. We say, blindness is an 
affliction, blindness is increasing. This is true, because words 
must follow concepts. Hence, as the intellect has for its object, 
being in its objective truth, and the concept of the intellect must 
follow its nature, it is impossible for it to conceive a negation 
as such. A negation must be conceived and expressed in terms 
of reality, no-thing; and so in this sense it is conceived as a 
being. But everybody can see that to say, animals are increasing, 
means that animals objectively existing are being multiplied ; while 
to say, blindness is increasing does not mean that blindnesses as 
objectively existing are being multiplied, but only that the number 
of men and women, subjects of privation of sight, is greater than 
before. In the one case, as St. Thomas says, an objective exist- 
ence is expressed by the concept; in the other only the truth of 
the proposition. In the first case, the real being; in the second, 
its shadow only, with no other possible being than the being 
thought. 

(248) 
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From this arises the opposition between the two schools of 
philosophy, the objective, Aristotelian, Thomistic, Catholic, and 
the subjective of whatever name—conceptual, nominal, ideal— 
but always anti-Catholic. Make your philosophy ideal, engaged 
only with ideas, and for you the distinction just explained is 
useless. You do away with philosophy’s objectivity, and so are 
driven into the company of those who chase that will-o’-the-wisp, 
a universal standard, by which to determine whether our con- 
cepts, our judgments are true, or not. The search into a criterion 
may be understood in two ways. As an examination into the 
process of forming conceptions and deducing judgments, and 
the determination of what, ontologically and logically, makes 
the truth evident and gives certitude to the mind, it is-a neces- 
sary part of our philosophy. As a seeking after some prin- 
ciple, distinct from both the thought and its object, that may 
serve as a bridge to connect the two, it is a piece of folly. Not 
only does it throw us into an unending process,—for how is the 
principle to be guaranteed ?—but it contradicts in its supposition 
the whole nature of thought, namely, that it is in itself an instru- 
ment for the attaining of truth. You will therefore, if you 
abandon an objective philosophy, in all likelihood, come at last 
to the Spencerian criterion of thinkableness. What is thinkable 
is true for the subjective philosopher; what is unthinkable, is 
untrue. The former as real as anything can be for a consistent 
subjectivist, blindness and sight, being and nothing: the latter 
unreal, the Creator, for instance, and His creature. We are 
often ptizzled at the air of conviction and the assumption of 
finality, with which people dismiss things as unthinkable. Nature 
itself trains us in the other school, and teaches us that, so far 
as thinkableness or unthinkableness interest the philosopher, they 
depend on the objective realities, and not the objective realities 
on them. 

When some notion presents itself one must ask: What is it? 
If he be a subjective philosopher the question means: What is 
it in the order of thought? If he be an objective philosopher 
he means: What is its objective reality? No one needs to be 
told that the question in this sense is answered by defining the 
object in genus and species, that is to say, by expressing its es- 
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sence. Now this essence is not a mere metaphysical abstraction, 
as some, who profess themselves Catholic philosophers, seem to 
admit. It is the intimate reality of the external object. Intellec- 
tual abstraction is not the denial, neither is it the destruction of 
what it looks through to see the intimate reality. One is not, 
therefore, an objective Thomistic philosopher because he asserts 
that stones are really hard and really hurt us if they hit us. He 
must maintain the objective existence of the objects of our intel- 
lectual cognitions, not as extrinsic, efficient, or exciting causes of 
the idea as it is in the mind, but as the thing itself, which in the 
intentional order comes to be formally in the sense, by means 
of the physical changes in the organ, thus furnishing the intel- 
lect with the matter of its abstraction, so that the intellectual 
concept expresses really the essence existing in the exterior 
thing. Nor may we quarrel with the term intentional and say it 
is a mere word introduced to cloud the issue. On the contrary, 
it is the emphatic assertion of the fact, admitted practically even 
by subjectivists, of the utter difference between the physical and 
the intellectual order; that my intellect can nourish itself on 
things exterior, no less than my stomach, and that there are 
other nobler ways of taking possession of a thing, than by putting 
it into my pocket. If one misses this, and thinks it enough to 
say that exterior motion the nature of which he leaves to 
physicists to determine, occasions movements in the organs and 
the brain, which the intellect, owing to its nature, translates into 
ideas of genus, species, essence, and so on; that is, that the 
relation between the object and the idea is the result of the 
object’s mere efficient causality at best, and not of its formal 
causality also in the sense and its material causality in the intel- 
lect, he is anything else he pleases, but he is not a Thomist. 

This being the case, let us see what we mean by essence. For 
this we must return to our first notion of being. This expresses 
objective existence. A horse grazing in the field is a being in 
the strictest sense, a horse painted on canvas, or in a naturalist’s 
mind, is a being indeed, inasmuch as it has its objectivity, but 
by no means in the same strict sense as the horse in the field. 
But the notion, being, expresses objective existence in a way 
peculiarly its own, for it includes all objective existence. A horse 
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is a being, so is the man that rides it, so is the carrot it eats, 
and the shoe on its hoof. They are different beings, it is true, 
but what differentiates them is not to be found in their being, 
as such; since all that is found in them is being. We therefore 
call this notion of being, transcendent, since it rises above all 
kinds of being and includes all. Something else, therefore, ap- 
pears in the beings, whereby the intellect knows them and distin- 
guishes them; and this is what makes this actually existing being 
to be this kind of being, not that. Observe, this kind of being, 
not this individual being; for the answer to the intellect’s ques- 
tion: What is it? is not, John Smith’s white mare. This in- 
dividuating comes later and by accident. The first answer in 
every case is, simply: It is a horse. Now what makes this being 
a horse, is in the horse itself, not in my mind or yours; other- 
wise the perception of it would not be knowledge, but the re- 
verse; since the judgment of the intellect asserts its objectivity: 
nor would it be a common ground of communication of knowl- 
edge, were your idea of horse only a subjective formality of 
your mind, and my idea a mere subjective formality of mine. It 
is as real as the horse itself. It constitutes its reality, making 
it a real horse, and not an imitation. It is in every horse, and 
in each the same, but specifically, not individually; for in every 
one the intellect perceives the same reality that verifies the as- 
sertion: It is a horse; but does not verify the assertion: It is 
John Smith’s white mare. 

This reality is the essence of the object. Its adequate expres- 
sion is by genus and species, and this expression is the object’s 
definition. All this was perfectly clear to St. Thomas and the 
philosophers of his school, who could no more doubt of the 
objective essences of things than of themselves. Indeed it is 
one of the ironies of modern thought that its philosophers, though 
always seeking the means of reaching the external order from 
their subjectivism, and often confessing the impossibility of 
attaining a philosophic knowledge of even the existence of that 
order, do not blush to accuse those who fix their attention on 
objective realities and value the thought only inasmuch as it 
expresses the reality, of spending their energies in metaphysical 
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subtleties, and of chasing shadows so diligently as to lose all 
idea of the real. 

Nothing is farther from the truth. Yet there is good reason 
to think that amongst our own people professing an esteem for 
Catholic philosophy are to be found some who conceive an 
essence as a vague something floating in the mind, not as an 
objective reality, the most real reality of existing things. Others 
find a difficulty in this, that the essence does not exist in the 
intellect as it exists in the object. This is perfectly true. There- 
fore, they say, the essence as conceived cannot give any knowl- 
edge of the existing reality. Here again we find the malign 
influence of subjectivism. The essence as conceived, or the idea 
of the essence does not give knowledge of the existing reality. 
It is not the bridge the intellect crosses to touch the external 
order. It is the knowledge itself. That an object as known 
should be in the apprehensive faculties in a different manner 
than that in which the same object is held in the hand, is some- 
thing so obvious as hardly to need stating. But it certainly 
must be in these faculties. If one is ill, he will never be cured 
unless his disease be in the doctor’s mind. But again he will 
never be cured unless his disease be in the doctor’s mind quite 
differently from the way it is in his own body. 

Again it is urged: “You ‘express the essence by a definition, 
and this definition consists of two elements, the generic notion 
and the specific difference. Hence man is defined’ as a generic 
animal differentiated from other animals by the specific differ- 
ence of rationality. Man therefore, according to the definition, 
is a mixture of the two elements, animality and rationality, a 
statement we deny. John is an individual man, not a mixture.” 
But this leap from the definition to the mixture is absolutely 
unjustifiable, and is denied by St. Thomas as vigorously as by 
our adversary. Were a man a mixture, animality would be but 
a part of him and so one could not say, man is an animal, for 
the part can not be predicated of the whole. When we say, 
man is an animal, we say it of the whole man. Now animal, 
considered in itself, is determinable but undetermined. In itself 
it is determinable by rationality or irrationality, in this animal 
or that it is determined, in this one by rationality, and we have 
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man; in that, by irrationality, and we have brute. Hence a 
definition gives, not two elements to be mixed, but rather a 
determinable covering the whole being defined, and its deter- 
minant determining the whole determinable. 

On the other hand a human being consists of two elements, 
body and soul. In the same way as we say, man is an animal, 
we can say, this man is a body; because body may be taken in 
the same determinable way, with its determinants; e. g., living, 
inanimate, etc. But inasmuch as the body is a part of man, we 
can not say so. Nevertheless, we see that the animality is found 
chiefly in the body, the rationality chiefly in the soul, speaking 
of body and soul as parts. Now coming back to the other notion 
of determinable and determinant, we see the actually existing 
body determined in its animality by the actually existing intel- 
lectual soul. This animality is rational, not irrational; and the 
human body is the body of a rational, not an irrational, animal. 
Its animal functions are so determined to serve a rational being, 
that, if we assume for the sake of argument, that for the intel- 
lectual soul an irrational vital principle could be substituted, the 
being thus formed would be incapable of supporting its own life. 

What is true of man is with due proportion true of all other 
things. Thus we say that the lion, the tiger, and the cat, belong 
to the same feline genus. Yet we do not mean that the same 
kind of felinity exists in each as a part, mixed with “lionness,” 
“tigerness” and “catness,” but that determinable felinity is deter- 
mined by those three determinants, to give the lion, the tiger, 


_and the cat. It is this determining of the determinable, that 


makes these animals, alike in general characteristics, differ more 
or less in every particular, down to the minutest. Mixture could 
not do that. Determination must necessarily do it. But remem- 
ber that the determinable has of itself no existence of its own 
apart from the determined; neither has the determinant; other- 
wise they would be parts, and one could never say the lion is 
a cat, and iron is a metal. What exists is the determined, but 
it is in all its extent the determinable determined. 

And this leads to new realities and new ideas. Determinable 
and determinant imply necessarily active and passive principles. 
The determinable may be anything in its generic line; of itself it 
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is nothing. That it is this or that depends on the determinant. 
Hence the determinable is passive and in potency; it exists in 
act through the activity of the determinant. Now remembering 
what has been said, that the determinable is not a part, it fol- 
lows that we cannot remain in the inferior generic notions as 
if they represented something existing in itself apart from the 
determinant ; otherwise we should have to say that the determin- 
able generic limits the determinant, offering a limited determin- 
ability, outside which the determination might not go. But could 
it do this, it would evidently be a part, having its own deter- 
mination independent of the determinant. We must, therefore, 
admit with St. Thomas, that the determinant is the entire active 
principle, the determined, the entire passive principle. That 
which constitutes a tiger such, makes it also a cat, carnivorous, 
an animal, a living being, and a compound being. So then, to 
find in material things the universal determinable, pure potency, 
that can be all compound beings, that of itself is none, we must 
go back to the highest genus, which is compound being, for 
beyond that is the purely spiritual order. In it we find that uni- 
versal determinable to be matter. The multitude of specific 
determinants of every degree from the lowest inorganic to the 
rational in man, because they are the active determining prin- 
ciples, we call forms. And thus we have the scholastic-Aris- 
totelian doctrine of matter and form. 

One may ask now where these determining forms come from: 
If we except man, whose soul is directly created by God, we say 
that they are drawn from the potency of matter; which, as it 
is in potency to all forms, contains all potentially, as St. Thomas 
teaches. But we must guard against supposing that this draw- 
ing out is something merely mechanical, as if one took this form 
out of this compartment and that form out of that. It is a work 
of actualization, of bringing into actual existence what does not 
exist actually ; and this requires the activity of an actually exist- 
ing agent, either univocally or equivocally what it. effects, to 
determine the determinable to this form and not to that. In 
brief, an efficient cause, either specifically the same as the being 
to be produced, or containing in itself the efficiency of such a 
cause, as the higher contains the perfections of the lower. Hence 
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comes the maxim: “Every agent produces its own likeness” 
either univocally or equivocally. Thus comes in necessarily the 
efficient cause, and with it the Supreme Cause, Himself uncaused. 
From Him as the First Cause all things are. In His infinite in- 
telligence all things are known, not only in themselves, in their 
individual existence, but in their specific essence, and this in the 
fullness of its ontological truth, that is in the perfect correspond- 
ence of each to its exemplar in the Divine Idea. 

Inasmuch as the form is the active principle determining 
potential matter, the latter corresponds to the generic notion, 
the former. to the specific difference which constitutes the 
species. For the same reason the activity of a being comes 
from its form, and this activity is therefore specific. Hence 
each essence has its own activity, by which it acts with a rigor- 
ously definite action on others; by which, if so constituted, it 
reproduces its kind, by which it communicates itself to our 
cognoscitive faculties. Under this aspect, the essence of a thing 
is called its nature. Again the essence, really existing, exists 
as an individual; not as a bare essence, but as the subject of 
those individuating notes and consequent modifications, that 
make it this and not that. Thus we have objects essentially 
the same, yet individually distinct in their existence. Under 
this aspect, we call the essence or nature, a substance. 

Now, to sum up. Essences are substantial realities, not 
a mere association of elements or forces, which would never 
give beings essentially the same, determined in their being, 
formally, by a definite active principle, efficiently, by an active 
principle univocally or equivocally the same in essence. These 
essences depend for their existence ultimately upon the Supreme 
Cause of all, for their entity upon their exemplars in the idea 
of the Supreme Intelligence. They have their specific activity, 
by which each tends as an existing nature or substance, to its 
own specific perfection; but by the same specific activity they 
are necessarily confined within their own essential limits; and 
so of itself no essence can change into another, but all are of 
themselves immutable. Thus, what their relation to the Divine 
Idea indicates, the examination of their own extrinsic being 
confirms; and we find ourselves face to face with evolution. 
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From our analysis it is clear that evolution, as accepted in 
what claims to be exclusively the scientific world, is the con- 
tradiction of scholasticism. It supposes a continual process of 
perfection, whereby existence, if not in the individual, at least 
in the mass, rises to a higher, more perfect order. It denies, 
therefore, the immutability of essences or species, and asserts 
the direct opposite, or to be more logical, it denies all specific 
differences, making all beings merely phases or functions of one 
universal activity, or force, tending necessarily to its own per- 
fection. Thus what we assert of individual species, it, in some 
way, asserts of universal nature. In a devouter age it would 
have been a pantheism; now it is an agnostic materialism. It 
reaches from the physical order into the moral, the social and 
the religious order; and in all it excludes fundamentally the 
very foundation of scholasticism, potency and act, matter and 
form, which, as the ontological facts of finite beings, imply the 
Infinite, Absolute Being, pure act, essentially existing; and sub- 
stitutes a monistic force, which, as it would have in itself at- 
tributes of the Divinity, would be’ incompatible with the Creator 
and the creature. In a word, the scholastic says that what exists 
to-day in the physical order, may, if God so will, cease to exist 
to-morrow, and so with it, concrete relations, and whatever 
depends solely in these, may also cease. But its essence, with 
all that this entails, is unchangeable. What it is essentially 
to-day, it will be to-morrow, or ten thousand years hence, should 
it exist. So a monkey to-day will never become anything else. 
A principle right to-day in the moral order will never become 
wrong. Authority and subjection will be the constituting ele- 
ments of human society as long as the race shall last, and the 
dogmatic definitions of the Catholic faith are the unchangeable 
formulas of divine revelation. Every one of these propositions 
a scholastic must hold, or else cast his philosophy to the winds. 
Every one of them the evolutionist must, in the same way, 
deny. It is a case of contradictory first principles; and from it 
one can see why modern philosophy is evolutionary. 

But some will say that the idea of evolution just proposed. 
is, at least as regards the physical order, hardly fair. Evolu- 
tionists distinguish between fixed species, such as now exist, 1n 
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which the process has stopped, and the fluent species, through 
which the fixed were evolved from the primeval starting point, 
whatever it was. Whether all make this distinction is at least 
doubtful. Some do; not, however, on evolutionary principles, 
but because they find natural facts too strong for them. For 
why should the horse, any more than the anchithere or the hip- 
parion, be a fixed type, or these any more than the horse be 
fluent types? What intrinsic force pushed the anchithere on 
to be an hipparion, and the hipparion on to be a horse, which 
does not push the horse on to be something else? Either the 
hipparion was a horse or it was not. If the former, there is 
no evolution; if the latter, why should the process stop? It is 
useless to allege selection, environment, survival of the fittest, 
which all come at last to the same thing, or any other external 
condition. Evolutionists are indignant at being called Darwin- 
ists, or by any other man’s name, because they see the futility 
of alleging anything of that nature as a sufficient reason for a 
change in species. One, therefore, who would have evolution 
a reality must assume an intrinsic force working out to its 
own perfection, of which all our so-called substantial realities 
are but phenomena; in other words, deny the essential fact of 
species altogether. 


But may we not save evolution by supposing an efficient cause 
containing in its efficiency both the species to be changed and 
that to which it is to be changed? In other words the Creator, 
acting through instrumental secondary causes? “My idea 
exactly!” cries the Christian evolutionist. Christian evolution- 
ism! Well, suppose for a moment the idea to be not altogether 
monstrous, yet what reason is there, at least in this upper world, 
for such a thing? The true evolutionists will have nothing to 
do with the combination. Their system is dear to them, be- 
cause by it they can do without creation in the physical order, 
without responsibility in the moral order, without authority in 
the social order, without revelation in the religious order, and 
without God in every order. Neither in reason nor in revelation 
have you the shadow of a foundation for even your modified 


‘evolution. You have not a single physical fact that demands it; 


its requirements are such that nature explored from end to end, 
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cannot even pretend to satisfy them; while, as we shall see, the 
instrumental causes it supposes, if made to square with evolu- 
tion, are impossibilities. “But I have facts,” the Christian 
evolutionist replies. “I find myself surrounded with them. I 
see evolution from the nebula, to the present world with all its 
unity and variety of being animate and inanimate” (a begging 
of the question, by the way); “from the seed to the plant; 
from the egg to the organized being; from the infant to the 
man in all his powers; from mere sensation to profoundest 
thought; I see it in literature, art, science, society, religion; 
if there be question of facts of evolution, the difficulty is rather 
to find the place where one does not come against them.” 

This is pretty composition, and if enlarged upon, would give 
a book worthy of a place in a library of popular science. But 
now, just a question or two. Who told you that in all these in- 
stances there are the facts of evolution? They have been known 
for ages, while evolution is something comparatively new. Are 
your assertions the result of your own deep study; or are you 
simply singing a song caught up you know not where? It is 
sung in every concert hall, reproduced on every gramophone, 
whistled by every street boy; you who live in the world have 
learned it, and now you think it your own. It is not yours, 
and I can easily prove it. It belongs to him whose theory it fits. 
It fits in’ with real evolutionism, which, as it knows but one 
universal force: manifesting the phenomena of the working out 
of its own perfection, and, therefore, logically recognizes neither 
essence, nor substance, nor distinction of species, using these 
terms only equivocally, sees necessarily in the processes you 
have mentioned, the evolution it loses no opportunity of pro- 
claiming. But your evolution is something entirely different. 
You must admit real specific differences, and you therefore 
define it most probably with other Christian evolutionists: 
“The genetic development of species and organisms through an 
inherent power infused by the Creator, rather than by special 
creative act.” “Captious enough,” says the Christian. “Spit 
on it,” says the evolutionist. But let that pass. You admit real 
specific differences; and therefore your instances do not fit in 
with your theory. Can you find in a single one of them a change 
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from one species to another? “Evolution from the nebula to 
the present world,” is the cool assumption of all there is at 
issue. The evolutionist pretends to see the development of 
species in his sense of the term. You do not see, never have 
seen, never will see the development of one species from an- 
other, in your sense of the term, either through an inherent 
power or anything else. Is there any change of species in the 
growth of a plant from its seed? Is the organized man specifi- 
cally different from the egg? Are not all such processes, ac- 
cording to sound reason and common sense, the result of the 
formal activity of the efficient generating causes, — like produces 
like — and then of the activity of the formal cause in the thing 
generated? That man should begin with the egg and the seed, 
is nothing wonderful, seeing that he is generically an animal 
though specifically distinct from others. The wonder would be 
if he did not so begin. But to call the eminently specific process 
of his generation, evolution, is, for a Christian, a gross self- 
deception, or at least a delusion. 


“But,” you may say, “what about sensation and thought? 
They certainly are specifically distinct.” That is true; and so 
too are the mechanical modifications of the organs of sense 
specifically distinct from sensations. But what follows from 
that? Do you wish to say that by some evolutionary process the _ 
mechanical modifications of organs become changed into the 
profound meditations of the philosopher? Do you not rather 
say that man, at once a sentient and intelligent being, by the 
activity of his intellectual soul, his one formal cause, uses his 
sensitive perceptions, in him ordained to this very purpose, as 
the instrumental cause and, as it were, material cause of his 
intellectual concepts? Hence in this process there is no evolu- 
tion, but only the development of man in his immutable specific 
being; and, indeed, search into the matter more profoundly, 
and you will see the development from the infant’s first sensa- 
tion to the man’s thought is possible, only because the species 
is immutable. Has there been in all the centuries any specific 
change in human society? Is it not to-day, as always, what it 
is by divine institution consequent upon the immutable nature 
of man; the union of many through their subjection to one au- 
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thority? If you say otherwise, you have Leo XIII against you. 
Is there any specific change in the Christian religion? If you 
say so, you have not only Pius X against you, but also the con- 
cordant voices of Fathers, Councils, Doctors, creeds, cate- 
chisms, the Christian people of all time. Therefore, that we find 
in general a development of beings from imperfect beginnings 
to their perfection, is due to the necessary formal activity of 
the immutable substantial form: that, having reached their per- 
fection, they decline, is due to this, that having a compound 
nature, they are necessary corruptible, and so go on to their 
extinction. One last word about human society and other things 
of the moral order. We cannot say of them, as of things merely 
physical, purely and simply that they tend to their perfection. 
We must in them take account of the free will of man, and the 
corruption caused by the fall of Adam. To say, then, that 
human society, arts, science, letters, commerce, morals, go con- 
tinually from what is good to what is better, is not only to deny 
all history, but is to bring in the “joyous confidence in human 
nature”, which ignores the corruption of the race and lies at 
the root of all modernism. Nay more. If it be held as an 
evolutionary theory, it leads one to the most pestiferous result 
of evolutionism, the denial of free will for evil and then for 
good, and makes man even in the moral order no less than in 
‘the physical, a mere phenomenon of the cosmic force working 
onward and upward; and this is why Pius X calls modernism, 
which is nothing else than the rigidly logical application of 
evolution to the religious order, the collection and sum of all 
heresies. Withstand, therefore, the fascination of evolution. 
You cannot be an evolutionist in the strict sense of the term. 
All Catholic philosophy is on the other side with St. Thomas. 
Is it even remotely probable that the truth lies in the little 
modified evolutionism that you excogitate? 

“But”, you answer: “St. Thomas is for us. We can support 
our ideas of evolution with his authority.” It must be remem- 
bered that St. Thomas was a great philosopher. Evolution as- 
sumes to be a philosophical theory of the origin of living beings 
in all their specific variety. This is treated by St. Thomas 
formally and fully. If, then, you would support an evolutionary 
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theory with his authority, you must do more than take a pas- 
sage or two out of their context, and explain them according 
to your own preconceptions. You must, at least, show us St. 
Thomas tolerating a system allied in some way with evolution. 
As a matter of fact, he touches on a similar system: “Avicenna 
held that all animals could be generated from some commixture 
of the elements, without seed, even in the natural way. But 
this seems inconvenient; because nature proceeds to its effects 
by determined means. Hence those things which are naturally 
generated from seed cannot be generated naturally without 
seed.” (1 Ixxi, ad. 1. m.) Here St. Thomas quotes an opinion 
which might be taken to support an evolutionist of the strict 
school. St. Thomas rejects it. He does not suggest any modifi- 
cation. He does not say that if “some inherent power”, that is 
neither the seed of the being to be produced, nor the form of 
the producing or evolving being could be found “inhering —” 
whatever that might mean in this particular case — then there 
would be something to say for Avicenna. He simply rejects 
the whole notion on the ground that without seed no animal 
naturally produced from seed can be produced by natural forces. 
This is the more noteworthy because the article in question is 
one from which our Christian evolutionists fancy they can draw 
support. 

To settle the matter definitely, let us see what St. Thomas 
really teaches with regard to the origin of species. Beginning 
with: “In principio creavit Deus coelum et terram,’ he ex- 
plains St. Augustine’s doctrine of prime matter. This we may 
omit, since with regard to the first production of things St. 
Augustine agrees, as St. Thomas tells us, with other doctors, 
that matter was under thé substantial form of the elements. 
(1. Ixxiv 2. 0.) Here follows a difference of opinion. Some 
holding the view of successive creations, consider that creatures 
were produced directly in act. St. Augustine, as the necessary 
consequence of his concept of the unity of the creative act, 
holds that they were produced potentially. (ibid.) St. Thomas 
favors St. Augustine. Pere then was his chance to give just a 
hint of evolution. But he does nothing of the kind. His opinion 
in the matter is perfectly clear. There are three ways by which 
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a compound of matter and form can be produced. Two are 
natural, by seed, and by the action. of the heavenly bodies. 
One is outside all nature, since it is the origin of it, namely, 
creation. We may drop the heavenly bodies, by means of which 
the old philosophers explained the generation of maggots in 
corrupting substance. For, although the Christian evolutionists 
think that from them they may get some support, St. Thomas 
says that perfect animals can not thus come into existence. 
Notwithstanding Avicenna’s opinion— Avicenna would prob- 
ably have been a Christian evolutionist to-day, could he have 
got rid of his Islamism — he says that the power of the heavenly 
bodies generates only more imperfect animals from matter dis- 
posed. Such a process from more perfect to less perfect is 
just the opposite of evolution; and we may observe in passing 
that St. Thomas and his fellow philosophers were so far from 
any idea of evolution, that even for this process of degradation 
they had recourse to the superior influences of the heavenly 
bodies to make up for the lack of seed which, on account of 
their not having experimental knowledge, they supposed to be 
absent. (1. Ixxi. 0.) There is left, therefore, only seed in the 
natural order, and creation; and there is no room for -any 
evolution, absolute or modified. (1. xci. 2.) 

What, then, does St. Thomas mean when he says that accord- 
ing to St. Augustine, creatures were produced potentially? Let 
us return to an article already quoted, as one in which the evolu- 
tionists think they find support. We read: “But one must 
know that as in the production of plants Augustine differs from 
others, so also in the production of fishes and birds. Others 
say that fishes and birds were produced on the fifth day in act. 
But Augustine says that on the fifth day the nature of water 
produced fishes and birds potentially.”” St. Thomas then rejects 
Avicenna’s opinion, that all animals could be generated from 
some kind of mixture of the elements, on the ground that what 
is naturally generated from seed cannot be generated naturally 
without seed, and proceeds as follows: ‘Therefore it is to be 
said differently, that in the natural generation of animals the 
active principle is the formative virtue in the seed, in case of 
those animals that are generated from seed. In those generated 
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from putrefaction the virtue of the heavenly body takes the 
place of the seminal virtue. In both generations the material 
principle is some element or something elemented, — (i. e. hav- 
ing the relation of an element to the active principle). — But 
in the first institution of things the active principle was the word 
of God which produced from elementary matter animals, either 
in act, according to other saints, or in virtue, according to 
Augustine in the passage quoted; not that water or earth have 
in themselves virtue of producing all animals, as Avicenna as- 
serted ; but because this very thing, that animals can be produced 
from elementary matter by virtue of seed or of stars, is from 
virtue given to the elements in the beginning.” (1. Ixxi. 0.) 
From this last clause Christian evolutionists have drawn great 
confidence. “A virtue given to the elements in the beginning.” 
What can this be other than our “inherent power infused by 
the Creator”? Before going on, just notice how. St. Thomas 
changes abruptly from the active to the passive voice; “not that 
water and earth have in themselves virtue,’ — “that animals 
can be produced .... by virtue of seed.” It is ominous. 
And now let us proceed to see what that virtue is which is given 
to the elements from the beginning. 


We read in another place (1 xci. 2. 4) the doctrine of 
St. Augustine that, “as regards his body man was made in the 
work of the six days secundum causales rationes, which God 
placed in the corporal creature, but afterwards he was formed 
in act.” Here one might perhaps say we have in a nutshell the 
very farthest claim of the Christian evolutionist. The human 
body was evolved by some inherent power placed by God in 
material creatures; and then, when it was fit for its functions, 
God created the soul, and joined it to that body as a substantial 
form, and so man existed actually. So indeed St. Thomas ap- 
pears to argue in objecting to his own thesis, that the human 
body was produced immediately by God, for he concludes: 
“But what preexists in the corporal creature secundum causales 
rationes can be produced by some corporeal virtue. Therefore 
the human body was produced by some created virtue.” We 
have said that St. Thomas was a philosopher, and of no mean 
sort. The Christian evolutionist claims him as a supporter. 
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Here, then, was his chance to give something more than a 
questionable support. Evolution is knocking at his door de- 
manding recognition. How does he answer the demand couched 
in the words of his own argument? He simply says: ‘“Some- 
thing is said to preexist in creatures secundum rationes causales 
in two ways. In one way according to active and passive 
potency; so that not only can it be made from preexisting mat- 
ter, but also that some preexisting creature can effect this. In 
the other way according to passive potency only, that is that 
it can be made from preexisting matter by God. And in this 
way, according to Augustine, the body of man preexists in 
things produced, secundum causales rationes.’ There is no 
doubt in the mind of the saint. There are only two ways of 
producing the higher specific nature from preexisting creatures, 
creation and generation. The body of the first man was made 
by God from preexisting matter according to passive potency 
only; the bodies of all succeeding men are generated by preex- 
isting men according to potency both active and passive. Again 
we see how impossible it is to find support for evolution in St. 
Thomas. 

What, then, are these rationes causales of St. Augustine, 
which St. Thomas.considers to be so important? If the matter 
seems obscure, it is because in these days of modern science, 
the habit of adequate ideas in questions on the origins of things 
has been somewhat weakened even in Catholics. We do not 
admit for a moment the possibility of philosophy without the 
absolute, nor the necessity of at least abstracting from God in 
scientific research. But we catch, perhaps, the infection with 
which the atmosphere is filled; and, without recognizing our 
error, contradict in practice our inmost convictions. Beginning, 
then, with prime matter, a pure potency, we say with St. 
Augustine and St. Thomas, that as it is in potency to all com- 
posite beings, it contains them all potentially. But do we ask 
ourselves what this means? Is matter in potency to any num- 
ber, to an infinite number of forms without limit, or is there 
a limit to its potency? If the first be true, then this potency 
comes exclusively from matter itself, it becomes active rather 
than passive, and we must drop into pantheism of some kind, 
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evolutionary, agnostic, what you will. St. Augustine, and after 
him St. Thomas, always viewed with one comprehensive glance 
the creature and the Creator. They answer the question in the 
second sense. The potency of matter is limited, and the limit 
is found in the Creator. St. Thomas explains their doctrine 
as follows. (1. cxv. 2.) For the first origins of contingent 
beings we must go to the Divine Mind. There everything exists 
in its idea, matter and all the forms determining it, with all their 
potencies or virtues. Hence St. Augustine says that all these 
potencies or virtues are principally and originally in the Word of 
God, secundum rationes ideales. Secondly, they are in the ele- 
ments of the world—created according to the divine ideas and 
carrying out each according to its nature those ideas—-as in univer- 
sal causes, — that is to say causes not determined to one specific 
or individual effect. In the third place, they are in those things 
which, according to the succession of times are produced from 
those universal causes. In the fourth they are in seeds which 
are produced from animals and plants. Now the potencies or 
virtues in question may be purely passive, or active and passive. 
In the first case a potency, to be actuated, must be acted upon 
from without. In the second case a potency has its own proper 
act, to which it passes on being determined to activity accord- 
ing to its own nature. Returning to the three ways in which 
potencies or virtues‘are in composite creatures, we have in the 
seed — fertilized it is understood — the active and the passive 
united. In the individual we have them separate, the male 
being the active principle, the female the passive. Yet we do 
not say the female is purely passive. She too has her activity 
by which she disposes matter so as to be capable of fecundation. - 
by the specific activity of the male. In these two cases there 
is question only of natural production by way of generation. 
In the elements, prime matter under its simplest forms, we ap- 
proach more closely the material, since they minister matter 
either to generation or to creation. In the former case they 
have an active as well as a passive potency, but universal, not 
specific: They contribute nothing to the formal production of 
species, which depends on the generating causes. They furnish 
matter under that form which makes it apt for generative ac- 
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tivity to dispose it still more to specific effects; since everybody 
knows that for such purpose matter must be under this form 
and not that. When, however, there is question of creation 
they simply furnish matter in pure potency to the Creator, who 
Himself created that matter; for a pure form, which is without 
matter, cannot produce a form which is in matter by acting 
by its own formal activity upon the potencies active 
and passive of elements. And so St. Thomas shows that angels 
cannot produce beings from the elements. (1. xci. 2.0.) And 
so too would he dispose of the Christian evolutionist’s phantasm 
of the Creator using material forces instrumentally to produce 
higher species. Whatever the Creator’s action in the case might 
be, it would at each step be, in the last analysis, creative and 
not evolutionary. 

But in all these cases potencies or virtues are in creatures 
only because of the rationes ideales in God. The generator, the 
seed, the element, prime matter under the elementary form, are 
in potency only to those beings which, according to the rationes 
ideales, are to exist actually, or else contingently upon some- 
thing in the working out of creation. Were there more such 
beings in the Divine Mind, the potency of generator, seed, ele- 
ment, prime matter, would be more extensive; were there less, 
it would be diminished. But apart from that Mind, there can 
be no potency. There is, therefore, no possibility of mistaking 
the words of St. Thomas already quoted; “that by virtue of 
seed or of stars animals can be produced out of elementary 
matter, comes from virtue given to the elements in the begin- 
ning.” This virtue is that passive potency in the elements cor- 
responding to the rationes ideales in God, a capacity to be the 
matter of those creatures that are in the Divine Mind, as op- 
posed to the incapacity with regard to others which, because 
not in that Mind, can be imaginary only. These virtues or 
potencies considered with regard to things to be produced in 
the natural way by generation, St. Augustine calls, rationes 
seminales. He calls them seminales from the analogy between 
the relation of seeds to particular effects, and their relation to 
the primordial effects. (1. cxv. 2.0.) He calls them rationes 
though in brute matter, to indicate their essential connection 
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with the rationes ideales in God. (ibid. ad.1m.) He calls them 
also, rationes causales, by which he seems to indicate their rela- 
tion to the immediate action of the Creator. St. Thomas insists 
on this distinction in explaining the maxim that miracles go 
outside the rationes seminales, but not outside the rationes 
causales. He says that miracles go outside the active natural 
virtues and the passive potencies ordained to these virtues; and 
so they are said to go outside the rationes seminales. They do 
not go outside the passive virtues placed in the creature, so 
that from it can be made whatever God commands. Hence, 
as regards the maxim, the rationes seminales and the rationes 
causales are the same thing, but under different relations. And 
this is the reason why, to insist on the immediate creation of 
Adam’s body, it was said to have been in the work of the six 
days, not according to rationes seminales, but to rationes 
causales. 


Hence, what St. Augustine and St. Thomas mean in saying 
that in the act of creation plants and animals were produced 
potentially, must now be perfectly clear. They never dreamed 
of any evolution, of any inherent power working out its effects. 
They taught uncompromisingly the immediate creation of the 
first members of every species afterwards to be propagated by 
seed. But they also grasped the nature of the creative act in 
its sublimity, as far, perhaps, as this is given to man. They 
saw its infinite simplicity in the Creator, its finite variety in the 
creature. When God spoke His infinitely simple Word, all 
things were made, really, absolutely; for by and in that Word 
all subsist. But they were made, according to the divine order 
in creatures, to exist at their appointed hour; and until that 
hour came, they were, so far as creatures are concerned, in 
potency. When that hour came they existed in act, not through 
any previous action of other creatures, but solely by the Creative 
Word, that knows in itself no succession of time, but contains 
eminently in its simple eternal present, all times, and has as 
immediately under that present our present hour, as that in 
which the first elements were called into being. And this doc- 
trine of creation corresponds to the real facts, so far as we 
can know them from geology. There the evolutionist labors in 
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vain to find links, transient species to serve his theory, and 
refuses to see the testimony that creatures came into existence 
in each geologic age suddenly, in vast numbers, in their full 
specific perfection, as the potency of St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas and the Sacred Scripture require. 

Evolution, then, has no safe ground to stand on. Strictly 
understood it is merely another attempt to drive God out of His 
world, another philosophy without the absolute. | Whatever 
some individual evolutionists may think, or not think, those who 
grasp the theory fully know that it is essentially monistic, pan- 
theistic or skeptical. While using the current term, species; 
life; vegetative, sensitive, intellectual; material, immaterial ; 
physical and chemical forces, etc., they know that; if their 
theory be true, these terms are but vague shadows.’ There can 
be for them in the last intellectual analysis but one reality 
eternal, infinite, working by its own essential force its own per- 
fection, and the world and all it contains, we and all our 
thoughts, words, and deeds, have no reality, other than as 
phases of that eternal working. 

Why. should a Catholic take up evolution to stand alone be- 
tween the real evolutionists who will not accept him, and Catho- 
lic philosophers and theologians who give him no support? 
Were he once to grasp the notion of species adequately, and to 
see thence the impossibility of evolutionary specific changes; 
were he to understand that all the processes displayed before 
him by the evolutionist, not only prove nothing, since not one 
involves a specific change, but are even demanded by the specific 
activity of the substantial form, which, in tending to the per- 
fection of the whole, is helped, or impeded, or diverted by the 
circumstances in which it is placed; were he to recognize that 
any inhering force determining species, other than a specific 
form efficient in the generating cause, formal in the generated 
effect, can have no place in Catholic philosophy, he would see 
the futility of his fancies. For what other forces can be ad- 
duced? The action of external things is in itself mechanical 
only, and incapable of effecting specific changes in living beings, 
still less capable of raising them to higher forms. If an intrinsic 
force be supposed in either the generating cause or the gen- 
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erated effect, other than the substantial form, it would be either an 
extraordinary force given by God to the form for this purpose 
only, or else another temporary force produced by God, and 
acting independently of the form. The imagination can fancy 
forces, vague shadowy things working anywhere: serious 
philosophical analysis requires a determination of supposed 
forces. It is clear that in either of these suppositions we find 
ourselves forced to admit either a miracle, something outside the 
course of nature, or else the term of the creative act, which 
precedes nature. The first, all without exception reject in the 
first production of creatures; the whole idea of evolution is to 
avoid the second. 

It must be borne in mind that there is a certain school of 
evolutionists with whom we have no serious differences. Evolu- 
tion is a perfectly legitimate term. In arithmetic and algebra 
we used to call the process of extracting the square root, evolu- 
tion. There are military evolutions by which troops proceed 
through successive movements to the station and formation 
intended by their commander. So the formal development of 
any living organism to its own specific perfection can be called 
evolution in a perfectly proper sense; though, perhaps, in view 
of the appropriation of the term to-day, it would be better to 
use some other expression. Hence the utility of the investiga- 
tion of the various developments of the one substantial form 
within its own specific limits according to the circumstances in 
which the concrete being is placed. That such a variety of 
developments should be looked for, might be deduced a priori 
from the two elements just mentioned, the activity of the sub- 
stantial form and the diversity of its circumstances. That the 
variety actually exists, and that substantial forms have each 
its own breadth of scope, and some in a most remarkable degree, 
we have but to open our eyes to be convinced. But these prove 
nothing for that evolution of which we have been speaking. 
They rather confirm our scholastic doctrine; and if laborious 
investigators would but attribute what they see, less to exterior 
influences, and more to the specific activity of the form, teach- 


-ing us by their observations to understand more and more the 


vastness of that activity, they would find in the doctrine of St. 
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Thomas and St. Augustine a cosmology satisfying the intellect 
because corresponding to the facts. 

Evolutionists often make merry over what they call our 
teleological ideas. A little reflection should show them that the 
popular: “God gave animals these special organs for these 
special ends,” is but the simple way of saying that He gave 
a form capable of bringing these organs to their perfection, be- 
cause He designed the animal in given surroundings to perform 
certain acts. To imagine, as the evolutionists do, that the modifi- 
‘cation of the organ depends upon the environments or anything 
else extrinsic, as its efficient cause, is to plunge into difficulties 
from which one can extricate himself only by having recourse 
unconsciously to the scholastic doctrine, which is after all the 
expression of the common consent of mankind.. Why has an 
elephant tusks? “They were evolved by the need he had of 
digging up trees for food. Where the elephant feeds on grass 
it generally has no tusks.” So answers the evolutionist. But 
why does not its trunk evolve into a fishing apparatus in regions 
where rivers abound? “Oh, it is not the elephant’s nature to 
eat fish.” But why? “Well you see its teeth and stomach are 
not adapted for it.” This is but to push the question back. 
There are plenty of fish. Why should not stomach, teeth and 
trunk. evolve in that direction as well as tusks in the other? 
Given the substantial form, everything is clear: given any kind 
of evolution, everything is obscure. But in using the term 
nature, you have already committed yourself unconsciously to 
the substantial form. 

One word in conclusion. It has been said often enough that 
granted the spiritual principle in man, the evolution of his 
body is not opposed to Christianity. But this is a great error. 
The utmost that can be shown is that it would not be utterly 
opposed to natural religion. Revealed religion contains truths 
absolutely incompatible with it. To make it fit revealed religion, 
it would be necessary to cut out the long progress through 
lower human types hardly distinguishable from the ape, and 
jump at once to Adam perfect in that human nature, which 
was to be so wonderfully elevated and endowed. Otherwise 
one must admit preadamitic man who neither fell in Adam nor 
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was redeemed in Christ. Evolution, moreover, would not tend 
to the production of a single pair, but of many such in various 
parts of the world; and so the Christian doctrine would have 
to be abandoned, or violence would have to be done to evolution. 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LEGISLATION 
AS AFFECTING CATHOLIC COLLEGES 


REVEREND BROTHER THOMAS, F. S. C., MANHATTAN COLLEGE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


In the shock and stress of the awful war now convulsing the 
entire world, aims and methods of education may have to be 
considered anew, for the conditions resulting from this fearful 
cataclysm are likely to challenge education, both secondary and 
collegiate, as it has never been challenged before. It is surely 
true as Dr. Claxton, Federal Commissioner of Education, says 
“that this year the war is the outstanding fact for education 
as for every department of life.” It is, however, but still more 
potently plain, as one thoughtful public man exclaims, “in the 
truest sense that the fate of our nation is to-day in the hands 
of the men and women engaged in the education of our youth”. 

While there is still the same great variety of subjects upon 
which legislation by our many law-making bodies affects, more 
or less directly, our high schools and colleges, yet this legisla- 
tion during the past year has been insignificant except in the 
one “outstanding fact” of war and the needed military prepared- 
ness therefor. To attain the highest efficiency and the best 
utilization of our resources, there has been a demand and to 
a great extent, a realization of the demand, for centralization 
of power and effort. 

In education this tendency towards centralization of power 
can not be said to have had its origin in the war, but-only 
that the terrible Armageddon which we face has emphasized 
and seems to make compelling, what had found expression from 
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many individuals and associations for several years past. We 
can therefore grasp the full meaning of the words of Dr. Clax- 
ton when in his latest reports he says: “With the entrance of 
the United States into the conflict, and the necessary mobiliza- 
tion of the military, industrial, and intellectual resources of the 
nation, education, as a national concern, has assumed a 
significance hitherto unrealized and the task of the Bureau of 
Education, as a national agency, has been greater and more 
definite than at any time since its creation half a century ago.” 

We find too, that a committee of the National Education As- 
sociation has attempted to formulate a plan for a Federal De 
partment of Education with a Secretary of Education as a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet, — this member of the President’s 
official family to have “under his jurisdiction”, as Senator 
Bourne says, “the shaping of national educational policies”. 1 
understand that a bill embodying this idea is now in process 
of formulation by the Senate. 

Many of the men and women prominent in the educational 
work of the country, have voiced similar sentiments; and we 
are told that “to think in national terms is suddenly become 
natural to us”. 

This call for centralized power in education is insisted upon 
by its advocates in the name of efficiency and equality of oppor- 
tunity. A writer in the Harvard Alumni Bulletin, speaking of 
the National Education Association committee’s efforts, says 
that “they see the glaring inequality of educational opportunities 
between State and State, and between section and section, that 
they are willing to take all the risks of fuller centralization for 
the sake of its certain benefits”. Dr. Claxton, speaking for the 
opponents of the proposed legislation for the return to the 
school district organization in New York State, says that “the 
enlarged unit of organization is more effective than the smaller 
unit, and that the passing from the smaller to the larger unit 
in any State or country always results in an increase in efficiency 
in the school system”. 

Another educator tells us that the “school district is the 
minutest subdivision into which Government authority has been 
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broken and under its control of instruction public education 
declined to its nadir”. 

In the public school systems of the various States, this cen- 
tralization is practically being partially realized through the 
instrumentality of surveys under Federal authority. These 
surveys are made at the request of the State officials, aided, in 
the request for the Federal study of the educational conditions, 
or urged thereto by local civic bodies having the good of their 
several States in view, with the hope of increasing the produc- 
tiveness, the usefulness and the happiness of citizens, by align- 
ing the State educational forces with the best thought and most 
advanced efforts of those progressive States whose study and 
experience of educational problems for the mass of the people 
have made them leaders in our commonwealth of States. 

It can be said too that the recommendations of these sur- 
veys are uniformly constructive, and have practically all the 
force of law as they eventually find themselves embodied in the 
practice and legal enactment of the several States. 

The findings of these Federal surveys usually take the form 
of recommendations, first, for the higher education and normal 
training of the teaching force as, for instance, in the recent 
Colorado survey, the substitution of a six weeks’ summer school 
for teachers’ training in lieu of the old’ teachers’ institutes. 
Secondly, an effort to suppress “harmful and uneconomical du- 
plication of work” in the several agencies for higher education 
in the States where there are tax-supported State universities, 
by making a distinction between the so-called “major and ser- 
vice” line principle in each State institution, the former to be 
fully developed and the latter to receive such development as 
the need of the special purpose demands. In a word, to prevent 
that overlapping of major lines of work forming the main 
structure of the curricula of the different institutions of the 
same State that lead, in the words of the 1917 Report, to “waste 
and unwarrantable duplication of effort and expenditure”. 

Thirdly, the surveys have a tendency to stress the utilitarian 
rather than the cultural in their recommendations to the bodies 
seeking their advice, as for instance, note these words of the 
Nevada survey: “The two leading industries of the State are 
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agriculture and mining. The organized public effort of the State 
must for a long time to come be focused on a full development 
of its natural resources”, 

I call attention to this tendency towards centralization in 
education in our country, and the hope for it expressed and 
wrought for by so many leaders in the educational world, and 
to the further partial realization of it in the earnest and useful 
activities of the Bureau of Education, not in any spirit of ad- 
verse criticism born of a desire to see it not accomplished, or 
to block its growth towards realization, but simply that this 
Convention may note that a far-reaching and perhaps inevitable 
movement is upon the eve of accomplishment. That there is an 
effort being made to center the educational agencies of the 
United States in one Bureau with power and “jurisdiction to 
shape the national educational policies”. 

We Catholics have ideals in education for which our people 
have made untold sacrifices, we have established a system of 
education from the grades to the university, because we believe 
in these ideals. Most of our teachers have consecrated their 
lives to actualize these ideals in our chosen educational field ; 
it therefore is fitting that we, who represent the educational 
effort of so large a section of the American people, should en- 
deavor to keep our ideals well to the fore, that we may aid 
the other great workers in this field to hold aloft the ideal of 
culture through the spiritual, moral and intellectual training of 
the youth of this great and powerful Republic. 

We must bear in mind that the educational agencies through- 
out the country can have a share in shaping the policy of the 
central educational power at its inception if it is established. The 
Bureau of Education tells us that “the ideal of education in a 
democracy demands * * * that the fundamental purpose 
of the schools is to produce intelligent, loyal, and independent 
citizens; and that the scope and task of the schools is nothing 
less than the education of all the children of the people with 
substantial equality of opportunity”. (Report Commissioner of 
Education, 1917). 

While we Catholics agree with the above as far as it goes 
we aim at something more, we add to that formula the words; 
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And such moral and spiritual development as shall enable every 
child if he will, to attain the end of his creation. 

Others realize, as well as we, some aspects of the problem 
before the country, for a writer in a recent number of School 
and Society urges, that “it is important that our higher educa- 
tion does not become materialistic through too narrow a regard 
for practical efficiency. Technical knowledge is essential to our 
industrial prosperity and national safety; but education should 
be nothing less than a preparation for the whole of life.” 

As to regulations that immediately affect our high schools 
and colleges, some of the States last year had already enacted 
laws establishing in some form or other military training for 
all their grown boys and young men. Now by arrangement of 
the War Department, “Beginning with September, 1918, military 
instruction, under officers and non-commissioned officers of the 
Army will be provided in every institution of college grade en- 
rolling for instruction one hundred or more able-bodied students 
over the age of eighteen”. This provision will inevitably affect 
both the time of the student and the curriculum of the college. 

This is only one of a hundred ways that the war has been 
exerting its pressure on our colleges and universities. Some 
of the results may enter into the future and it is worth while 
to consider the possible consequences which will lead in a direc- 
tion of changed academic standards. The desire to bring col- 
leges into closest relation to the war may take some of the 
vigor out of purely scholarly work, may change the character 
of college studies and entrance requirements. 

Further, the temptation, as pointed out by one authority, “to 
give academic credit for service under arms will come to many 
colleges. Those who do not must be prepared for a certain 
amount of unpopularity.” The Regents of the University of 
New York State have ruled that none of the colleges within the 
State may give academic credit to those of their students who 
have been called or volunteered to service except that credit 
may be given for a semester or a year that is more than half 
finished by a student before joining the colors, provided the 
student is at the time in good academic standing. A degree 
must not be given unless the equivalent of two-thirds of the 
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senior year has been completed at the college before entry into 
the service. However, such seniors as cannot thereby get their 
degree should be placed, it is recommended, on the lists of the 
alumni of their colleges. This, too, is the policy adopted by 
Harvard University. 
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PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TuEspAy, JULY 23, 2:30 P. M. 


The meeting of the Parish School Department was called to 
order at 2:30 P. M. in the Auditorium, Y. M. I. Building by 
Rev. Thomas J. Larkin, S.M., Vice President of the Depart- 
ment. Prayer was said and after a brief address from the 
Chairman, Brother Jasper, F. S. C., St. Mary’s School, Stock- 
ton, Cal., was appointed Secretary of the meeting. 

A motion was made and carried that the minytes of the 
previous meeting as printed in the Annual Report of the Catholic 
Educational Association be adopted. 

The first paper of the session was on “The Feeling for Lit- 
erature” by Brother Leo, F. S. C., Professor of English, St. 
Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal. 

The.next on “The Junior High School Plan” was the work of 
Rev. John A. Dillon, LL. D., Superintendent of Parish Schools, 
Newark, N. J. This paper was discussed by Brother John A. 
Waldron, S. M., Clayton, Mo., and Brother Benjamin, C. F. X., 
St. Xavier College, Louisville, Ky. 

At 4:00 P. M. a paper was read on “The Educational Value 
of Examinations” which had been written by Professor William 
J. McAuliffe of New Rochelle College, New Rochelle, N. Y. 

At the conclusion it was moved and seconded that the Chair- 
man .appoint a Committee on Resolutions and a Committee on 
Nominations on behalf of the Parish School Department. This 
motion was carried and the Chairman appointed the following 
Committees instructing them to report at the closing session on 
Thursday. 
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On Resolutions — Rev. Philip O’Ryan, S. T. L., Rev. George 
F. Thompson,: Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, Ph. D., Brother 
Agnon, F. S. C., Brother John A. Waldron, S. M. 

On Nominations — Rev. Ralph Hunt, Rev. Charles Baschai), 
Ph. D., Brother Géorge, S. M., Brother Joseph, F. S. C., Brother 
Benjamin, C. F. X. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 9:30 A. M. 


The second session of the Parish School Department was 
held in the Auditorium, Y. M. I. Building on Wednesday at 
9:30 A. M., Rev. Thomas J. Larkin in the chair. Prayer was 
said. 

A paper on “Fostering the Missionary Spirit in Our Schools,” 
by Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S. V. D., St. Mary’s Mission House, 
Techny, Ill., was first on the program. This was discussed by 
Rev. M. D. Connolly, San Francisco, Cal., and Rev. Thomas F. 
Price, Catholic Foreign Mission Society, Maryknoll, N. Y. 

Very Rev. Edward A. Pace, Ph. D., of the Catholic University 
of America, read a paper on “Training Children to Study.” A 
discussion followed by Brother Henry, F. S. C., Sacred Heart 
College, San Francisco. 

The concluding paper of the session was by Rev. Zephyrin 
Englehardt, O. F. M., Old Mission, Santa Barbara, Cal., on 
“Catholic Education in Early California.” 

Many participated in the informal discussions of the various 
papers. At 11:30 A. M. the meeting adjourned to take part in 
the general meeting of the Association called to hear the address 
by Rev. R. H. Smith, S. M., President of Jefferson College. 


THIRD SESSION 
THurRspAY, JULY 25, 9:00 A. M. 


The third session of the Parish School Department was held 
on Thursday at 9:00 A. M. in the Auditorium, Young Men’s 
Institute. ; 
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The first paper read was on “The Tests of a Teacher’s Effi- 
ciency,” written by Brother John Garvin, S. M., Mt. St. John’s 
Normal Institute, Dayton, O. 

The second paper was by Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, Ph. D., 
of the Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C., on 
“Methods of Teaching Religion.” This paper was discussed by 
Brother Cornelius, F. S. C., St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal. 

Brother George Banzer’s paper on “The Sunday School” fol- 
lowed. Discussions were given and many participated. The 
Chairman called for the report of the Committee on Nominations 
and this report was presented by Rev. Ralph Hunt, Chairman. 

President — Rev. Joseph F. Smith, New York. 

Vice Presidents — Rt. Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly, V. G., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Rev. Augustine Hickey, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 
William J. Fitzgerald, Hartford, Conn., Rev. Michael Larkin, 
New York, N. Y.; Rey. Ralph Hunt, S. T. L., San Francisco, 
Cal. 

Secretary — Brother Philip, F. S. C., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Members of the General Executive Board — Rev. Thomas J. 
Larkin, S. M., New Orleans, La.; Brother John A. Waldron, 
S. M., Clayton, Mo. 

Members of Department Executive Committee — Rev. John A. 
Dillon, LL. D., Newark, N. J.; Rev. Joseph A. Dunney, Albany, 
N. Y.; Brother Ignatius, C. F. X., Bardstown, Ky.; Brother 
George Sauer, S. M., Dayton, O., Brother Leo, F. S. C., Oak- 
land, Cal. 

Other nominations were called for and on motion the nomina- 
tions were closed. It was moved and seconded that the Secre- 
tary cast a ballot for the names presented by the Committee. 
This motion was carried and the persons named were declared 
the officers of the Department for the ensuing year. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions was called for. 
This report was read by Rev. Philip O’Ryan, pastor of Star of 
the Sea church, San Francisco. The resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted. 
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RESOLUTIONS 


1. We desire to record our high appreciation of the loyal 
and generous support given by our Catholic people to the parish 
school system. The remarkable growth of our schools in num- 
bers and efficiency, the result of that support, is deeply gratify- 
ing to all interested in the work of religious education. In these 
days when men’s souls are tried in the furnace of war, the 
glorious response that our Catholic young men have made to the 
call of patriotism, the sacrifices they are prepared to undergo 
and the intelligent cooperation they are giving to the cause of 
our country, are the gratifying results of the lessons of religion 
and patriotism they have learned in our schools. We, there- 
fore, bespeak an even greater support of our parish school system 
by our Catholic people in the days to come. 

2.. We rejoice in the increased activity of our teaching com- 
munities in the work of teacher training as exemplified in the 
improved conditions of normal schools, better facilities for ex- 
tension courses and private study. 

3. We are especially gratified by the prominence given to 
the subject of religion in the normal school curriculum and by 
the praiseworthy efforts to promote its efficient teaching. 

4. Recognizing the danger of promiscuous reading of cur- 
rent educational publications and the need of a real antidote to 
the pernicious errors so often disseminated by them, we strongly 
urge the patronage and support of our text-books, treatises and 
periodicals dealing with education from the Catholic viewpoint. 

5. While we regard with pleasure the growth in numbers of 
vocations to the teaching communities, we also recognize the 
increasing demands for more recruits in the Lord’s vineyard 
where the harvest is so great, the laborers so few. We there- 
fore urge pastors and parents te continue to foster and to 
increase the number of these vocations. 

6. The inculcation of the missionary spirit in our schools is 
an important part of Catholic training and an obligation of far- 
reaching application, and we hereby recommend to all teachers 
in our parish schools to foster interest in that great work. 

7. We are deéply gratified by the admirable cooperation of 
our Catholic elementary schools with the national Government 
in all the movements recently inaugurated in behalf of national 
service notably the Red Cross, Food and Fuel Conservation, 
War Savings Stamps and the Thrift program. 

8. To strengthen our national life, to perpetuate our liberties 
under the Constitution, to guard against insidious attacks upon 
republican institutions, we advocate a vigorous and holy spirit 
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of American patriotism in our schools, a deep and intelligent 
love of our institutions, reverence for our flag and respect for 
our laws. The lessons of patriotism based on religion should 
be made part of our daily school work so that our educational 
system should maintain a strong national character and be a 
powerful aid to the true development of our national life and 
national ideals. 

g. We deem it advisable to warn parents and teachers against 
the growing evil of frivolous amusements for children which 
are a hindrance to the up-building of strong and stable char- 
acter and to serious school work. We recommend that a 
thorough and nation-wide study be made during the year of 
the influence of the moving picture theatre upon the minds and 
morals of our school children and that this question be made a 
matter of special discussion at our next Convention. 


Father Larkin congratulated the members of the Parish 
School Department on the success of the sessions. He stated 
that the hospitality of San Francisco could not be surpassed and 
that the cordial welcome they had received from the Archbishop 
and from all the priests of the diocese had made the visit of the 
members of the Association to San Francisco a most pleasant 
one and he believed that the Fifteenth Annual Convention was 
one of the most memorable and important that has been held 
by the Association. 

There being no further business the meeting adjourned. 


BROTHER JASPER, F. S. C., 
Secretary. 











PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 





THE FEELING FOR LITERATURE 


BROTHER LEO, F. S. C., L. H. D., PROFESSOR OF ENGLISH, ST. 
MARY'S COLLEGE, OAKLAND, CAL. 


When institute lecturers run out of inspiration and educational 
writers vainly woo their slender and capricious muse, it is the 
fashion to turn upon the teacher of English and soundly berate 
him for his failure to impart a working knowledge of the 
mother tongue. At such moments we are told that even after 
ten or twelve years of schooling very many of our children,. so 
far as their knowledge and use of English is concerned, are 
poor and miserable and cold and blind and naked. They show 
no spark of originality—except in spelling; to them punctuation 
is either a nightmare or a thing of naught; grammar—even that 
slight body of linguistic theory which we call English grammar— 
they study seemingly only to outrage and affront; and vigor and 
clearness and grace of style seem as far removed from their per- 
ception and use as the binomial theorem from the consciousness 
of an Argentine ant. What is the matter with our teaching of 
English? is the ever recurring cry; and with it comes the ever 
recurring charge: Our schools are not doing what they should 
do to make the children read and write efficiently. 

Now, this is not at all a pleasant subject; the implied accusa- 
tion hurts—mainly because there is so much truth behind it. 
And so our teachers of English and our principals and inspectors 
periodically examine their professional conscience, excite them- 
selves to sorrow, often make a public confession of their peda- 
gogical sins, and finally, as good Christians should, form a stead- 
fast resolution of amendment. The resolution, besides being the 
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most practical, is also the most interesting step in this penitential 
process; for it invariably takes the form of refurbishing old 
methods and adopting new ones which, when the evolution of 
time brings about another season of penance, are cast into exterior 
darkness. And so it comes to pass that in the teaching of English 


“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be.” 


What is wrong with our teaching of English? Every year an 
unflinching finger is laid upon the weak spot, and every year 
upon a different spot; every year enthusiasts suggest a panacea, 
and-every year a different panacea. We must have more drill 
in spelling and dictation, or we must shun routine exercises 
because they lack spontaneity; we must give more general crit- 
icism of written work, or we must correct written work more 
intensively ; we must analyze and condense, or we must synthe- 
size and paraphrase; we must teach more foreign languages, or 
we must flee from alien tongues as from the face of a serpent; 
we must inculcate the principles of formal logic, or we must 
teach the children to think on their feet; we must widen their 
intellectual horizon by means of general reading, or we must 
discipline their minds by frowning upon literary browsing; we 
must have them write lavishly, or we must insist that they write 
little and well; we must correlate English with geography and 
manual training, or we must regard English as a subject that is 
essentially Sinn Fein. But always, so runs the implication, if 
we teachers of English would save our souls and our faces, we 
must study the “mechanics” of English, we must amend our 
methods of teaching, we must tinker the tricks of the trade. 
Far be it from me to underestimate the importance of method. 
We need some sort and some degree of method in everything we 
do, from making mental prayer to knitting socks for the Belgians ; 
but we err, and err grievously, when we make method, even 
the best method, the main consideration, the be-all and the end- 
all of endeavor. And I am quite convinced that the radical reason 
why our English teaching is less than fifty per cent efficient, 
why our boys and girls have so little to show for the time they 
have devoted to oral and written expression, is that we have 
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been too practical, too utilitarian, too intent upon method; that 
we have so disproportionately concerned ourselves with the 
body of the subject that we have disregarded the claims ani 
even the existence of its soul. 

Oddly enough, we should promptly check ourselves were we 
to make a similar mistake in certain other things we teach. 
Take, for instance, the matter of politeness. To form in a boy 
gentlemanly traits and bearing, we do not place undue reliance 
on a text-book of etiquette. We don’t discuss the “mechanics” 
of good breeding. We don’t worship rules. Rather, we seek to 
instill the spirit of Christian courtesy. We strive to arouse the 
conviction that true politeness is founded on Christian charity, 
self-sacrifice and forbearance. We teach the boy to model him- 
self on Our Lord, the world’s supreme Gentleman. And we en- 
deavor, as teachers, to be gentlemen ourselves. We now and 
then call attention to specific details of etiquette, but for the 
most part we prefer to suggest them—suggest them by our every 
word and tone and look and gesture, by our general carriage 
of body and attitude of mind. 

Again, take the subject which is the paramount subject in our 
Catholic schools, the subject which is the real and sole justifica- 
tion for the existence of our educational system—religion. From 
time to time, and very properly, we have discussions as to the 
best methods of imparting a knowledge of religious truth and of 
forming the Christian character; sometimes, as in cities where 
the summer heat affects the mental operations of convention 
speakers, the interchange of views may even lose something of 
its wonted philosophic serenity. But despite differences of opin- 
ion. regarding method and despite the warmth with which we 
state our preferences, each one of us is certain that what really 
matters in the teaching of religion is the character, the personality 
of the teacher. We agree that the fundamental aspect of the 
matter was grasped by the devout and relatively unlearned reli- 
gious teacher whose motto was: “Since to make saints is my 
mission, I must be a saint myself.” We gladly admit that, all 
else being equal, the teacher of religion who knows a great deal 
about biology and child psychology and dogmatic theology has 
an advantage over his less learned brother; but there is not one 
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of us who, commissioned to select a teacher of religion for a 
given class, would prefer a biologist or a psychologist or a theo- 
logian to a zealous and unassuming saint. We all realize that 
the best man to teach religion is the man who lives religion, and 
that even though his methods be antiquated or uncertain he is 
still a power in the classroom of the Catholic school because he 
is possessed of the spirit of religion and the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. 

And, therefore, just as the crucial question concerning the 
teacher of politeness is, “Has he the spirit of courtesy, has he the 
feeling for etiquette?” and the crucial question concerning the 
teacher of religion is, “Has he the spirit of devotion, has he the 
feeling for religion?” so, it seems to me, the crucial question 
concerning the teacher of English is, “Has he the spirit of art, 
has he the feeling for literature?” Whether he has read books 
about books, has written a dry paper on how to secure interest, 
uses the dramatic method in his teaching, insists on word- 
analysis, believes in the efficiency of paraphrasing—such things 
are relatively unimportant. But, assuming that he has a grasp 
of three or four general principles that underlie all teaching, he 
is a good teacher of English, and he must be a successful teacher 
of English, if he knows and loves some of the really great books 
of the world, if he would rather talk Shakespeare than talk 
gossip, if he spends more time over Dante and Calderon than 
he spends over his newspaper, if he would rather soar with 
Shelley’s skylark than eat his dinner. But if he maintains or im- 
plies that Over the Top is a greater book than A Tale of 
Two Cities, that the solid sonnets of Mr. Walt Mason are more 
stimulating than the ethereal sonnets of Petrarca, that a game 
of bridge is more enjoyable than a wrestling-bout with Browning, 
that a vaudeville show is more satisfying than a presentation 
of “King Lear,” then, even though he has written dismal books 
on how to teach English, 2ven though he has evolved study 
plans and study outlines fearfully and wonderfully made, even 
though he is able to discuss methodology so obscurely that even 
professors of psychology cannot follow him, that man is not a fit 
teacher of English, not a proper breaker of literary bread. He 
lacks vital enthusiasm, enthusiasm that ought to be irresistible, 
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contagious. He lacks literary taste; and though men there be 
who smirk in a superior way at the mention of the old-fashioned 
word, let me assure you that when a teacher of English lacks 
taste he is not unlike the teacher of etiquette who eats peas with 
a knife and the teacher of religion who never says his prayers. 
His teaching, as Mr. H. G. Wells would say, is like grafting 
mummy steak on living flesh and boiling fossils for soup. He 
has not the spirit of art, he has not the feeling for literature. 


But, it may be objected, the man thus heartlessly pictured may 


be a good practical teacher for all that. Maybe he does like his 
newspaper better than he likes Shakespeare and caviar sand- 
wiches better than “The Ring and the Book.” Let us concede, 
even, that he never reads a really great piece of literature at all 
except under compulsion. Be it so; but can’t he teach grammar ? 
Possibly he can; but he cannot — and he does not — teach his 
pupils to speak and write good English. I am reluctant to dis- 
cuss what is called English grammar, for it is extremely humiliat- 
ing to remember that we have to teach it at all. Teaching gram- 
mar is like drawing up a set of rules governing the use of 
pocket handkerchiefs. But this I know for certain: In homes 
and in schools where good books, great books, are read and 
loved and reveled in, children do not need to learn English 
grammar. They absorb the right use of words, just as in homes 
where the spirit of politeness reigns they absorb the practice of 
etiquette. And just as children may memorize books on good 
manners and remain unmannerly clowns, so they may—and do— 
memorize rules of grammar and continue to speak and write 
in a way to make the judicious grieve. 

It is the soul that makes the body rich, and it is the spirit of 
literature, the feeling for literature, that lends clearness and 
correctness and vigor and grace and urbanity to the written 
and the spoken word. How do children learn politeness? They 
absorb it. How do they learn religion—religion, I mean, as 
something which immediately and unceasingly affects their mode 
of thinking, feeling and acting? They absorb it; if a man is a 
creditable Catholic citizen to-day it is not because he captured 
school medals for Christian doctrine but because he had a good 
pious mother. And how do children learn to speak and write 
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good English? They absorb it; absorb it from parents who use 
correct and beautiful language, absorb it from teachers who 
have the feeling for literature; absorb it from the worthwhile 
books which those same teachers have taught them by example 
to read and love and live. 

Sir Frederick Leighton and Mr. John Lane, the English pub- 
lisher, were one day looking at the late Aubrey Beardsley’s 
“Yellow Book” drawings. “Ah,” exclaimed Leighton, “what 
wonderful lines, what a great artist!’ And when he added, 
sotto voce, “If he could only draw.” “Sir Frederick,” Mr. Lane 
retorted, “I’m sick and tired of seeing men who can only draw.” 
We have no dearth of teachers who make overmuch of methods 
and who experiment with the “mechanics” of literature. We 
have a copious plenty of theme theorists and spelling splitters 
and grammar grinders. But our English work will ‘remain less 
than fifty per cent efficient, our children will continue to write 
haltingly and talk atrociously and read unmitigated trash, until 
some of the ultra-utilitarian ladies and gentlemen of the teaching 
profession who carry practicality to the point of petrification are 
either converted or asphyxiated and their places are taken by men 
and women who have a genuine feeling for literature. We are 
weary unto death of seeing English teachers “who can only 
draw.” 

After all, their vaunted practicality is of an extremely near- 
sighted sort. They aim at quick returns, at tangible results; 
and they get no returns and discouraging results. They are 
vehement in the asseveration that what counts in the teaching 
of English is the practical, everyday use of the mother tongue; 
and to reach that end they stuff the child with theoretical knowl- 
edge. What we need are more books and fewer text-books, more 
kindling leaping forth of the cultured soul of the teacher to fire 
the responsive soul of the pupil, less cramming for examinations 
and more absorption of the spirit of life. 

Our schools are designed to prepare the children, not for 
examinations, but for life, for well-rounded, harmoniously con- 
ceived, complete living, now and later on, here and hereafter. 
This human life of ours—the troubled interval between the cry 
of birth and the sigh of death—is so prevailingly a thing of 
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clouds and tempests that we should welcome every ray of sun- 
shine. We want to make our boys and girls—and eventually our 
men and women—as happy in this world as they can consistently 
be. And, next to the possession of our holy faith and participa- 
tion in the life of the Church, where can we find for them a more 
real, a more satisfying means of happiness than in the love of 
books? Advisedly or not, we teach scores of things—like square- 
root and freehand drawing and the geography of Siam—that 
most of our pupils will never use after they leave school, things 
that contribute appreciably neither to material success nor tn- 
tellectual culture nor spiritual well-being; and we neglect im- 
buing them with the feeling for literature, a possession which 
will give them a fine sense of word values, which will develop 
and enrich their minds, which will guide them along the ways 
of beauty to the throne of God. Most of them will never taste 
the pleasures of wealth, of social distinction, of sumptuous dwell- 
ings, of travel in foreign lands, and these things we cannot give 
them. But we can bid them to sit down to that endless feast of 
the spirit spread so abundantly in the world’s great poems and 
dramas and essays and novels. We can press into their hands 
the golden key to the intellectual treasure hoard of all the ages, 
the riches wrought of the greatest minds that scanned the ways 
of men, the wealth that cloys not with possession and that thieves 
cannot break through and steal. And this noble, this godlike 
office we too often fail to fill because we ourselves are content 
to batten on the commonplace and the ephemeral, because we, as 
men and as teachers—to our shame be it said—possess not the 
feeling for literature. 

A change can come only when our teachers and our prospective 
teachers get more and better literary instruction. Among our 
teachers—with the exception of a few old and hardened crim- 
inals—there is no lack of good will; they want to improve the 
quality of their work, they are anxious to read aright the great 
books of the world, they are pathetically eager to acquire the 
feeling for literature. But they do not know how. And, un- 
fortunately, when they attend summer schools and extension 
courses they may be even farther from the goal, for sometimes 
there sits a false prophet in the chair of Moses and the blind 
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leads the blind. The man in any community, in any institution, 
who is interested in books as human documents, who brings out 
in his teaching of literature the worth of books and the beauty 
of books and the sacredness of books in their relation to life, 
is verily as things brought from afar and from the remotest 
coasts; and happy beyond reckoning are those who sit at his 
feet. 

In the second place, it is essential that the daily regulation of 
our community life be so arranged—if necessary so drastically 
re-arranged—as to give our teachers more leisure for cultural 
reading. This is as important from the literary viewpoint as a 
time allotment for meditation is from the spiritual viewpoint. 
We do not expect ideal conditions, and we are content to make 
bricks without straw; but at least suffer us to have clay and 
water. And insofar as the individual teacher is permitted to ar- 
range his own program of free time, he might well see to it that 
there be less frittering and fuming and fussing over non-essen- 
tials and more whole-hearted devotion to the things of the mind. 
Many a promising teacher of English has been spoiled—self- 
spoiled—through the habit of literary flirtation in lieu of a grand 
passion for books. 

And thirdly, let me suggest, with bated breath and with deep- 
est reverence for those who sit in the seats of the mighty, that 
the problem of English teaching will never be solved until 
superiors, principals, inspectors, directors of study, superintend- 
ents of schools and all similarly potent, grave and reverend 
signors realize and exemplify in their own proper persons the 
joy and the wealth and the power and the glory that come of the 
feeling for literature. They, of all men, can least afford to 
ignore the great books of the race. They do not neglect their 
devotional exercises, for they see the wisdom of feeding their 
souls; some of them, like Hamlet, grow “fat and scant of 
breath,” whence it may be inferred that they fail not to feed 
the body. Is it fitting that they whose office is to understand 
men and lead men should suffer the dust to gather on the wisdom 
books of the ages, should carry the practice of holy mortification 
to the point of intellectual starvation? If a teacher devoid of the 
feeling for literature cannot awaken that feeling in children, how 
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can the superior similarly bereft act as guide, comforter and in- 
spirer to the teacher thirsting for literary knowledge and form- 
ing literary taste? 

The fair lady, Literature, holds royal court and many there 
are to do her reverence. She has no lack of smiling, perfumed 
courtiers who pay her overmuch in lip service, mouth honor, 
breath. But many of those who laud her glories and expatiate 
on her charms are those who know her least. It may be that some 
men are so busy praising right habits of reading that they have 
not leisure to form such habits themselves. 

“But,” comes the ardent protest, alike from the superior of 
thirty years’ standing and the novice at the start of his teaching 
career, “I have not the time. I’m overworked. There are not 
sufficient members in our community to afford me leisure for 
cultivating Homer and Montaigne and Milton and Newman and 
those other exacting friends of yours. I should like to read 
and re-read the world’s great books, I should love to form and 
sustain a feeling for literature; but I have not the time.” 

The obvious and unanswerable reply is simply this: You 
invariably have time for what you consider worth your time. 
You have time to brush your teeth and eat your luncheon. You 
have time to make your meditation and recite your rosary. You 
have time to discourse unto edification when holy obedience 
calls you to the parlor. You have time—a little self-examination 
will convince you that this is a fairly accurate diagnosis—for at 
least a dozen things daily that vou do not need to do, that are 
of no earthly or heavenly use to do, and at least a half dozen 
things that you would be immeasurably better off if you did not 
do. They all take time. Utilize that time, no matter how frag- 
mentary, to form the Golden Hour. 

What is the Golden Hour? 

Every day reserve one hour—composed preferably of sixty 
consecutive minutes—for reading in one of the world’s great 
books. It may be good old Thomas a Kempis or that saint who 
truly had the feeling for literature, Augustine of Hippo; it may 
be a lyric of Keats’s or a novel of Thackeray’s, a play of Shake- 
speare’s or an essay of Ruskin’s; it may be a heart cry from 
Sophocles or a chuckle from Lamb. But read it, live it, enjoy 
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it, ponder it, caress it, absorb it. And presently as the days roll 
into weeks you will find yourself turning to the Golden Hour 
and taking refuge in its depths with something of the happy 
anticipation and tenderness that are yours when the bell calls 
you to the holy place; and as the weeks cluster into months you 
will find new power and new beauty in everyday words and 
learn the way of them in written speech and relish the savor of 
them on the tongue, their music in the ear; and as the months 
fall into the procession of the years you will find your vision of 
life deepened and broadened and sweetened and your philosophy 
of life more sympathetic and more sure; and as the years pass 
in serried order over your aging head you will find more of God’s 
love and God’s beauty in the work of your hands and that work 
itself more fruitful, more profitable and more pleasing. From 
time to time little birds of rumor will perch for a fleeting second 
on your shoulder and whisper in your ear of difficulties you 
have unconsciously dissipated, of blessings you have unwittingly 
bestowed; of little thoughts of yours flung idly out that have 
taken root in aching hearts and blossomed as the rose, of tired 
eyes that meeting yours saw something there that kindled anew 
the glow of gladness and the light of God’s own face. And 
then, mayhap, as your wearied limbs bear you down the sunset- 
crimsoned hill that leads into the valley of peace, you may sing 
of the feeling for literature as Petrarca sang of the voice of 
his beloved Laura: 


“Let me but hear once more that breath of day 

Sound in my ears as in my soul it sounds; 

Singing, it surely wounds 

And slays wrath and disdain; its brooding note 

Quells all things vile and dark; like frightened hounds, 
Before that liquid gold they fly away.” 











THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PLAN 


REVEREND JOHN A. DILLON, LL. D., SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH 
SCHOOLS, DIOCESE OF NEWARK, N, J. 


The tendency of modern education to readjust the elementary 
school curriculum is a topic that demands serious study and 
consideration. It presents a broad field for discussion, and owing 
to the constantly changing conditions will never be definitely 
settled. It has been, I may say, the chief topic in all the educa- 
tional conventions, Catholic and secular, of recent years. The 
efforts now being made in various States to reorganize curricula 
of training and instruction for children from twelve to fourteen 
and fifteen years of age, constitute undoubtedly the most signifi- 
cant and important of contemporary movements in education. 
It is safe to assume that the scope and character of that instruc- 
tion and training will be materially modified in the near future. 
This readjustment or modification is taking the form of differen- 
tiation in the seventh and eighth grades. We read of the six and 
six plan, the six, three and three plan, the intermediate school 
and the junior high school. 

At the Catholic Educational Convention held in New Orleans 
in 1913, the Secretary General of the Association, Dr. Howard, 
surveyed the conditions of education as they exist, and invited 
our educators to a study of actual conditions and to an inquiry 
into the causes that have produced the present state of confusion 
in the educational work of the entire country. “The historical 
study of our American secular educational system,” he stated, 
“shows that it is neither the development of a plan nor the 
evolvement of an organism according to some principle of 
growth. Our Catholic educational work has been influenced 
by the conditions in the secular system. In some places there is 
scarcely any difference in the system of grading and in the 
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curriculum in vogue in the parish school and in the neighboring 
public school. The eighth grade elementary system has been 
generally adopted in this country, and our parish schools have 
from necessity conformed with it. There is no very clear notion 
as to what constitutes an elementary education. There is a line 
of demarcation between the elementary school and the high 
school, but it is arbitrary, based apparently on no well defined 
principle.” 

“We have been affected,” he said again, “by the conditions that 
prevail in secular education, and we have been consciously and 
to a much greater extent unconsciously influenced by its rule, 
standard and method. The general curriculum which we follow 
does not adequately respond to our needs, nor does it in every 
respect faithfully reflect the educational principles which we 
hold: and therefore, a reform of the curriculum from our Catho- 
lic point of view is a necessity. The reasons that have moved 
secular educators to demand a reform and a reconstruction of 
the educational system are valid for us. The time has come when 
we must effect a better adjustment of our work.” 

Four things in his mind stand out as eminently worthy of 
consideration: First, his statement of the present confusion in 
our system of education with his earnest demand for a logical 
reorganization of all our studies; second, the statement of what 
he considers necessary and sufficient in elementary education; 
third, his-plea for differentiation between elementary and sec- 
ondary instruction, when the boy has about completed his 
twelfth year; fourth, his plan for classifying boys of this age in 
five groups, based upon the probable direction of their lifework. 
—Class 1. Those who are called to the priesthood ; those who in- 
tend to enter the liberal professions. Class 2. Those who ex- 
pect to take up. the technical professions. Class 3. Those who 
expect to enter business or commercial pursuits. Class 4. Those 
who expect to enter the trades. Class 5. Those who will engage 
in manual labor and those who are backward and deficient in 
studies. 

At the same convention, Brother John Waldron, S. M., who 
is one of our greatest authorities on the history of education, 
stated that pedagogical, psychological and physiological motives 
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urge us to introduce a change in the manner, nature and meth- 
ods of instruction when the child enters the adolescent stage of 
his life. Administrational demands alone in his opinion would 
urge a delay. 

In order to ¢lear any possible misunderstanding and confusion, 
it is important to bear in mind that when educators speak of the 
differentiation between elementary and secondary instruction 
at the twelfth and thirteenth years, they do not imply that the 
program of the present eight grades should be done in six years, 
nor that the present parish school system of eight years should 
be cut down to six grades with nothing to follow them in the 
system. The contention is that the first six years of school 
should be devoted to purely elementary work with insistence 
on thoroughness and intensity, and that this instruction should 
become secondary in character, whether the child passes over to 
high school or college control, or, as will happen with the vast 
majority, it remains for at least two years longer in the parish 
school. 

The discussions every year since the New Orleans convention 
have centered around this topic. Catholic educators are of the 
opinion that unless all signs fail, the curriculum is bound to be 
shortened. The facts brought out at the convention forecast a 
certain reorganization of secular education within the next few 
years on the basis of a shortened curriculum and increased 
cpportunity for real vocational training. Already this vocational 
training has begun—wisely or not time alone will decide. It is 
the impression of many Catholic educators that our parish 
schools must keep pace with this movement, “not by blindly fol- 
lowing the dictates of secular educators, and particularly the 
radicals among them, but by preparing to meet the public school 
product on an even basis. There is no escape from this, except 
in an isolation neither desirable nor in the long run possible.” 

The Junior High School movement is now spreading far and 
wide through the country. In general, it is composed of the 
upper grades (seventh and eighth) of the elementary, and the 
lowest grade (first) of the secondary school, and organized 
after the plan of a high school as regards curriculum, nature 
and method of ‘recitation, instruction and supervision. The 
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Junior High School suggests the breaking up of our elementary 
and secondary school system into smaller, more intelligible and 
less unwieldy administration and curriculum units. It endeavors 
to combine in one institution the common school and the lower 
classes of such higher European schools as the French Lycée and 
the German Realschule. In other words, it partakes of the nature 
of both the elementary and the high school. The course of study 
is uniform for all pupils, except for the differentiation of manual 
training for boys and household arts for girls. In order to make 
the subject concrete let me present to you the curriculum of the 
Junior High School of Newark, which has been recommended 
by the Superintendent and which has gone into effect in that 
city. He recommends that a ninth grade be introduced into 
three large grammar schools in different sections of the city. 
The sevent':, eiy/hth and ninth grades in these schools shall con- 
stitute an admunistration unit, and a section in each building 
shall be set apart for the use of the Junior High School. Grad- 
uates of the grammar schools in adjacent districts may be ad- 
mitted to the ninth year in these schools if they prefer to attend 
a school in the neighborhood rather than take the long journey 
to reach the center high schools. The day at the Junior High 
School has been fixed from 8:30 to 3:30 with a noon period of 
reasonable length as may be arranged. The day for the individual 
pupil of the seventh and eighth grade, therefore, is seven periods 
long, which with an auditorium or study period makes a day of 
six hours. It is proposed that the teaching in the seventh and 
eighth grades of the Junior High Schools be done by seventh and 
eighth grade teachers of high standing. Additional teachers 
holding high school licenses shall be selected to teach the ninth 
grade subjects, since the State requires that high school classes 
shall be taught by licensed high school teachers. The plan of the 
Junior High School provides for the instruction of Latin, Ger- 
man, Spanish and algebra in the eighth grade. 

The following is an outline of the program of studies author- 
ized for use in the three Junior High Schools of Newark: 

There are four courses, College Preparatory Curriculum, Gen- 
eral Curriculum, Arts Curriculum, and Commercial Curriculum. 
In the seventh grade the studies are the same for all four courses, 
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namely: Literature, Civics, Music, English, Geography, Ameri- 
can History, Arithmetic, Physiology and Hygiene, and Physical 
Training. For the boys, Woodwork or Manual Training; for 
the. girls, Domestic Arts and Domestic Science, and for the 
boys and girls, Drawing, Music and Geography. 

In the eighth grade the differentiation begins. The college 
preparatory course consists of Latin, English, Geography, Ameri- 
can History, Algebra, Physiology and Hygiene and Physical 
Training. For the boys, Electrical Wiring, Drawing, Music, 
Typewriting, Geography; for the girls, Domestic Art, Domestic 
Science, Drawing, Music, Typewriting and Geography. 

In the general curriculum the eighth grade is the same as the 
eighth grade in the college preparatory curriculum, with the 
exception of a choice of Latin, German, Spanish or French. 

In the arts curriculum the eighth grade is the same as the 
college preparatory, but eliminates Latin and inserts in its place 
Literature, Civics, Penmanship. 

In the commercial curriculum the eighth grade is the same 
as the eighth grade in the arts curriculum, but eliminates Algebra 
and inserts Arithmetic and a modern language, if desired. 

The ninth grade of the college preparatory curriculum includes 
Latin, English, General Science, Algebra, Physical Training, 
Mechanical Drawing or Domestic Science. 

The ninth grade of the general curriculum is the same as the 
ninth grade of the college preparatory, except it has a choice 
of Latin, German or Spanish. 

The ninth grade of the arts curriculum is the same as the 
ninth grade of the college preparatory except that it eliminates 
Latin and inserts in its place Music Fundamentals, or Art. 

The ninth grade in the commercial curriculum includes Eng- 
lish, General Science, Commercial Arithmetic, Bookkeeping or 
Stenography, Physical Training, Penmanship. 

A special feature of this program is the study period with 
supervision by those competent to supervise study. 

There are programs of studies in other cities which differ in 
breadth and complication, from this program which has been 
outlined, but this has been selected by me because it is conserva- 
tive, and especially because it is the one with which, by reason 
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of its location, I am most familiar. There are two things which 
the Junior High School stands for that seem to be fundamental: 
First, opportunity for a richer and broader curriculum, providing - 
not only prescribed but elective subjects; secondly, specially 
trained teachers and the adoption of the departmental method 
of instruction. 

Those who advocate the Junior High School plan feel that the 
elementary course of eight years is unnecessarily long and leads 
to much repetition of subject-matter. The child changes, and 
his interests can best be served by changing the method of teach- 
ing him and by allowing a choice of secondary subjects after the 
sixth grade. The gap between the elementary and high schools 
will disappear. To instruct the first year students in buildings 
near their homes by methods better adapted to them will mani- 
festly be an advantage and will in time take the first year out 
of the regular high schools, thus avoiding the overcrowding 
which is mainly in the first year. The problem of the mortality 
of high school pupils will be solved. Many pupils now go to 
high schools and leave at the end of the first year. If they can 
receive a diploma at the end of the ninth year, there is a power- 
ful incentive to do the work in a satisfactory manner. In this 
plan the departmental instruction is largely used. The im- 
portance of an opportunity for a choice of subjects according 
to the pupil’s interests, aptitudes and abilities cannot be over- 
estimated. The differentiated course provides this opportunity. 
If the pupil intends to go to college he can begin a foreign lan- 
guage earlier than he otherwise would. More pupils will un- 
doubtedly remain in school to complete the ninth year. As the 
Junior High School is usually near the homes of the pupils, 
they are relieved of the expenses of transportation to a distant 
building. 

Advocates of the Junior High School plan see a distinct ad- 
vantage in the elective system which is one of the possibilities 
of departmental organization. Obviously, no teacher can be 
equally well prepared to teach ‘all the subjects in the course of 
study nor to attack difficulties in the teaching of all these various 
subjects with equal skill and enthusiasm. Perhaps the largest 
but least tangible effect of the departmental school upon the 
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pupil is the opportunity for contact with several well-trained 
teachers. It is inevitable, nevertheless, that no one instructor, 
however capable, will make a corresponding appeal to all her 
pupils, or be capable of arousing equal interest in all lines of 
work. Hence, the departmental school affords a wider horizon 
and thus renders possible more general interests and larger en- 
thusiasms. Then, too, in support of the Junior High School 
plan, we are told that the child of twelve years of age in 
Belgium, France, Germany and Switzerland is introduced to a 
modern language other than his own and there is no reason why 
a child of the same age in this country should be deprived of 
this opportunity. 

The number and variety of subjects of training and instruc- 
tion suited to and desirable for at least some important groups 
of pupils of these ages are now far too large to be properly in- 
cluded in the educational program of any one child, and the 
number and variety of these desirable subjects tend steadily to 
increase. The plan does not necessarily mean full departmental 
teaching. It allows subject groups to be taught by certain teach- 
ers; for example, Latin, English, grammar and composition are 
taught by the same teacher, while English literature, United 
States history, civics and current topics are taught by another 
teacher. 

Those who oppose the Junior High School say that its very 
essence is the differentiation in the seventh, eighth and ninth 
grades, which will inevitably mean vocational differentiation. 
If the downward movement starts there will be vocational work 
far down into the grades, and this forcing or encouraging voca- 
tional selection at such an early age may result in lifelong injury 
to the pupil. It is contended that there should be no vocational 
selection before the fourteenth year, that is, before graduation 
from the present eighth grade. Again it is objected by those 
teachers and principals who are dealing with the practical work 
of education that if it requires so much effort to teach the mere 
fundamental or essential branches in eight years, how can they 
hope to teach those same branches in a lesser time? If the child 
of fourteen cannot intelligently select the course he will follow 
in the high school, how will the child of eleven or twelve years 
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of age do so? Nor can Belgium, France, Germany and Switzer- 
land be cited in support of the proposed change when conditions 
in those countries differ widely from conditions in our country 
and when the length of the school year and the length of the 
schoolday are much greater in those countries than in the 
United States. It is now stated that the Junior High School 
movement embracing as it does a vocational element, is the 
result of the German philosophy of materialism and pragmatism 
which have been translated into efficiency, into making money, 
whereas in reality the result has been the unspeakable “Kultur” 
of Prussia. 

The practical questions for us to ask ourselves are: First, 
what effect this Junior High School movement in the secular 
schools will have on our school system? Second, if, after due 
consideration we deemed it advisable to readjust our curriculum, 
how far could we meet the plan suggested? At present the 
work in our schools receives due recognition from nearly all 
the State and municipal school authorities. Our graduates are 
on an even basis with the graduates of the State school system. 
This is the case in my Own diocese and in many other dioceses 
of the country. If then the curriculum in the seventh and eighth 
grades of these two systems varies to any great extent, may 
we not expect that our children will be handicapped in having 
been deprived of the Junior High School subjects which have 
been included in the State school system? Again, the children 
of our schools attracted by the high school work may be tempted 
to leave at the end of the sixth grade to enter the public Junior 
High School in their immediate vicinity. 

In general I would say that practically our curriculum in the 
secular branches should not differ very widely from that in the 
State schools. 

The answer to the second question is more difficult. The 
Church is conservative, conservative in the sense that she is 
wisely progressive. She is not afraid of difficulties. She weighs 
a subject carefully and is not swept off her feet by every wind 
of doctrine. She has seen the rise and fall of many systems 
of education. Her educators have not been afraid of the appel- 
lation “old-fashioned” and surely “the worst sign of the degen- 
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eracy of our age is the slur that is cast on everything old- 
fashioned.” Difficulties, educational and otherwise, that seemed 
insurmountable have been overcome by her with comparative 
ease. A suggestion twenty years ago that a parish school build- 
ing be erected costing two hundred thousand dollars, or a sug- 
gestion that the children be given free books and free stationery, 
would have been considered out of the question, and yet to-day, 
a two hundred thousand dollar building and free accessories for 
the pupils are quite common. Moreover, difficulties, apparently 
enormous, when seen in print, become, when sifted, of strikingly 
less proportions. The plan, of course, has for us advantages and 
disadvantages. 

It is needless to say that any adjustment or modification of 
the curriculum which we intend to make must be based, first of 
all, on sound Catholic principles of psychology and pedagogy. 
Its supreme law as stated by Dr. Howard, should be the salva- 
tion of souls. It should provide for the longest possible influ- 
ence for the largest possible number of children. It should not 
increase our present financial burden to any large extent. It 
should meet the need of our times and environment, and should 
conform in all reasonableness to the time division and curriculum 
content of the secular program. It should look to as little read- 
justment of the present curriculum as possible. It should weigh 
well the striking fact that in our schools a very large percentage 
of the graduates of the eight grade system enter the first year 
high school. 

As the program of the Junior High School stands, the only 
part that presents a problem for us to solve is the vecational 
work for boys. This is purely a financial problem, the solution 
of which depends entirely on how much of this work the ele- 
mentary school child needs and what material equipment is 
necessary. Our higher grade teachers are prepared to teach the 
foreign langtiages, the arts and domestic science. Naturally 
there are difficulties to surmount, but once a decision is made 
that the circumstances of the times demand a readjustment, the 
people will not be slow to provide the due resources and 
equipment. 
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This topic demands close observation and intensive study. A 
lively discussion of it at this Convention will I hope, materially 
aid in the solution of the problem. Present school legislation 
clearly shows that there is a decided trend towards breaking 
away from the eight grade system. A condition therefore, not 
a theory, will confront many diocesan school systems. Person- 
ally, I feel that we should stand on our present curriculum which 
is a broad foundation for future development that will enable 
our children to meet any and every situation that may arise in 
our rapidly changing social and industrial environment. But 
at the same time, I feel that it will be necessary to adjust our 
curriculum to the local conditions. 


DISCUSSION 


BroTHER BENJAMIN, C. F. X., St. Xavier College, Louisville, Ky.: 
The junior high school plan as we all know is being agitated throughout 
the country, but during the past twelve or eighteen months a big lull 
has come over this question, and this no doubt is due to the war con- 
ditions. Hundreds of teachers in our high schools and preparatory schools 
being in the draft age, have gone off to join the colors. The public 
school authorities therefore for the time being have allowed the matter 
to remain in abeyance. If they have stopped for a time it will be easy 
enough for us to wait awhile also. 


Just at present our parish grammar schools under an eighth grade 
system are doing noble work. Why then, should we be in a hurry for 
a change? Our secondary schools are just beginning to be placed on 
a firm footing, and many of them have to struggle even now to make 
ends meet. We are living in war time, and the least changes in the 
school’s curriculum that will require more expense and more man power 
the better. 


It is true that the children of twelve years of age in Belgium, France 
and Germany take up a modern language, but one must remember that 
even in the study of the language as at present constituted it is taught 
differently. The European children study it, master it to converse in 
that language, and they certainly can speak it fluently as my own observa- 
tions and visits there have taught me. In our own country as far as I 
can see and judge the object is not to converse in the language, and few 
of the high school pupils master the conversation of a modern foreign 
language. To translate and to read the language seem all that is ex- 
pected, besides understanding the grammatical text. On this account 
time enough is probably now taken up with the modern language, instead 
of teaching it two years more. 
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I do not wish any one to think that I am not in favor of the junior 
high school plan. I wish to say that I am, but I do believe the time is 
not ripe for Catholic school authorities to take the plan and follow it, 
until as Father Dillon says, local conditions require it. 

The topic though is a live one, and one that I am glad has been 
brought up before this Convention, but to sum up, I feel with the writer 
that we should stand on our present curriculum which is a broad founda- 
tion for future development that will enable our children to meet any 
and every situation that may arise. If the educators of the country con- 
tinue to see that the junior high school is a success, our Catholic schools 
will be on the alert, and even at the sacrifice of thousands of dollars, 
our schools will be kept up to the highest point of efficiency, and they will 
be then as they are now, second to none in the country. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE AND VALUE OF EXAM- 
INATIONS 


PROFESSOR WILLIAM J. MCAULIFFE, COLLEGE OF NEW ROCHELLE, 
NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


In educational circles there seems to be no one point of 
administration which causes more intense feeling for and against, 
than the significance and value of examinations. This contro- 
versy is a healthy sign of sincere interest in the welfare of the 
child and of the best methods for its education. The reasons 
for both sides of the argument are excellent, for the champions 
are drawn from the most thoughtful members of the profession. 

Examinations of various types have been the medium for 
testing the physical and mental ability of aspirants for prefer- 
ment since ancient times. Apparently its validity had never been 
questioned until the last century. It will be worth our while 
to consider both sides before defining its position in the educa- 
tional system or estimating its value. 

The presentation of an examination to a class, presupposes 
that the teacher or school board believes it to be a valuable 
agent in determining the child’s ability to continue work in 
that subject, or for promotion to a succeeding class or grade. 
With this endorsement the results in oral or written work should 
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be marked with thoughtful care. If the class is large or tests 
appear at frequent intervals, the drain upon the teacher’s reserve 
power is very great. If he prepares his daily work carefully, 
teaches with enthusiasm and spends free hours poring over 
examination papers, there will be little time or energy left for 
personal study and advance in his attitude toward the work. 

As examinations are supposed to test the ability and conscien- 
tious work of the teacher as well as of the pupils, we find an 
unhealthy speeding up of work as the ordeal approaches; ex- 
citement and nervous tension ensue, which reacts disadvantage- 
ously on the various members of the class. 

If promotion depends solely upon oral or written work, a 
great injustice is perpetrated on both the teacher and pupils. 
In the first place the teacher usually does the necessary work. 
He is the only member of the class who actually studies. He 
investigates causes and effects, selects the essentials, rejects the 
unimportant and organizes and arranges the result in an 
economical outline. Often very little discussion occurs, no 
original work is required, personal taste and inclination are dis- 
regarded, all spontaneity destroyed. It is found that drill 
assists making the memory infallible until the fateful day is 
over. Cramming brings the best results in examinations. 

The head of one of the departments in a high school in New 
York City has told me that her pupils do not pass the State 
Regent examinations as well as those of one of her assistants. 
Her students consider her teaching ability to be of superior 
quality due to her arrangement of her lesson-plan so as to insure 
thoughtful study and discussion, with application of the work 
to present-day problems. Her assistant pursues the method out- 
lined above. Externally his results are conspicuous. His stu- 
dents enter college with higher marks. This is an injustice to the 
teacher and pupils. In one case the teacher has considered per- 
sonal development to be of greatest value; in the other case the 
teacher’s eye never strays from an objective result. At other 
times the children are the victims of the teacher’s poor in- 
struction. 

An unfortunate characteristic of examinations lies in the fact 
that all the ground cannot be covered; hence the test is to a 
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certain extent a lottery. A few years ago a friend was com- 
plimented for the attainment of a very high mark for an ex- 
amination in history. She heroically confessed that the ques- 
tions were confined to a narrow field of her subject which she 
had taught for several years. If another period of history had 
been chosen she would have failed or would have received a 
very low mark. Another acquaintance, working for a master’s 
degree was warned by her oculist against excessive eye strain 
until her general health improved. She decided to gamble with 
chances for passing the approaching ordeal by preparing along 
a narrow line of the work. There was small chance for suc- 
cess, but the dice were loaded in her favor. Other students far 
better prepared were dismayed when confronted by the questions. 

We know that many of the finest personal characteristics 
cannot be known through oral or written work. It is almost 
impossible to determine the personality of the writer. He may 
have mastered the assigned subject-matter for the time being, 
but possesses no background which insures rich mental associa- 
tions. Written work offers no clue to discernment of such 
characteristics as leadership, resourcefulness, or ability to do 
worthily in any other direction than writing. No place is given 
for the revelation of appreciation, for emotional and esthetic 
reaction, or for betrayal of moral and spiritual fibre. It 
primarily tests the intellectual grasp of subject-matter which is 
too often the condensation of thought of others, reproduced 
through sheer memory. 

Oral and written examinations are not customary means 
by which we are examined as to fitness in life; however there 
are times when we are forced to express our ideas in oral or 
written form, in a brief period of time. 

Now let us consider the advantage to be accrued through this 
exercise along its more favorable side. Many a teacher believes 
that it is one of the most efficient means of revealing weakness 
in his own work through that of his pupils and that it is one 
of the best means for ascertaining the pupil’s intellectual grasp 
of the subject. He regards it as the final test or the last game 
in the series, a means rather than an end in itself. In this way 
it may be used to increase the power of attention, to stimulate 
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quick perception and accurate observation powers, as well as 
those of sound judgment in comparing and drawing conclusions. 

Questions suggested by the teacher or pupils for consideration 
during the study period, should be discussed during the recita- 
tion. Whenever possible, comparison should be made with 
present-day situations so as to make the subjects of the cur- 
riculum vital guideposts. Outlines should be made, but they 
should represent the children’s not the teacher’s work — unless 
a very good reason is offered. Splendid concentration may enter 
into the study and effort made, to form as varied and rich as- 
sociations as possible through appeal to as many sources as are 
available, and through working out the ideas in actual practice. 
The children should have a clear idea of the work accomplished 
for the day and its relationship to past achievements and a con- 
sciousness of its unfinished character. 

Of course drill is essential, but it should be conducted in a 
way to reveal new light on the subject. During the final drill 
a general survey will enable the pupils to perceive certain fea- 
tures which seemed to be of value when pursued for the first 
time, to be of comparatively trivial importance. Emphasis is 
now changed. Many dry episodes are perceived to have been 
essential causes or results. This final survey strengthens recall ; 
it coordinates all the parts so that the subject takes on the aspect 
of a closely-knit whole. 

Good teaching, with examinations regarded as a worthy goal 
and part of the work, should stimulate industry, interest in the 
subject, attention to details, a pleasure in organization and pride 
in full responsibility of personal achievement. The ideal of 
work for its own sake must be the dominant note. It must 
not be the final examination, for in that case that which has 
been attained with so much labor is usually relegated to the 
scrapheap of useless knowledge. 

Who should frame the examination questions? Many believe 
that the teacher should be the sole arbiter. There is much to 
be said in favor of this decision. In the first place she is the 
only one who knows the ground covered, or her emphasis on 
the acquisition of subject-matter as the supreme ideal or the 
mental agility demanded in thrashing out the meaning of the 
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phase of the subject under consideration. These questions will 
reflect her aim. 

In some quarters there is a growing belief that a group of 
teachers engaged in teaching a subject to children of more or 
less similar experiences should discuss the aims and amount 
of ground to be covered during a set period. The final test 
should represent the consensus of opinion. When this is the 
case concerted action should follow in the marking of the papers. 
Either they should decide upon the character of the answers to 
be accepted or the teachers may determine upon a scheme by 
which one teacher will mark a certain number of answers of 
all the papers. 

Teachers are human beings whose varying temperaments are 
seen in their questions and ratings. Some teachers are severe in 
teaching but easy in examinations, both in their questions and 
marking. On the other hand teachers with inferior ability in 
teaching are unduly severe in their examinations. A very good 
custom has sprung up in many schools whereby the questions 
framed by the individual teacher or a group of teachers are sub- 
mitted several days in advance to the head of the department 
or to the principal. 

Many teachers are in favor of one examination during a term 
and that it should be considered as very significant. Others 
believe that a series of short tests is of greater value. At times 
one question may be given. The same careful organization is 
demanded which characterizes the summing up of a recitation 
period. This brief test may occupy a limited period of time. 
Later the answers may be read and criticized by members of 
the class both as to subject-matter and style. In fact, every 
examination should be marked not only for the subject-matter 
under consideration but for English and penmanship. Atten- 
tion should be directed to slovenly style, meagre vocabulary and 
bad punctuation. 

Papers of adult students reveal the absence of correlated 
work during early training. The same care should be taken 
with oral recitations, which in fact should be considered as an 
examination. 

In many secondary schools and colleges the tendency toward 
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giving comprehensive examinations is increasing. Instead of 
piecemeal examinations after the completion of each separate 
phase of the work, a searching test follows the completion of 
a connected series as major courses. The adherents of this 
method believe that many students take a course primarily for 
the points and then cheerfully discard the knowledge, as so 
much useless material. Piecemeal examinations are considered 
as a foe to thoroughness, to vital interest in the subject, pride 
in achievement and mastery of some one topic. 

Others consider this method un-psychological. They believe 
that it is necessary to know the extent of the pupil’s achieve- 
ment and ability to express his opinions through oral recitation 
or writing. 

Interest should be kept alive in attacking examinations as 
well as in study or recitation. There is a great variety of ways 
of giving a test which will add zest through the novelty and 
give clues to the many facets of his mind’s activity. 

Subjects may be assigned for preparation. When the day 
arrives each pupil may draw a slip containing the assignment 
of one topic. A coherent description or argument may follow 
in oral or written form. At other times the questions may be 
so searching that consultation of text-books are allowed in the 
examination room. This method will test the student’s ability 
to find necessary knowledge in the quickest and most efficient 
manner. The teacher may indicate the desirability of answer- 
ing certain questions in outline; others so as to reveal literary 
ability. Every question on the paper may be required or a 
certain number may be obligatory and others optional. At times 
an examination paper may be taken home, help may be secured 
from books or people, but the organization must be original. 
Questions should exhibit the pupil’s comprehension of the sub- 
ject-matter as a vital force in his life and in the history of 
civilization rather than a mere memory test. 

A profitable discussion may be held on the best method for 
attacking an examination. In the first place the length of time 
allotted should be made known. The number of questions noted 
and a tentative determination of the number of minutes desig- 
nated for each. Every question should be carefully read to 
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gain a general survey so that the responses will not overlap. 
If the questions are to be answered in the order presented the 
first question should be re-read, its essential points considered, 
and arranged according to their relative importance. He is now 
ready to write. He should endeavor to express himself in clear, 
definite terms, in good English. Careful punctuation is neces- 
sary in order to convey his exact meaning. Verbosity must be 
avoided. Conciseness:must be a conscious ideal. He must learn 
to avoid haste and nervousness. 

After an important examination a pupil has a right to know 
his rating. In fact the questions should be discussed in class 
to correct faulty ideas and clarify haziness. , 

Various departments of the school will necessarily have dif- 
ferent standards for tests. The kindergarten children are ex- 
amined according to their general fitness for entrance into IA. 
The tests for the first and second year children are slightly 
more formal. Gradually written examinations assume an im- 
portant role. Just here the danger of the examinations as a 
fetich creeps in. Often general fitness successfully to under- 
take the work of the succeeding class is ignored and the results 
of the examination taken as the dominant factor. 

Division of opinion concerning this subject has been so bitter 
that a compromise has been made; children who receive a satis- 
factory term mark for recitations are exempt. Advocates of 
examinations consider this favor to be a distinct disadvantage 
to the child; others believe that it incites him to accomplish his 
best work day by day. It places him in an honor roll which 
is a source of personal and family pride. 

Difficulty with city and State examinations rests in different 
attitudes toward methods of dealing with subject-matter. Edu- 
cation like politics has many factions; the extremes are known 
as conservative and radical. On this account pupils are often 
at a distinct disadvantage in attempting to answer questions 
framed by a band of teachers representing the opposite point 
of view and who will later act as examiners. 

If we believe in civil service, examinations oral and written 
are necessary, for we know that human nature is frail. It tends 
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to move along the lines of least resistance. When the bars are 
lowered, mental achievement falls accordingly. 

Last year a report was circulated that a certain city would 
abolish the examination for the teacher’s license. The students 
in one of the training schools lost interest in the work. Later 
when the Board of Education decided to continue its practice, 
an instantaneous reaction took place; note books were drawn 
out of closets, interest was awakened, questions were hurled 
at the teachers and the midnight oil was burned. 

All earnest teachers agree that a final examination should not 
be the only or chief means for determining promotion. Char- 
acter, personality, capacity to use material of the curriculum 
effectively in school work and in practical life, ability to serve 
as an intelligent leader and follower, should also be factors in 
establishing the final mark. 





THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT IN OUR PARISH SCHOOLS 


REVEREND BRUNO HAGSPIEL, S. V. D., ST. MARY’S MISSION HOUSE, 
TECHNY, ILLS. 


We are face to face with the refreshing fact that the Catholics 
of our glorious country are enjoying an arousal, a well-directed 
and well-intentioned stimulation to their sense of duty regard- 
ing the world apostolate. This wholesome phenomenon consti- 
tutes an expectation fulfilled. For anyone rightly reckoning with 
and dovetailing the conditions of the times so that they will 
deftly fit, must have reasonably foreseen that the sheer neces- 
sity of this war-clouded period would inevitably devolve the 
missionary duty on the Catholics of this country. 

The withdrawal of the French missionaries by their govern- 
ment from the various mission fields, the removal of the Ger- 
man missionaries from their respective territories in heathen 
lands, the general hampering and embarrassing of spiritual ac- 
tivities among the non-Christian peoples of the world — an 
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undertaking conducted almost exclusively by European nations 
previous to the outbreak of the present war — due to the very 
nature of war-time phenomena, these are the premises which 
are leading our American Catholics to the genuine conclusion 
and hearty realization that their dutiful attitude toward mission- 
ary enterprises must be one of hearty activity and cooperation. 
This, then, is the expectation that is being happily fulfilled, this 
the blessing which so seemingly incongruous a medium as a 
terrible world war is bestowing on our minds and hearts. 

This attitude of duty, however, may not be considered a 
mere transient one to tide over the exigencies of these hard 
times until the fury of the war will have spent itself and Euro- 
pean peoples will again engage in missionary activities with 
the fervor of peace times. No, it is a permanent duty; it is 
Catholic, i. e., universal: logically, chronologically, territorially. 
It is a duty that is binding on one and all, always and every- 
where. The sooner we in America comprehend the full signifi- 
cance of this duty, the better Catholics we shall be. We must 
depart from the progress-impeding rut, which would hold us 
forever on the road of a callous indifference in matters mis- 
sionary. We must break forever with the old ideas that would 
have us be persuaded that actions salutary to missionary progress 
constitute works of a supererogatory charity. 

President Wilson once said that some men’s brains are like 
brakes on the wheels of progress, which sentiment may be aptly 
applied to the spiritual, in particular to the missionary sphere, 
if we will but make the changes thought and diction properly 
cemand. Happily, however, the brakes once so discouraging an 
incubus on our missionary progress are being gradually released. 
Laity and clergy alike are properly lubricating the wheels of 
mission progress with fitting unction—if I may make bold to 
apply the expression in this connection — wherefore we are 
admirably speeding up our missionary program. Your ready 
acquaintance with the conditions now prevailing in our own 
country is sufficient evidence that “speeding up” is a duty of 
natural patriotism. “Speeding up” is no less a requisite of su- 
pernatural patriotism, of missionary enthusiasm. And we are 
“getting there.” 
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It seems strangely providential to the observer that Catholics 
in this country are becoming aware of the plight of our Catholic 
missions with regard to material needs, as well as to the inad- 
equacy of the present missionary personnel. Propriety forbids 
that I venture even the semblance of a suggestion that God seems 
to be casting pearls before any but deserving Christians (Matt. 
7, 6). Is He not proffering, nay, well nigh forcing upon us 
precious opportunities of proving ourselves in the furnace of 
spiritual endeavor, of showing our mettle as true and full-fledged 
Catholics unrestricted by the confines of parish or nation, but 
as wide as Catholicity itself? Fitting occasion is given now 
of showing that we have the welfare of the entire world genuinely 
at heart, the welfare and salvation of each of the 800,000,000 
upon whose ears no message of a refreshing Christianity has 
yet resounded, no message that tells of the true God, One and 
Triune, of His only-begotten Son, His sacraments and His 
Church, His Crucifixion and His Resurrection. 

We are learning that “missionary zeal is not,” as Father Elliot 
so frankly puts it, “the monopoly of Popes and Bishops and 
priests”, we are beginning to understand that it is a vital some- 
thing which should cause to throb the heart of every member 
of the Catholic Church. 

The structure of missionary zeal, however, requires a founda- 
tion, and thus it is that missionary zeal presupposes the basis 
of an education in missionary essentials. Ex nihilo nihil fit. 
The schoolboy will promptly inform you that “nuthin’ from 
nuthin’ leaves nuthin’.” If, then, we would have Catholics in 
this country be Catholic also in missionary spirit, if we would 
set them aglow with the fire of missionary fervor and enthu- 
siasm, the purposes of method will naturally demand that we 
seek to enkindle this flame principally in the hearts of our fu- 
ture men and women, the children attending our parish schools. 
“Take care of the little things, or little ones,” we are told, “and 
the big ones will take care of themselves.” 

Just think of the wonders that could be wrought by the vast 
army of 1,593,406 parish school children could we but ignite 
within their breasts the flame of missionary zeal and enthusiasm. 
If all these school children were to become members of the As- 
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sociation of the Holy Childhood, the annual income from mem- 
bership fees alone would mount to the grand total of $191,208.84, 
as compared with the $80,000.00 which the Association derived 
from all sources of income last year. And, if but a single one 
of every thousand of these children were to become a mission- 
ary, priest, Brother, or Sister, we would have a regiment of 
1,500 new missionaries within a reasonable space of time. 


I have asserted that what is needed to make the present, and 
in particular the future generation of men and women worthy 
members of the Church and rightly sensible to the demands of 
missionary duty is a missionary training, a systematic mission- 
ary education. 

In a broad sense,.education is preparation for life, a training 
for the duties of life. The ancient classicists remind us, Non 
schole sed vite discimus. Hence, a missionary education of 
the child means a training of that child for a missionary life 
in as far as conditions make it possible and expedient for the 
child to live that life. It does not mean an occasional relation 
of missionary events or adventures in pagan lands by way of 
arousing a fleeting sympathy with heathen unfortunates; it 
means rather a thorough and complete inculcation into our chil- 
dren of the truly apostolic and missionary spirit. Our children 
must be imbued with the spirit of the Church’s universality ; 
they must be made to realize that this universality embraces a 
world-wide mission spirit and activity. Too many of our edu- 
cators sadly overlook the fact that missionary education in this 
sense is an essential element of practical Catholicity. “Educa- 
tion forms the common mind,” says Pope in his Moral Essays; 
“just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined.” And our children 
ought to be of common bent with regard to missionary activity. 
They will be so if our system of missionary education is efficient 
and alive to existing needs. 

The question, then, is: How are we to conduct a solid and 
systematic course of missionary education in such a manner that 
it will not only in any way interfere with the regular curriculum 
of studies in any particular school, but rather be made to serve 
as an efficient aid in the general education of the child and as 
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an interesting and instructive auxiliary to other branches of 
study while seeking the fulfillment of its own particular ends. 


I 


The first step towards the realization of this systematic edu- 
cation consists in imparting to the child a better knowledge of 
the missions and mission work. And this in accord with the 
staid old axiom of the schoolmen: Nihil volitum nisi precog- 
nitum! or Ignoti nulla cupido! There can be no inspiration 
without a forerunning information on the particular moot point. 
It is the grace of illumination that precedes the grace of in- 
spiration. 

Whenever I speak to school children on this subject I often 
illustrate the truth I wish here to convey by the following ex- 
ample, a ready appeal opening delicious vistas to the youthful 
mind as I am sure you will admit. 

“As long as you didn’t know anything about ice-cream, candy, 
chewing-gum, etc.,” I tell them, “you had no appetite for those 
things. But do you remember what happened when you got 
the first taste of those delightful sweets? Why, something like 
the motto you find on the cracker-jack boxes: ‘The more you 
eat, the more you want!’ And that’s true, isn’t it?” 

Now, precisely this would be verified when giving the chil- 
dren knowledge of conditions, experiences, etc., pertaining to 
mission work—let us say, a taste of the mission food for 
thought. The appetite being whetted would grow stronger and 
heartier, an increase of inspiration would come with an increase 
of information, and practical cooperation would be as sure to 
follow as day follows night. And how eagerly do not the chil- 
dren listen to every bit of information concerning the sad 
religious condition of to-day, the misery existing in pagan coun- 
tries! I can assure you that personal visits to 360 schools of 
the middle west have proved to me that children yearn eagerly 
for every crumb of mission information. Why,- they often 
request me to continue telling them “more such interesting 
stories,” to come again and speak to them further on so appeal- 
ing a subject. Ask any missionary, any representative of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Faith or of the Holy Child- 
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hood, speak to any teacher that has treated this theme, all will 
corroborate my statement, all will teil you that, the school. chil- 
dren simply long for missionary information. Let us suppose 
that this knowledge were imparted to the children of our parish 
schools, as it should be done, regularly, methodically, systemat- 
ically. If this course of missionary education were but ade- 
quately given, think how much could be accomplished for the 
great cause. 

And now let us play the réle of missionary Hamlets and 
quote: “Ah! There’s the rub!” Why not face the difficulty 
with Christian: frankness and honestly admit that the average 
teacher in our schools — not even excluding the reverend clergy, 
salva reverentia —is none too conversant with matters vitally 
concerning missions and missionaries. The general lack of prac- 
tical interest which the average priest, Sister, or Brother evi- 
dences in the greatest of all Catholic causes may legitimately 
be presumed to be proof that he or she is more or less ignorant 
of missionary facts and figures. In this case ’twere not folly 
to be wise, for I feel that I may again fairly urge that an ac- 
quaintance with missionary affairs must change the attitude of 
indifference to one of real fervor for so noble a’cause. If we 
here present can only be made to realize this lack of knowl- 
edge on the part of teachers with regard to the missions, a 
worthy start will have been made. Perhaps the judgment of 
the discerning late Archbishop Quigley as he gave it expression 
to an educated audience at the Second Missionary Congress at 
Boston, Mass., will help toward this realization. Permit me to 
quote his words: 


“If this meeting were to be resolved into a missionary cate- 
chism class, how many of us could stand up and give an intel- 
ligent account of the Indian missions in this country, their 
location, their number, their condition, the work that is being 
done among them, and by whom, and their relations to the 
national government? How many of us could tell the ecclesias- 
tical provinces, dioceses and vicariates of China, India and 
Africa and the missionary conditions in these countries? What 
is true of the general lack of knowledge of missions in foreign 
lands is also true in regard to the home missions among the 
colored people in the South, among the Mexican Catholics in the 
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southwest, and among the Catholic settlers and pioneers in the 
west and northwest, not to say anything of the mission work 
being done among the hundreds of thousands of immigrants flow- 
ing in upon us in our large cities. We have a vague knowledge 
of these mission fields, it is true, but vague knowledge will never 
=" such interest as moves the heart or opens the pocket- 
book.” 


Are these words any less true to-day that they were a half- 
decade ago? Suppose this Convention were to resolve itself into 
a mission catechism class! Would not then perhaps most of 
us prefer to remain philosophers in golden silence? The natural 
inference, then, must be: That where there is no knowledge to 
impart, none can be imbibed. Nemo dat quod non habet, is a 
truth we were told centuries ago. And truth is as lasting as 
the eternal hills. 

The inspiration must come from above. With good will it 
will come. A certain diocesan supervisor of schools told me: 
“T believe that the spirit and the work will be introduced suc- 
cessfully when the leaders in the school organization give the 
right inspiration. If you can arouse the enthusiasm of diocesan 
school boards and diocesan superintendents to the spiritual and 
the educational value of foreign mission work in our schools, 
you will do a great service to the children of this generation. 
For the child that knows and gives profits as much as the poor 
sufferer who receives.” Surely these truths need but little 
comment. 

Now, an adequate mission knowledge can be acquired by the 
teachers only by an intelligent perusal and study of mission 
literature. And, if we be teachers by temperament, we must 
learn while we teach. Homines dum docent discunt, is what 
Seneca wisely tells us. It is only by being absorbed in the prac- 
tical glamor of this enlightenment that it will be possible to make 
the subject of the foreign and home missions, their necessity, 
their history, development and present conditions, part of the 
regular curriculum of our schools. I beg you not to misunder- 
stand me. I do not wish to be looked upon as one who advocates 
or even suggests making mission study an independent, au- 
tonomous branch to be taught in addition to the branches now 
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obtaining in our schools, but I would most earnestly have the 
mission subject treated concomitantly and in connection with 
instruction in catechism, Bible history and geography, for 
example. 

Opportunities innumerable will readily enough present them- 
selves to say an occasional good word for the great mission 
cause, to recount an interesting mission adventure to fascinated 
youthful listeners, open of ear and rhouth, to strike home a 
telling mission point straight to the core of the youthful apos- 
tolic heart. Nor do I stand isolated in this opinion. Hearken 
in what manner one of our noted educators concurs therein: 


“Teachers,” he says, “have a magnificent opportunity to keep 
mission work before the children in teaching geography. This 
is a difficult subject to present because distant lands have no 
place in the child’s experience. The fact that he has vital in- 
terests in Asia and Africa in the person of the neglected little 
ones and struggling priests and Sisters whom he helps to sup- 
port gives the lesson a new and strong appeal. Mission pic- 
tures fix the situation clearly in the mind’s eye. I consider this 
reference to mission work a very serious responsibility on any 
religious teacher. It should be made for religious and pedagogic 
reasons.” 


How much more practical and profitable could not the lessons 
of religion, history and geography be made for the pupil; how 
much more appealing and pleasant their presentation and treat- 
ment to the teacher! 

Consider, therefore, how marvelously this regular and 
systematic indirect instruction would aid in spreading the mis- 
sionary spirit in our Catholic homes. “I cannot think,” said the 
late Archbishop whom we have above quoted, “of anything better 
calculated to diffuse exact knowledge among our people than 
such teaching in our parish schools. From the schools it 
would spread to the family, through the children, and prepare 
the way at every Catholic fireside for the periodical or book sent 
out in the cause of the missions.” 

A decidedly helpful book has been published by Father Spieler, 
P.S.M. It is entitled Lights and Shadows, a series of scenes 
and sketches from the mission field. It is published at Techny 
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and sells at 75 cents per copy. This will prove an excellent book 
for the teacher who is desirous of combining mission instruction 
with the teaching of geography, history and religion. A similar 
book advising the teacher how to impart such mission instruc- 
tion in connection with the teaching of the Catechism and Bible 
history has been published by Rev. Frederick Schwager, S. 
V. D.*) A parallel volume pertaining to the other branches, 
in particular to history and geography, is now in the course of 
preparation. Another very useful little booklet is Doctor Mc- 
Glinchey’s Catechism of Foreign Missions. It sells for a modest 
nickel per copy. It is readily adaptable for both teachers and 
pupils and might be spread with profit likewise among the peo- 
ple. It contains general mission knowledge in a nutshell. I 
might term it a mission nugget. 

Next in point of importance to imparting mission theory by 
means of the spoken word ranks the apostolate of the printed 
word, the diffusion of mission literature. We must give ready 
and welcome access to books, periodicals and pamphlets on the 
missions. This access, however, presupposes the presence of such 
literature on the shelves of our school libraries. It were but an 
idle endeavor to foster a demand where there is no supply. In 
comparison with the immense quantities of mission literature got- 
ten out by the various Protestant sects and denominational pub- 
lishing societies, our own Catholic mission literature looks very 
insignificant. But our little David of the press is growing and 
promises to wax fair and strong. We can even boast of a 
fairly good variety of mission literature. I have recently pub- 
lished a third edition of my booklet, Catholic Mission Literature, 
which contains a complete list of books, periodicals, and pam- 
phlets on the Catholic missions. It may be had gratis on request. 

A good supply of excellent missionary literature—educational, 
historical, biographical—may be procured from the Mission 
press at Techny, Illinois. A fine assortment of pamphlets may 
be had free of charge. The press of the Foreign Mission So- 
ciety of America, or Maryknoll, as it is more popularly known, 
is also furnishing its share of mission literature. Such litera- 


* Frederick Schwager, S. V. D., The World Missions of the Catholic Church. Vol. 
I: The Missions in Religious Instruction. Price $0.40, Mission Press, Techny, II. 
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ture, to quote the words of Bishop Schrembs of Toledo, could 
even “with much benefit be used for supplementary reading 
in our schools in place of the insipid stuff which under the pre- 
text of higher literature (God save the mark!) is often placed 
in the hands of the children.” 

One particularly admirable result is bound to follow the 
sedulous and studious perusal of such literature, namely, the 
sowing of more vocations to the priesthood, the religious state, 
and the missionary career. If priests and teachers — Brothers 
and Sisters — will but magnanimously and unanimously strive 
to cultivate in their young pupils a taste for missionary reading 
matter, especially missionary biographies, then as a natural con- 
sequence the children would desire to follow in the heroic foot- 
steps of these great missionary pioneers, if not in the manner 
of blazing new trails in foreign lands, then at least in devotion 
to the cultivation of the Lord’s vineyard at home. A time-hon- 
ored proverb admonishes: “Example serves where precept fails.” 
The heroes of the mission fields would surely find more imita- 
tors. What a blessing it would be for the Church in our land, 
what an honor and glory to her Heavenly Founder if many hun- 
dreds of our future men and women would give ear to the voice 
of the Master in the missionary calling! Indeed, “comparisons 
are odious,” says Diogberry in “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
when they redound to the disfavor of the comparer. Yet we 
must swallow the bitter pill contained in the fact that whereas 
the different Protestant denominations of the United States have 
sent over six hundred missionaries to foreign lands during the 
last year, the achievements of American Catholics, members of 
the world mission Church, have not even reached the meagre 
total of one-sixtieth of that number within the same space of 
time. 

Writing in the Ecclesiastical Review some time ago on the 
subject of foreign missions Rev. Arthur Barry O’Neill, C.S.C., 
has these timely remarks to offer: 


“Vocations to the Foreign Missions will abound in this coun- 
try if our Catholic educators and our parish priests make due ac- 
count of the spirit of romance and adventure and hero-worship 
which in some degree is found in all boys, and which in most boys 
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exists in a notable degree. This spirit is naturally developed 
and fostered by the literature especially designed for the young, 
tales of exciting adventure, of discovery and exploration or 
martial glories and naval perils, of treasure islands and pirates’ 
booty, of Western cowboys and metropolitan detectives, of 
‘moving accidents by flood and field,’ of foreign travel and life 
in the open and thrilling risks and courted dangers and the 
whole long catalogue of the fiction-writer’s devices. Now, there 
is nothing surer than that the career of many an American youth 
is practically determined by just such literature, or rather by the 
spirit of romance to which it caters. Of the thousands of young 
men under thirty who flocked to the colors at the outbreak of 
the Spanish-American war, or more recently to the Mexican 
border, how many were actuated by patriotism pure and simple, 
and how many by the love of adventure so characteristic of 
normal boyhood and youth? 

“Ts there any impossibility, or even any inherent difficulty, 
involved in supernaturalizing this adventurous spirit in our 
Catholic young people? Suppose that at home and in school 
they are copiously supplied with the true stories of the heroes 
of our faith with the intensely interesting narratives of real ad- 
venttires experienced by our foreign missionaries, with the 
thrilling accounts of dangers confronted and death defied by the 
martyrs, not of the historical primitive Church, but of our own 
day—will not the baleful influence of hedonism, or belief in the 
supreme importance of securing a ‘good time’ be effectively 
counteracted, and God’s grace find a congenial soil in which to 
sow the seeds of an apostolic vocation? We have to-day ‘Lives 
of the Saints’ that make thoroughly good, not merely goody- 
goody reading for young folks. . . . In the matter of won- 
derful happenings and exciting events and terrifying incidents 
and miraculous escapes, the ‘really truly’ stories told by our mis- 
sionaries immeasurably surpass the imaginative narratives of 
the fictionists. Now, it can hardly be doubted that concerted 
action on the part of priests and parents and teachers would 
create in the minds of our boys and girls genuine interest in 
such veritable Catholic literature, an interest which, just as the 
appetite increasing with eating would grow with their growth 
and beneficently affect their whole future careers, even if it did 
not as in many a case it presumably would, enkindle a noble 
desire for a life of sacrifice on the foreign missions.” 


Among our present commendable array of literature a rank 
of especial importance is held by the missionary periodicals. 
They constitute a very considerable factor in the cultivation of 
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the missionary spirit in our schools. There are several such 
periodicals intended and edited just for the children themselves. 
Thus we have the Annals of the Holy Childhood, a publication 
that has enjoyed an admirable improvement within recent years. 
Then there is The Negro Child, the organ of the St. Peter Claver 
Society. I trust I will not be considered a victim of too fervent 
a flame of local patriotism if I say that The Little Missionary 
is the missionary magazine rgost popular with our children. 

The Little Missionary has truthfully been called a child of 
the Second American Missionary Congress (held: at Boston, 
Mass., in 1913), with which the late Archbishop Quigley was 
so intimately and enthusiastically associated. When he re- 
quested the Fathers at Techny to carry out his cherished plan 
of editing and publishing a general missionary text-book such 
as he had suggested at the Congress, we assured him of our 
misgivings, urging that it would be a rather risky undertaking 
because of the difficulty of introducing such a text-book in all, 
or at least in most, of our parish schools throughout the coun- 
try. We thereupon suggested what we considered a better plan, 
namely, the publication of a missionary periodical of a general 
character combining all the good qualities of the text-book as 
first recommended by the Archbishop with certain advantages 
proper to itself. These advantages find best expression in the 
wholesome novelty which a regularly edited periodical is sure 
to offer the child. 

Upon the presentation of this suggestion, His Grace gave his 
encouragement and hearty approval. The result was the birth 
of The Little Missionary three years ago. The present result 
is best expressed in figures of 50,000 paid-up subscriptions. 
Voiced in a more ethical mode the happy results of The Little 
Missionary’s monthly visits to little folks are these: 

Within the space of three years The Little Missionary has 
not only aroused a strong and sterling missionary interest in the 
breasts of such who have had no previous knowledge of this 
grand theme; it has also added fuel to the missionary flame — 
it has kept the missionary pot boiling, we might say —it has 
promoted to a degree of greater fervency the spirit of mission- 
ary enthusiasm and interest in thousands of such boys and girls 
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as have had the advantage of previous mission information. 
Nor has its effectiveness stopped here, for so marked has its 
encouraging influence become within this brief triennium that 
credit for a number of vocations to the priesthood, the religious 
life, and the missionary career must be directly ascribed to it. 
Causing the youthful apostolic soul to pulsate with the spark of 
spiritual life and vigor, it is with good reason that a certain 
priestly friend of The Little Missionary has called it a “voca- 
tional dynamo.” We voice the fond hope that it will continue 
to generate the lively current of missionary activity. 

The Little Missionary has. been introduced in several hundred 
schools and institutions as supplementary reading matter. Some 
schools have sent in as many as from three hundred to six hun- 
dred subscriptions. The price is quite modest, being 25 cents 
per year for single subscriptions, and 20 cents per year for in- 
dividual annual subscriptions when ordered in quantities of 
twenty-five or more. Thus even the poorest child is in a posi- 
tion to subscribe. In point of quantity it offers a good money’s 
worth, namely 170 pages (size 7 x 10) of printed matter per 
year, which number will be increased to 200 pages, beginning 
with the coming September issue. Quantity is also comple- 
mented by quality in abundant variety, for besides stories, 
biographies, regular editorials, etc., it contains numerous illus- 
trations, mission poems, mission songs, mission charts, a mission- 
ary question-box, a missionary letter-bag and even a missionary 
puzzle-nook. Its entire contents refer to the missions. It is 
not an official organ of any particular society or collection agency. 
It is simply a missionary; it is universal, general, Catholic in 
the truest sense of the word. 

I am sure that you will all heartily agree with me that it is 
not requesting too much to urge our priests and teachers to bend 
every effort to introduce this Little Missionary wherever the 
popular little apostolic Benjamin has not yet been granted the 
favor of an introduction. Certainly the end we strive for is 
nothing if not admirable. As Catholics we can scarcely conjure 
up a more praiseworthy purpose. If the end is desirable and 
the means are legitimately suited to the end, then the means like- 
wise must be desirable. Such is The Little Missionary and that 
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is why I am asking all to give it at least a trial. I know that 
wherever The Little Missionary is tried, it finds a subsequent 
welcome as a regular visitor; in fact, I do not know of any 
school that has yet regretted having ordered it. Let us, then, 
not “slaughter him that is the means to help us,” if I may make 
so bold as to enlist Shakespeare in the mission cause. I would 
try also to interest him in the missions, if he were with us to-day. 
Ah, me! Contemplate the mission literature that would flow 
from his quill. 

Many Bishops and Archbishops of this country have accorded 
The Little Missionary a hearty recommendation. The Apostolic 
Delegate himself sent a letter of strong approval under date of 
July 14, 1917, and we can only hope that his words will find a 
speedy verification in fact. “You must use every effort,” said 
His Excellency, “‘to spread the little magazine all over the coun- 
try and that you may be successful in this, is my prayer and 
good wish. I hope it will gradually gain entrance in all the 
parish schools and will also meet with a warm welcome in our 
Catholic institutions, especially in our Catholic colleges and 
academies, because its instructive reading matter and beautiful 
illustrations make of it a periodical that should prove attractive 
and interesting even to more mature minds.” 

I deem it to the point to mention here the importance of a 
systematically graded mission literature, such as mission charts, 
mission maps, mission songs and games, plays, mottoes, etc., all 
of which could be splendidly adapted to the respective grades of 
instruction, as well as to the ages of our pupils. It is a pity, 
however, that there is really a dearth of material of this nature 
among Catholics. A discussion as to the adaptation of this par- 
ticular pedagogical matter must hence be reserved till more 
propitious days provide us with these. It were using but mild 
terms to say that it is to be regretted that we are so far behind 
our Protestant brethren in this respect. They are equipped with 
a vast array of missionary material, systematically graded for 
use from kindergarten to the university classes. “Large streams 
from little fountains flow and tall oaks from little acorns grow,” 
so ensconcing myself behind the modesty of a humble beginning 
I am glad and proud to say that adequate preparations are now 
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in progress at Techny in the way of compiling suitable missionary 
educational material in such a manner as will make it adaptable 
to each individual class and grade. 

Thus far we have beheld missionary information in the light 
of a conditio sine qua non for practical missionary service and 
cooperation. I have endeavored to show how missionary knowl- 
edge may be acquired by the teacher and then imparted to the 
pupil. Yet a mere theoretical knowledge will not suffice; it is 
not its own purpose; it is merely a means to an end. Theory is 
a bridge lightly suspended in mid-air and of little purpose unless 
it serves to reach the solid shore, the terra firma of practice. 
Our ultimate aim is to imbue our children with a sound inspira- 
tion to accomplish something for the cause of the missions and 
the spread of Christ’s kingdom on earth and thus to train them, 
that having once put on the “armor of mission light’’ — the mis- 
sionary “habit” — they will naturally be inclined to continue the 
good work on an even larger scale when the school doors will 
have closed forever behind them. Have we but achieved this, 
then we may justly credit ourselves with having alchemized the 
silver of theory into the gold of practice. 


II 


The second question, then, is: How can we train the children 
to a point of practical missionary cooperation, to true missionary 
deeds? Nor is the query unusually problematical for the answer 
is more simple than most of us might expect. None less than 
the very vicars of Christ give ready reply: “Spread the Asso- 
ciation of the Holy Childhood.” While there are several splen- 
did missionary organizations, notably such as direct an especial 
appeal to children, some of which have been approved by the 
Holy See, yet it must be conceded that the Association of the 
Holy Childhood is unquestionably the organization for the chil- 
dren. It is the only general organization for children, the only 
one embracing the whole world. No organization has been so 
frequently and unreservedly recommended as the Association 
of the Holy Childhood, none has been so richly blessed with in- 
dulgences and other spiritual favors. 
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Che resonance of facts carries further, we are told, than that 
of words. Permit a few figures, then, to sustain my contention 
as to the universality of this splendid society. The Association 
of the Holy Childhood: 1. Has about 20,000,000 members. 
2. Collects over $800,000 annually. 3. Maintains in pagan 
lands: 1,550 orphanages, 11,650 schools, 4,750 workshops. 
4. Saves from paganism and educates nearly 600,000 children 
each year. 5. Has already baptized 20,000,000 little ones. 

Though you cannot doubt its integrity, yet harken to what 
Popes think and say of it: 

The saintly Pius IX asked for the establishment of the Asso- 
ciation in every diocese. Pope Leo XIII announced to the 
faithful, “It is my earnest wish that all the children of the 
Catholic world should become members of this beautiful Asso- 
ciation.” Pope Pius X expressed his appreciation of the Asso- 
ciation in extremely enthusiastic terms. He was “filled with the 
ardent desire of seeing all Catholic children enrolled in the pious 
and most salutary Association of the Holy Childhood.” “Our 
Holy Father’s most ardent desire,” wrote Cardinal Vannutelli 
during the last months of the life of Pope Pius X, “is to know 
that all Catholic children belong to the Holy Childhood.” “We 
make our own the desire of our lamented predecessor of holy 
memory: to see the ranks of the Holy Childhood increased,” 
was therefore the declaration of Pope Benedict XV soon after 
his accession to the chair of St. Peter. “His Holiness,” wrote 
the Papal Secretary of State in the name of the Holy Father, 
some time later, “while continuing to show toward the pious 
work the paternal benevolence so generously bestowed upon it 
by his immediate predecessor, has not failed to manifest his 
own lively and strong desire that the Association of the Holy 
Childhood be established in every school and college of the 
United States and Canada.” 


In the light of these splendid and unqualified expressions of 
pontifical approval need more be said on the subject? In a 
previous part of this paper I have made reference to inspira- 
tion from above. Here we have it and it behooves us to profit 
thereby. 
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If we lag behind, how can we justify ourselves before men, 
as St. Luke says (16, 15) and I would add, before God? It is 
deeds that speak. “Shall a man full of talk be justified?” asks 
Job (11,2). Pardon! I make no allusion to myself at present! 
Let us then be up and doing! Excelsior! Cooperation should 
strive to mount to the heights of inspiration that “cometh from 
above.” 

Why not be frank with ourselves, and fair? Why is it that 
the Association of the Holy Childhood has not yet been intro- 
duced in each and every one of our schools? Do some pastors 
really live in mortal dread lest the expenditure of a few pennies 
on a worthy cause lying outside the parish limits will drive the 
parish into bankruptcy? Paint out this spiritual camouflage! 
It will not do for us to appear before the Lord as whitened 
sepulchres (Matt. 23, 27), because Holy Writ tells us that “they 
are not beautiful within.” 

And our Catholic teachers ought to be truly Catholic. In spirit 
they must be broad as the very breadth of Catholicity. They 
should ‘not limit their teaching activities to the mathematical 
bounds which a certain school board may have seen fit to define 
in the province of catechism, history, geography. This were 
an extravagant economy, a sorry application of our pedagogical 
principles, for it is the chief aim of Catholic education to form 
and develop future men and women who will be truly Catholic. 
We must endeavor to make our future men and women truly 
Catholic not only in word, but also in deed; not merely in 
promise, but also in fulfillment; Catholic in practice as well as 
in theory. They must be able to say and also prove that they 
are members of the Church universal, and not merely of St. 
Mary’s or St. Peter’s parish. 

That the Association of the Holy Childhood inculcates this 
message of Catholicity is amply borne out by the testimony of 
our Holy Father, Benedict XV, who in the words of his Cardinal 
Secretary “calls attention to the fact that this society is not 
only helpful to the missionaries in making our dear Lord known 
to millions of pagan children, but also most useful in the sound 
moral education of Catholic youth”. And this is one of the 
reasons why he confidently expects the efforts of Cardinals and 
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Bishops in this paramount enterprise to be supported “above all 
by the teachers in whose zeal and true Christian charity he 
places the greatest hopes.” Pope Pius X voiced the very senti- 
ments of Benedict XV when he said briefly, “It will admirably 
contribute to their (the children’s) good education.” 

In connection with this character development of our future 
Catholic men and women it will not be amiss to quote here what 
Father Husslein, S. J., has to say anent the importance of the 
Association of the Holy Childhood from a civic and social stand- 
point. I quote from his booklet The Children: 


“From a civic and social point of view it is equally important 
for the Catholic educator to have at command this splendid 
means of preparing his pupils to take in due course of time an 
active, intelligent and Catholic interest in public undertakings. 
‘It is a work,’ as Cardinal O’Connell rightly says, ‘that not only 
benefits those who receive financial aid from the Society, but it 
also helps to train our young people to take an active and broad 
interest in charitable work.’ It is thus that we can hope to fill 
in the future the ranks of our Ozanam societies, our confer- 
ences of St. Vincent de Paul, our settlement workers and of all 
organizations engaged in the countless enterprises of Christian 
charity and zeal. It is to be noted that the countries most ad- 
vanced in Catholic social and civic organizations are likewise, 
as a rule, most conspicuous for their support of the Holy Child- 
hood.” 


And the most appealing and consoling feature of all these 
considerations is that the children themselves take a keen in- 
terest in the Association as soon as they are told something about 
it. With so evident and encouraging an enthusiasm for a work- 
ing basis, there is no reason in all the world why a single one 
of our one million, five hundred thousand school children should 
not be a member of this magnificent organization. Certainly 
the conditions of membership could not be fairly urged as an 
excuse for non-membership, for the dues are but a little penny 
a month, the other duties of membership being a daily Hail 
Mary in conjunction with a pious ejaculation. 

The Association will celebrate its third jubilee, or seventy-fifth 
anniversary, this year, an occasion offering a very special reason 
why we should seek to enlist all our children in so grand an 
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organization especially in these war-wrecked days weighing so 
heavily on all the missions. Consider what a wonderful message 
of consolation such action would convey to the suffering mission- 
aries in far-off heathen lands. What “good measure of rejoicing 
and of gratitude, pressed down and shaken together and run- 
ning over within their bosom, would they not mete out withal” 
(Luke 6, 38) to God and creature could they but have the as- 
surance that all of our 5,748 parish schools have united as one 
great missionary army under that banner of Christ and His 
Church which is emblazoned with the wonderful device, ‘Teach 
ye all nations!” 

So much for the Association of the Holy Childhood. Permit 
me now to recommend a few special ways and means of foster- 
ing a practical missionary spirit. 

In close succession upon my remarks pertaining to the Holy 
Childhood I wish to mention, first in order, the following mis- 
sionary expedient, because it may well be adapted as an auxiliary 
to the Association, constituting a little tributary we might say 
to the Holy Childhood itself, directing a smaller missionary cur- 
rent to the mightier parent stream. Yet it can also serve ends 
independently of the Holy Childhood and thus be made to pro- 
mote the great mission cause in such localities where the Holy 
Childhood has, for one reason or another, not yet been estab- 
lished. These considerations cast the glamour of a double 
significance on this first practical missionary means, wherefore 
it may not be lightly glossed over. From my preliminary com- 
iments it must be evident to you that this means must partake 
of a social nature, that, because of its adaptability to the ends 
of the Holy Childhood or any of the other existing missionary 
societies, it must constitute something of the nature of an organ- 
ization. And so it is. Here is the plan as it is already being 
put into practice in many centers: 

About a dozen boys or girls (more or less) often under the 
supervision of a teacher or priest, form a mission club, a mis- 
sion study-class, or a mission reading circle. This is always 
undertaken under the patronage of a certain missionary saint, 
or great missionary hero. Thus do we have such organizations 
as a St. Francis Xavier Mission Club, St. Peter Claver Mission 
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Circle, Marquette Mission Society, etc. The members elect the 
usual officers: president, vice president, secretary, and treasurer 
who, inspired by a proper sense of duty manifest an exemplary 
zeal. The society holds a meeting usually in the schoolroom or 
at the home of one of the members, weekly or bi-monthly, for 
the discussion of some mission topic or the performance of some 
mission work, such as cutting stamps, sewing clothes for Chinese 
or African babies, making altar linens, sorting and repairing 
holy pictures and religious articles, etc. One of the members 
reads something aloud from some mission publication, preferably 
a short story or a biographical sketch, while the others work 
on in silence. Then a lively discussion follows on the theme 
that has just been read or on some kindred mission subject. The 
results of personal experiences or private readings are exchanged, 
a mode of procedure that will obviously lead to much interior 
profit. These meetings are always opened and closed with a 
prayer that is offered for a certain definite missionary intention. 
Likewise the members in accordance with some regulation they 
may have seen fit to make, approach the Holy Table in a body 
on certain specified days for a certain missionary intention. 

A very interesting feature of such clubs is that they frequently 
correspond with certain missionaries across the seas. Often 
each member has his or her own individual foreign correspond- 
ent. The various advantages of this splendid plan must be so 
evident to you that they are in need of no further expatiation 
on my part. The cooperation on the part of the child is made 
personal, an appeal is made to his confidence and his ability, a 
laudable desire for intercourse with one who becomes a fitting 
object of a sort of hero-worship for the youth is awakened. 
The admirable practical consequence will be the cementing of 
a tangible bond — a spiritual Liberty Bond, for the little worker 
is striving to liberate souls from the thrall of the devil — between 
the little worker and his far-away field of labor. And if the 
priest or teacher will only deign to take a keen personal interest 
in the organization, encouraging and advising, then we may enjoy 
still another realization of the parable of the mustard seed. And 
let us not forget that it was the Lord that spoke this parable. 
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Then there is the mission bank or mission mite-box which 
ought to find a prominent place in every classroom, especially 
during the penitential seasons of Advent and Lent. We are 
all aware of the intimate and significant connection between 
penance and sacrifice. The little mission offering clinking into 
the mite-box could be made sacrificial. By way of adding an 
attractive individual note these mite-boxes could be constructed 
in various shapes and forms for the different classrooms. Thus 
they might assume the shapes of animals —lions or monkeys, 
for example — of cradles, of real savings banks, etc. 

Most of you, I suppose, have seen the little pictorial leaflet 
“Pictures that Tell a Story,” which the Fathers of the Society 
of the Divine Word got out some time ago. The illustrations 
show certain expenditures made by our great American people 
on objects of a varied nature. None of you will deny that a 
great proportion of these expenditures are nought but squander- 
ings pure and simple. Nor will any of you gainsay me, I feel, 
when I say that no mean share of these squanderings issues from 
the pocketbooks of the children. Just consider the pennies and 
nickels that are foolishly spent on chewing-gum, candy, movies, 
etc. Why, I have been told that the children of a certain school 
in Pennsylvania spend a daily sum of from four to six dollars 
on pickles, pickles, mind you, which they eat during the recess 
periods. Multiply this modest sum by the days of the year and 
you will have a respectable annual total. 

We must try, might and main, to keep the children entrusted 
to our care free from the taint of this materialistic age. We 
must by all means counteract in them the spirit of worldliness. 
This spirit is entirely too rife, too rampant. There should be 
an inhibition of the cravings for self-indulgence. And where 
the immature mind and will are concerned, this inhibition can 
only come from the superior. That is why our posts as educa- 
tors are fraught with such care and responsibility. We cannot 
better counteract this worldly spirit than by educating our chil- 
dren to missionary service. Provide the children with a better 
and worthier outlet for their “free coinage”; let the missionary 
mite-box act as an exhaust for their surplus spending enthusiasm. 
By educating them to a missionary cooperation we educate them , 
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simultaneously to a spirit of generosity, charity, self-denial. 
What better mode of character development? 

Then, there are subordinate means by which the mite-box 
idea may be more successfully carried out. Thus a mite-box 
race or competition might be instituted between the different 
classes, the class first filling its mite-box or first gathering the 
greatest sum within a stipulated period to be declared winner. 
Or a mite-box rivalry might be stimulated between the girls and 
boys of each grade. A daily or weekly report of the progress 
of the race would add zest and interest for the participants and 
arouse them to greater endeavors. Now, the purpose of these 
mite-boxes may be to collect enough money to “buy” (or ransom 
or support) a pagan baby ($5) or to support a catechist, ($25). 
It is a real joy to behold with what genuine delight both girls 
and boys enter into this kind of work, especially on the rival 
race-basis I have already outlined to you. For it is but natural 
that the bonds of youthful sympathy should reach out to helpless 
little brethren in pagan lands. The winning party — individual, 
class or section, as the case may be — of the mite-box race has 
the privilege of designating the fortunate little tot to be ransomed 
according to some particular mission country, as India, China, 
or Africa, as well as the right of choosing its baptismal name 
either by lot, or, in instances, upon discussion. 


My intimate association with the career of The Little Mis- 
sionary naturally gives me opportunity of reading a great many 
letters from living little missionaries lending their own little 
“great” weight to the great cause. It is always edifying and 
frequently very amusing to see what means they adopt in the 
accumulation of missionary moneys. Some nobly frustrate their 
money-spending and candy-craving instincts; others try to re- 
place father and mother in certain minor occupations by run- 
ning errands, etc., and so have their household heroism rewarded 
in pennies or nickels; others clean, wash dishes, sell newspapers 
and other articles; others collect tinfoil and sell it to junk- 
dealers gathering no mean emolument thereby; of others it may 
be said that they stoop down, to save up, that is, they get down 
on hands and knees to scrub floors, etc. Wherever such an 
.exemplary apostolic spirit is tactfully fostered, untold good is 
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certain to result, for both foreign and home missions, as well 
as for the home diocese and parish. I am sure that the latter 
will eventually gain most in the long run. And I feel that I 
may here make logical application of the splendid thoughts of 
Cardinal Manning who harbored the following conviction: 


“It is quite true, we have need of missions at home, and it 
is because we have need of missions at home, and of more means 
by a great deal than we as yet possess, that I am convinced we 
ought to send means abroad. It is because I believe that in 
enriching others we shall not impoverish ourselves, that I, there- 
fore, believe it to be our duty, and I believe it to be strictly in 
accordance with the letter and spirit of our Master’s example, 
of whom it is said: ‘Who though He was rich, yet for our 
sakes He became poor, that we, through His poverty, might be 
rich.’ I am entirely convinced that if we desire to find the surest 
way to multiply our own material means for our work at home, 
it is by not limiting the expansion of charity and by not 
paralyzing the zeal of self-denial. Holy Scripture teaches us 
that there are those who give and are yet enriched, and there 
are those who withhold from giving and are always in want.” 


Another method of saving money for the missions somewhat 
different from the mite-box plan now familiar to you is the 
“Penny-a-year” plan. This is the working idea of it: With 
the occurrence of each birthday a person gives as many pennies 
as he is years old. Thus, Jimmy was eight years old yesterday 
and gave eight pennies; next year he will be nine and will hope- 
fully give nine pennies. However, the plan is not a limited stock 
company ; it does not pertain to Jimmy only, but also to brother 
Joe and sister Mary; indeed, it is intended to embrace even 
mother and father, for it must be universal, and Aunt Sue “who 
lives with us,” and is still blessedly single, though she is forty- 
two. Seriously speaking, the “Penny-a-year” plan is growing in 
popularity among both young and old. In whatever schools 
the plan has been adopted it is working with eminent success. 
The children taking due cognizance of birthday occurrences suc- 
cumb to the spy system and point out the fortunate victim of 
his natal day. 

From a psychological standpoint this plan is obviously com- 
mendable for the achieving of desired results because everyone 
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is more than usually susceptible to inclinations of liberality on 
his birthday. So every reason, as far as missionary reasons 
go, is decidedly in favor of its being introduced where it has not 
yet been tried and of being further promoted where it has al- 
ready been tested and not found wanting. Another method 
of cultivating the practical missionary spirit: Teach the chil- 
dren to collect and save waste material, such articles that are 
ordinarily thrown away. Make clear to them the advisability 
of saving tinfoil, waste-paper and similar things, especially can- 
celled stamps for the missions. With the basis of a ten years’ 
experience in this regard I feel that 1 may speak with some de- 
gree of authority, I feel that I may ask you to believe not a 
doubting Thomas, but a knowing Rupert, when I assure you 
that great fruits have already been gathered for the mission 
cause from so incongruous an orchard as “waste.” I think I 
can make this point sufficiently clear by stating that when I ad- 
dress the children in the schools, I often introduce myself to 
them as a “wholesale missionary junk-dealer.” The usual looks 
of approval that greet the disclosure of my identity incline me 
to the belief that the children really think me a junk-dealer. 
Perhaps it is because my appearance does not belie my rdle. 

I hasten to explain my self-assertiveness to the children, how- 
ever, by telling them that I realize about $1,500 annually from 
the sale of canceled stamps, a sum of from $500 to $700 from 
the sale of tinfoil, and from $100 to $300 from the sale of 
gold and silver junk. Of course, all this money goes for the 
support of the missions, and I am sure to inform the children 
so, lest they gain the false impression (God forbid!) that I am 
a profiteer, as well as a junk-dealer. I am proud to be a junk- 
dealer by divine right in the battle for the Master. 

I will not surely expose myself to the weapon of contradic- 
tion if I state what everyone knows, that Americans “enjoy” 
the world-wide reputation of being a great wasting nation; they 
waste food, they waste money, they waste clothes, and a 
fortiori, then, they waste waste. None has better comprehended 
this noxious characteristic than our Government. Hence, our 
food and fuel administrators. Our civil authorities have seen 
the need of going so far as to insist on the saving of waste as 
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a patriotic duty incumbent on every citizen of our fair land. 
If it is expedient and right to Hooverize for our country, surely 
it is no less meet and just to Christianize for the kingdom of 
Christ. 

We may not overlook here the great benefits arising from the 
saving of holy pictures and other religious articles for the benefit 
of the missions, such as statues, rosaries, crucifixes, medals, 
etc., — all to be assuredly in good condition, however — which, 
though not easily convertible into a ready money-value, never- 
theless have an appreciable missionary value, because their in- 
fluence is directly religious. Missionaries isolated in heathen 
cocoa-palm groves, dwelling far from the advantages of metro- 
politan publishing houses, ask continually for such articles. 
They find them a great help in attracting the children and even 
the grown-ups. And the missionary knows well that much 
lies in captivating the benevolence of even the heathen. 

Aside from the direct material gain which the missions them- 
selves will derive from these saving practices, there is a twofold 
moral benefit accruing to the little missioner. The first is the 
lesson of thrift and economy highly praiseworthy from a stand- 
point of natural ethics, especially in times pregnant with the ills 
of war. This is a lesson that is contained in a letter of the 
Earl of Chesterfield writing on education, mark you, to his son, 
“T knew once a very covetous, sordid fellow, who used to say, 
‘Take care of the pence and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves.’”” The whole is no greater than the sum of all the parts. 
And it is precisely for this reason that our Government pleads 
with every citizen of the land to do his “bit” in the crisis that 
has befallen us. From our religious point of view, however, 
we naturally set a higher value on the spiritual influence which 
this practice of saving has on the hearts and minds of our little 
ones. Teaching this lesson we teach charity, and charity is the 
key to the kingdom of heaven. And so docile is the youthful 
will in this regard that it becomes very natural for the children 
to pick up acancelled stamp or a bit of tinfoil wherever they 
may see it on the way, mindful of their little pagan brothers and 
sisters in foreign lands and aware that every little bit will do 
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its “bit” to help save a heathen soul in distant China or aid 
some struggling missionary in the wilds of Africa. 

“Take care of the little things,” we are told, “and the big 
things will take care of themselves.’’ Neither we nor the chil- 
dren whose care is ours can accomplish the building of a won- 
derful missionary Rome in a day any more than did those ancient 
denizens on the banks of the yellow Tiber, their own immortal 
city. It is by doing our little share from day to day, remember- 
ing that the widow's mite invoked the blessing of the Lord, that 
we are enabled to construct a wonderful mosaic bearing Christ’s 
universal missionary message inscribed in letters of gold, testify- 
ing that we are teaching all nations. This is the missionary spirit, 
which again is the spirit of Christ. 

Permit me to point out to you once more the momentum of 
the influence which these little missionary acts oft exercised, till 
they develop into the missionary habit, will exert on the final 
decision of the child when it is about to answer the call of 
vocation. There is no diocese in the country, no religious com- 
munity that does not voice loud complaints about the lack of 
vocations. Several methods of increasing and fostering religious 
vocations have been devised in late years. There is none more 
efficacious than the cultivation of the missionary spirit. 

Priests, pastors and professors, Sisters, Brothers, if you wish 
to help Mother Church in this country to a greater increase of 
vocations, you can achieve this result with a means that is well- 
nigh infallible, because it is a precursor of the grace of illumina- 
tion and inspiration, — the practical missionary spirit. We plant 
and water; it is God that giveth the increase. And He giveth to 
the worker as well as to his works. As Christian educators we 
know that the seeds of vocation grow best in the soil of 
sacrifice. But the spirit of sacrifice is best engendered by im- 
buing the little inhabitants of our classrooms with the mission- 
ary spirit. This is the burden Mother Church lays on our shoul- 
ders. Apropos, allow me to quote Father Donovan, C. M., who 
writes as follows in the Western Watchman, for August 17, 


1917: 


“To talk of stimulating vocations by inculcating self-sacrifice 
and zeal is to blabber theory. The question is to find in some 
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movement the inspiration to deeds of supernatural patriotism. 
Then self-sacrifice and zeal will come without any direct effort. 
The Crusades furnished such an inspiration to decaying and 
threatened Christianity in the Middle Ages; later the. corporal 
works of mercy did as much. But in this age and country, the 
mission spirit seems the peculiarly vital motive of high and holy 
endeavor. Where priests and Sisters have fostered this spirit 
among children, vocations have multiplied in an unprecedented 
manner. Boys and girls in the third and fourth generation of 
American surroundings are seen to yield in nothing to the youth 
of the first generation as far as a rugged Catholic life is con- 
cerned. And such a life is the soil out of which vocations 
spring. Let but priests, Brothers and Sisters implant a practical 
love for the struggling Church at home and abroad and the 
vocation problem will take care of itself.” 


There remains one very effective means of cultivating the 
missionary spirit that I wish most earnestly to draw your at- 
tention to, a means that is not usually given sufficient considera- 
tion, a means whose importance is not sufficiently dwelt upon. 
I refer to prayer for the missions and the missionaries. Our 
children ought to be taught to say a little prayer daily for their 
little pagan brothers and sisters that have no such good mothers 
and fathers as they, no kind teachers, no schools, no churches, 
nought of the blessings of civilization and Christianity. Teach 
them to bear in mind the struggling missionaries who strive to 
bring the light of faith to the innumerable souls dwelling in 
pagan darkness, tell them with becoming impressiveness that 
there are 15,000 priests, 6,000 Brothers, 45,000 Sisters toiling 
valiantly to enrich the kingdom of God. Show them how neces- 
sary grace is for the fructification of the labors of these mis- 
sionaries and of the efficacy of intercessory prayer toward the 
disposing of the Giver of all graces to grant bounteously from 
the treasury of His heavenly gifts. Exhort them to pray like- 
wise to the end that religious and missionary vocations may be 
multiplied, wherein they will truly be following the example of 
Christ whose exhortation “Pray ye the Lord of the Harvest,” 
(Matt. 9, 38) should make prayer for vocations a matter of par- 
ticular solicitude for them. 

In many schools the teachers recite a certain prayer in com- 
mon with the pupils for some definite missionary intention, 
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which is always given special mention before and after the 
class periods. It is evident that such a mission prayer will al- 
ways keep the mission idea fresh in the minds of the children 
and, if properly conducted, drill in them, so to speak, the mis- 
sionary spirit. And why should not our children be exhorted 
from time to time to receive holy Communion for a missionary 
intention? I met with a beautiful Communion practice obtain- 
ing in one of the larger Michigan schools which is worth men- 
tioning here and worthy of serious imitation. On a specified 
day of the first week of every month the eighth and seventh 
grade classes receive holy Communion for the conversion of 
China and Japan and for the benefit of the missionaries toiling 
there; on a set day of the second week the pupils of the sixth 
and fifth grades approach the Holy Table for the conversion 
of India and Indo-China; during the third week the fourth and 
third grades, for the conversion of Africa, etc. The mission 
intention is changed from month to month for the different 
grades. Do you not really think that the mission germ could 
be made to strike deep roots in the hearts and minds of our 
children and grow gradually into a mighty tree if nurtured 
with the Heavenly Food? 

Having spoken on the influence of the missionary spirit on 
the production of vocations, I cannot refrain — before conclud- 
ing my paper — from an earnest appeal and serious recommen- 
dation that missionary vocations from any diocese or religious 
community of this land deter you from taking such commendable 
action. The home Church will suffer no less thereby. Recall 
my quotation from Cardinal Manning, “I believe that in enrich- 
ing others we shall not impoverish ourselves....” How 
can we possibly suffer loss when the Lord Himself hath said: 
“Give and it will be given unto you.” He who gives most re- 
ceives most, — consequently, the greatest loser, in this sense, 
is the greatest gainer. It is impossible to over-estimate the 
salutary influence which a life devoted and consecrated exclu- 
sively to the mission career and cause exercises on those with 
.whom this life is united in bonds of blood or friendly intimacy. 
Like a great beacon-light it would radiate a strong appeal for 
a wholesome cooperation in the mission cause. Surely such a 
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life must be an object of admiration, a source of inspiration to 
generations present, as well as future. This is the lively lesson 
of the example. Exempla trahunt. 


At the close of the school year when graduates are contem- 
plating seriously a permanent future career this reference to the 
life of the religious missionary would seem to be particularly 
appropriate. The attention of the boys might be aptly directed 
to the missionary institutions at Techny, Ill., and Maryknoll, 
N. Y., at Girard and Clark’s Green, Pa. Various vocation 
pamphlets replete with information on the missions and on the 
missionary vocation may be had gratis on request for distribution. 


Does anyone doubt that we can really interest the children 
in missionary enterprise, that we can achieve the results we 
have in mind? Let the children speak for themselves; let them 
prove to you that their hearts can be made to pulse with a real 
enthusiasm for Christ’s cause. Their testimony in their own be- 
half is borne out in the following selection of letters from around 
five thousand that I have received from youthful Xaviers all 
over the country within the past year alone. 


The children of a Missouri school write as follows: “Rev. 
Father Bruno: — Your dear letter was read to us by Sister M. 
Cecilia. Vacation will soon be here, hundreds of little mission- 
aries will write you letters. Rev. Father, we wish we could 
be with you to help answer so many letters, but we are afraid 
we could not take your place, for the children want to hear 
from you, not from us. We say three Hail Marys every night 
after our night prayers, for the heathen. We offer up many 
holy Communions for them also. We have a missionary mite- 
box in our schoolroom; we put our pennies in it silently, so 
only God will know about it and reward us. Furthermore, we 
have fixed up a box of toys and other small articles to send to 
our heathen brothers and sisters, so they will have something to 
pass away their time. We will also send you crochet thread, 
clothes, sewing material and woolen goods for the missionaries. 
There are nearly ninety children out here, forty boys and forty- 
seven girls. The children and Sisters send their best regards. 
We hope God will bless you in your work.” 
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A little fellow from the Smoky City, writes: “Dear Father :— 
I am a pupil of the sixth grade, St. Michael’s school. We 
have saved $1.25 in June and I send you this to buy a dress 
for a little heathen child. Father, when school starts again 
we are going to save more pennies, tinfoil, and canceled stamps. 
We enjoy The Little Missionary. We all are praying hard for 
you, and I hope you will remember us in your prayers.” 


The Paper Baling Squad of St. Joseph’s school of the same 
city sent me the following interesting letter: “Dear Father 
Bruno: — No, Father, indeed, we did not go to sleep. Un- 
bounded is our joy on having passed the 600 mark in the num- 
ber of subscriptions to The Little Missionary for 1917-1918. 
Are we not rightly proud of the fact that our school has broken 
all records and is the champion so far by sending you the most 
subscriptions from any one school? And it was interesting. 
Our catechist promised us three beautiful statues of the Blessed 
Virgin for the best rooms. Thirteen rooms were in the contest, 
and the fight was a hot one all along. Fourth Grade B came 
out ahead with 105, and the Commercial Class and Fifth Grade 
A are still fighting for 2nd and 3rd positions, with 85 each. 
Other classes follow closely. The picture which we enclose 
presents the paper baling squad of our missionary circle, who 
have baled over 12,000 pounds of paper Saturday mornings, 
besides packing 800 Ibs., of tinfoil and 500 lbs., of stamps. The 
check of $25.00 is a proof of our work and was recently re- 
ceived for waste paper. The other check of $25.00 represents 
the savings of Hailowe’en night. With hardly any exception 
all the children promised to give to the heathen children that 
money which they would have spent foolishly: Grade 2 led 
with $5.46, Grade 1 had $5.08 and Grade B., $4.13, while every 
grade contributed. Send this money as a Christmas gift to the 
most needy missions in honor of the Holy Infant, and ask them 
to give the children the following names in baptism; Aloysius, 
Francis (De Sales), Stanislaus (Kostka), Charles, Anthony, 
Mary, Clara, Anna, Elizabeth and Agnes. We are already 
saving for a Christmas gift, and promise to abstain from candy, 
chewing-gum, nickelodeons, and many other things during Ad- 
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vent. Missionary work is now a habit with us, and our parents 
are proud of us.” 


A little Bohemian writes: “Dear Father Bruno: —I think I 
am the first one to write from this place. Dear Father, do not 
think that I am sending you five dollars ($5.00) for a baby. I 
am only sending you all my holy pictures. It is very hard 
for me to part with these pictures, but I think a little sacrifice 
will do me good. I know the little Chinese will be very glad 
to get them. I love The Little Missionary very dearly and hope 
I may be a missionary Sister some time. Please send me two 
missionary banks, so my sister and I can save our nickels dur- 
ing Lent. I will save a lot, for I’m an awful candy-eater; every 
time I get a penny or more, I can’t keep it. I have to go right 
away and spend it. But I won't do it during Lent. Please re- 
member me in your prayers.” 

Here is a little Irish girl from Chicago: ‘Dear Rev. Father :— 
Enclosed find $1.00 for 5 subscriptions to The Little Missionary. 
| enjoy reading it very much, and am saving stamps and tinfoil 
and I will take them to your place when I visit my brother who 
is preparing for the priesthood and missionary life at St. Mary’s 
Mission House. And I tell you, Father, I am proud of him. 
I myself would like to become a Missionary Sister. I am II 
years old and am in the seventh grade. I attend St. Lawrence’s 
school.” 

Here is another candidate for the missionary Sisterhood. 
She writes: “Rev. Father:—I am a pupil of the sixth grade. 
I am trying to help the brave missionaries by praying for them 
to the Infant Jesus, and by saving canceled stamps. I hope 
to make up my mind to become a Missionary Sister. I am 
taking music lessons now, so as to play later on some fine pieces 
for the pagan babies. I hope many of the other girls will follow 
the same vocation. Please send me your mission pamphlets: 
I’ll distribute them among the people of our parish.” 

The Children in Breese, Ill., are very enthusiastic missionary 
workers. They sent us 2 boxes with the following explanation: 
“Dear Father :—Please guess what is in this heavy box we are 
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sending you! There are 1,000 pennies—a mite collection of 
the boys and girls of St. Dominic’s school. They were offered 
for the ransom of two heathen children; the little baby boy to 
be named John Ferdinand, the little baby girl to be christened 
Frances, with the petition that this great saint may obtain for 
us a special favor! The other big box contains altar linen from 
the young ladies of the parsh. The young men bought the 
material and the girls made of it purificators, finger towels, 
amices, albs, etc. Kindly forward them to the missions in the 
Philippine Islands.” 

The following amusing letter is from a town of Iowa: “Dear 
Father: — Here are your little missionaries of St. Clement’s 
school. We just love The Little Missionary, — oh, it’s so inter- 
esting. We are saving and collecting stamps and tinfoil, and 
also pennies and nickels. In our school, we have a pig bank 
and a rooster bank; the pig is for the girls and the rooster for 
the boys. We feel sorry for the pagan children; we are pray- 
ing for them every day that they may be baptized before they 
die. Some of the boys here would like to go as missionaries 
to China, if their papas give them permission. Good-bye Father! 
Pray for your boys and girls of grades 3 and 4.” 

From the same State I received the following news: “Dear 
Father : — Herewith we are sending you $10.00, for the ransom 
of two ‘wee Chinee’ babies; kindly name them in baptism, 
Mary Josephine and Francis Aloysius. The amount has been 
raised by our Mission Club. Assisted by the other pupils we 
gave a little mission program and within one hour $5.00 were 
together. You will be glad to hear that nearly all the numbers 
of our program were taken from The Little Missionary. The 
other $5.00 bill was raised from the regular dues in our club. 
The membership of our club has increased from 9 to 14. We 
hope to get more boys and girls interested and to do great 
things for the glory of God. Father, you will be surprised to 
hear that the president and another girl in our club are non- 
Catholics. They are good girls, and we pray to our dear Lord 
that He may give them the grace of faith as a reward for their 
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generous efforts to gain souls for Him. Will you please pray 
for them too?” 

Oh, my friends, what a powerful commanding general staff 
we teachers would constitute, would we unanimously and whole- 
heartedly use every fair means, every resource to train our 
children in the missionary service, to impregnate them with the 
fervor of an apostolic spirit! The advantages lie with us; we 
have truth and grace and merit, God to aid us in the work and 
Heaven to toil for. In the year 1915 I attended a Protestant 
Missionary Convention at Lake Geneva, Wisconsin. I had the 
pleasure of exchanging with several Protestant leaders there 
mutual opinions and experiences regarding missionary methods 
and ways and means of cultivating the missionary spirit. 
Oh, how they do envy us Catholics, because of the im- 
mense possibilities we possess in our splendid school system, 
in our able corps of religious teachers so admirably fitted to 
foster the mission movement! Never did.I feel so happy as 
then, never so proud of the Church in America equipped with 
its gallant army of self-sacrificing teachers giving up their lives 
for a career in the service of their Creator. Never did I realize 
so adequately what golden opportunities we have for promoting 
those glorious designs of Heaven that find expression in mis- 
sionary endeavor. What a pity it were to waste these splendid 
opportunities! No, we shall try rather to improve each shining 
hour, as the poet says, dispelling the darkness of heathendom 
with the light of Christianity, opening up glorious vistas of 
eternal salvation to peoples groping in the sable maze of pagan- 
ism. These results we shall achieve when we shall have con- 
vinced our diocesan school boards and superintendents of the 
expedience, the value, both material and spiritual, and the 
blessings that will inevitably accrue to our school children 
through the efficient corps of teachers to whose care they are 
entrusted. 

If our priests and teachers would only attain to the appre- 
hension and appreciation that behoove them, namely, that an 
expenditure of unreserved, constant and unanimous effort to- 
ward this inculcation of the missionary spirit constitutes the 
Church’s very ideal, Christ’s own cherished wish, oh, what good 
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we could accomplish for the Church suffering, militant and 
triumphant! Fill only the heart of the child with the burning 
missionary desire and the flame will soon spread to the family 
hearth and fireside, nay, it will envelop all the faithful of our 
country in its embrace. 


Ah, if we would but realize our responsibility and duty to 
educate and train the future generation in missionary service, we 
would soon bring about a golden era in our American Church 
where every man and woman and every child would regard it 
not a duty but rather a privilege to be in his way an apostle, 
a missionary for the cause of Christ, for the salvation of im- 
mortal souls. The missionary spirit thus fostered and cultivated 
in our parish schools will be an inexhaustible fountain of 
noblest joys, — pure and unselfish — joys made radiant by the 
sun of charity, and imperishable in their duration. And this 
kind of joys we need so much in our times. Father Fischer, 
S.V.D., certainly is right when he says: “The most important 
duty of religious education in our present times is to increase 
joy in religion and to awaken it where it is lost. If we fail 
in this, all our efforts are in vain .... But what means have 
we to give religious joy, a taste for the supernatural that will 
cause our people to perform their duties cheerfully and whole- 
heartedly? It is the cooperation in religious tasks and enter- 
prises. They must help to build up the Church of Jesus Christ 
in the parish, in the diocese, in the whole world; they must be 
taught and trained to assist in the work for the salvation of 
souls. All must realize that they are fellow laborers in the 
kingdom of God, this will make them joyful and keep alive 
religious interest. The Gospel is the message of joy, not only 
for the recipient but also for the messenger.” 

And what is true of every Catholic who is taking a lively 
interest in the mission cause, is particularly true of the priest 
and teacher inculcating the missionary spirit in the hearts of 
our future men and women: “The friend of the missions 
plants roses of joy along the path of life, which will blossom 
and bloom and greet him like the bright, beaming eyes of a 
grateful child. But only in the land of retribution will he enjoy 
the fullness of their beauty. His last moments will be full of 
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consolation. He has made good use of his life and talents. It 
was worth all the pains and troubles to ‘live, to labor and to 
sacrifice, for such great aims and ideal purposes. A rich har- 
vest awaits him in heaven. The ransomed souls of the heathen 
will come to meet him, and joyfully express their gratitude. 
But the Master will clasp the good and faithful servant to His 
Sacred Heart and His divine lips will speak the consoling 
words: ‘Thou hast by thy missionary zeal fulfilled My last 
will, the greatest desire of My heart, now I will fulfill thy will; 
will satisfy the wishes and longings of thy heart in the ocean 
of joy of My own divine happiness.’ ” 


DISCUSSION 


Rev. M. D. Connotty, St. Paul’s Church, San Francisco, Cal.: We 
are indebted to Father Hagspiel for a very interesting, comprehensive 
and exceedingly suggestive paper, one that gives evidence of the zeal, 
enthusiasm and truly apostolic spirit of its author; a paper that has a 
decidedly pedagogical significance, embracing as it does the fundamental 
principles of correlation, adaptation and the psychology of interest, as 
well as ethical and spiritual values. 

Whatever broadens the vision, deepens and widens the religious in- 
terests of our children, should find a place in our schools; and it seems 
to me that Father Hagspiel has made it very clear to us that the history 
of the labors and sacrifices of our Catholic missionaries here in our own 
country and in foreign lands will open up great Catholic vistas and put 
new religious feeling into our children. It will bring home to them in 
a very real way the lesson of the universality of the Church. It will 
give them religious interests outside the narrow limits of their own parish 
and make them realize that their own church and the churches with which 
they are familiar are but a very small part of the great Kingdom of Christ 
upon earth. It will teach them to appreciate the value of that faith, to 
propagate which so many noble men in every age have gladly sacrificed 
their lives. It will develop in them the spirit of unselfishness, arouse 
their youthful imaginations and influence them to emulate the heroic 
deeds of the great missionaries of the Church, who leaving home and 
country go out among strangers in strange lands to win souls for Christ. 
In fine, it will be like the good seed of the Gospel falling on the virgin 
soil of their young hearts, that later on will bear precious fruit in an 
increase of vocations, inspiring many to consecrate themselves to the 
carrying out of the divine commission “Go teach all nations”. 

To attain these results we should then I think, as Father Hagspiel 
Suggests, make the study of the foreign missions, their necessity, their 
history, and their present condition, part and parcel of the regular cur- 
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riculum of our parish schools, This, however, does not mean the adding 
of a new subject to the course of studies. The writer asks us to do no 
more than coordinate the history and geography of the missions and 
the biography of the missionaries with the teaching of catechism, 
geography and history. To illustrate: The history of California can- 
not be properly taught without due reference to the Franciscan mis- 
sionaries who came here from Spain. Now, would it be a notable digres- 
sion for a teacher when speaking of them to make some reference to 
the Franciscan missionaries who came with Columbus, or to the missions 
of the Franciscans in various parts of the modern world? In speaking 
of our own city and bay of San Francisco could a teacher find a more 
inspiring topic or one that would be of more vital interest to pupils than 
a discussion of the saint who gave us his glorious name, the work he 
did in founding his great religious order and the wonderful influence 
he wields even to-day both within and without the fold? To the same 
effect, we might continue to illustrate indefinitely; for in almost every 
branch of study teachers will find similar opportunity of making, at 
least, a brief reference to this most Catholic and truly inspiring subject. 

A first requisite to the attainment of the end for which Father Hags- 
piel pleads is proper equipment, and I agree with him that a knowledge 
of the missions and missionaries is a prime necessity and that an en- 
thusiasm on the part of our teachers for the spread of our holy faith is 
of equal necessity. These may be acquired by reading the biographies 
of the great Catholic missionaries of the world, together with present-day 
mission literature of which there is an immense variety published, obtain- 
able at a trifling cost. The school that does not provide some such litera- 
ture for both teachers and pupils is in my opinion depriving them of an 
important element of Catholic education. 

There has seldom been a time in the history of Christianity when the 
world stood in greater need of the Catholic missionary than to-day. In 
the order of God’s providence it is apparent that it is to America that 
the Church must now look for those who are to take up the missionary 
work that our European brethren have carried on so nobly and so success- 
fully in the past. In response to the call of humanity, America has come 
forth from that isolation that had made her a land apart. She has taken 
her place in the forefront of the nations proclaiming the brotherhood of 
man and the God-given right of all peoples to life, liberty and the pur- 
suit of happiness. Does it not seem singularly providential that it is at 
the very time when our country has taken her new and important posi- 
tion among the nations of the earth, that the Sovereign Pontiff has seen 
fit to raise the status of the Church in America from that of dependency 
to the dignity of an elder with all the duties, responsibilities and privi- 
leges connected therewith? Thus our country may now extend to other 
Jands the blessings of which she herself has been the beneficiary. . 
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If then as Catholics of America we would be prepared for the apostolic 
work to which Providence has destined us, we should give a sympathetic 
and practical response to this most timely plea of Father Hagspiel 
for the planting and developing of the missionary spirit in the minds and 
hearts of our boys and girls, our future men and women, from whose 
ranks must come those who are to continue the blessed work of bearing 
the light of Christ to the millions of God’s children who are still en- 
veloped in the darkness of heathenism. 

Rev. THomas Price, Maryknoll, Ossining, N. Y.: . I think Father Hags- 
piel is to be congratulated on bringing this subject before the Educational 
Association, and likewise on the ardent zeal which he manifests for it 
in every line of his paper. He has also I think seized upon the vital 
points at issue—a matter of essential importance. The paper is too full 
of material to admit of detailed discussion, but the chief proposition he 
advances, it seems to me, may be usefully commented upon. 

In the first place, I understand him to say that mission education and 
training are a necessity, a duty, not a charity, not a work of supereroga- 
tion, and on this proposition I believe he bases his paper. 

I wonder how many of us realize what is contained in that assertion — 
mission education and training are a necessity, a duty, not a work of 
supererogation. Are they to-day held as such in any of our Catholic 
universities or seminaries, or colleges or schools? I have traveled quite 
a bit through these United States speaking at universities, seminaries, 
colleges and schools, and whilst I have found a growing mission spirit 
and practice in many, I doubt if one single Catholic university or 
seminary, or college, or school in all this immense country holds as a 
necessary part of its educational system mission education and training. 
Does this Association hold them as such? I am not familiar with all the 
acts of this Educational Association, but I feel sure that in not one of 
its fifteen assemblies has this Association in any way ever committed 
itself to the proposition that mission education and training in our schools 
are a duty and a necessity. 

Is therefore the assertion, that mission education is a duty, an untrue 
basis? God forbid. 

What is Catholic education? Why does it exist? 

Catholic education is not merely secular education imparted in a build- 
ing under Catholic auspices and under Catholic teachers. It is not edu- 
cation carried on so as merely to prevent influences hurtful to Catholic 
life. It is essentially an education for forming the mind and heart to 
carry on throughout our earthly existence the fullest and highest Catholic 
life. Inasmuch as education attains that object, it is effective Catholic 
education. Inasmuch as it falls short of that object, it is defective. 

But what is Catholic life in its fullest sense for which our education 
is intended to fit us? 
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Catholic life consists in union with God and that union requires as an 
absolute necessity the love of our neighbor. The education, therefore, 
that enables us to live to the highest this life of love of God and our 
neighbor is the truest and most effective Catholic education, and any 
education which fails in producing this effect is deficient. Here then 
is the case in point: a billion of souls are perishing for the want of mis- 
sionary effort. There is no possible way of supplying that appalling 
need except by educating our people to realize it, and training them to 
mission effort. How can we possibly say that we love these billion of 
souls perishing and yet refuse to take the only possible way of saving 
them? 

Again, is it not a necessity to educate our people to fulfill their duties 
as members of the Catholic Church? But what do we mean when we 
say that we are Catholics? We mean that we belong to a missionary 
organization established by Our Lord for the sole purpose of teaching 
all nations, of preaching the Catholic religion to every creature. Now the 
Church, humanly speaking, cannot possibly preach the Catholic religion 
to every creature—cannot, humanly speaking, carry out that mission 
effectually, except that our people cooperate with her to the fullest ex- 
tent. But our people cannot possibly give this cooperation unless they 
are educated to realize the appalling need, and trained to the fullest mis- 
sion effort. 

These remarks, true at all times, possess a force in our time such as 
perhaps they have never before possessed. In the great mission fields 
of the world persecution has raged against Christianity during nineteen 
hundred years till recent times when it was stopped by the civilization 
and power of Christian nations. To-day for the first time in the history 
of Christianity, Catholic missionaries are free to go throughout all the 
pagan lands of China, and Japan, and India, and Africa and spread the 
Catholic religion without being persecuted. 

If there ever was a time when we should give our people a mission 
education and training, that time is now. Forcible as the case is for the 
whole Catholic world to take up mission education and training, to 
America the appeal at the present time is so vehement that I doubt if 
so strong an appeal was ever made to any other people in the history of 
the world. At a period when the whole pagan world lay open for the 
first time to Catholic missionary effort, at a time when the Church was 
gathering in this great harvest of souls by the hundreds of thousands, 
came the great world war—a war which, forcing from the mission fields 
great numbers of the missioners and cutting aff missionary supplies 
of men and aid from Europe for many years, is driving the Catholic 
missions throughout the world to a most critical stage of existence, 
placing them in a condition from which they will hardly recover for 
fifty years. To-day America is one of the few countries in all this world 
in condition to save and put forward the Catholic missions. To-day, in 
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a very true sense a thousand million pagans are crying to America to aid 
their salvation. Was there ever so strong an appeal? 

America, however, does not realize the great cry that goes up to her. 
We have been absorbed all these past years in home work—building 
churches and schools, and convents and providing priests and Sisters 
for our own people and America but dimly understands the appalling 
needs of the great mission fields of the world. To the cry of the count- 
less millions perishing in the pagan lands for the want of missionaries, 
we have given little heed. So true is this that to-day if we searched the 
great pagan missions of all the world, we could count up our native- 
born American missioners on our finger points. There is only one 
possible way to get our people to realize the appalling need and that is by 
giving them mission education and training. 

The chief part of Father Hagspiel’s paper is taken up with detailing 
how mission education should be conducted without interfering with the 
present curriculum, and this he attempts to point out both in regard to the 
knowledge imparted, and the practices instituted for training. A few 
words in regard to each. 

With regard to the knowledge imparted, he substantially says it should 
be done concomitantly with the lessons taught and not as a separate 
course which might interfere with the present curriculum and not prove 
so effective. This concomitant teaching depends chiefly on the knowl- 
edge and zeal which the teacher has, and he suggests several books in 
particular, as an aid in obtaining the knowledge, as well as a number 
of books and periodicals on mission literature in general. 

What I would like to emphasize in regard to this point is, that besides 
the concomitant mission matter Father Hagspiel speaks of, the subject- 
matter of the lessons themselves can be turned into a missionary lesson, 
and thus turned, so far from proving an obstacle they will form one of 
the best means of ensuring the progress of the pupils. When is it that 
our pupils learn most effectively? Is it not when the matter is made most 
interesting to them? But there is nothing that can make the matter we 
teach so intensely interesting to our pupils as by presenting it as intimately 
connected with the salvation of countless souls. And this can be done 
in almost every case —so much so that there is not a particle of a school 
day which cannot be turned in this way into effective mission formation. 
A little inspection into the lessons we teach will convince us of this. 

Take up catechism. If we examine our catechisms we find they are 
made up of matter concerning God and our soul, the graces God has 
prepared for us and the keeping of God’s Commandments —and not 
one word about missions. 

Is there any reason why, when teaching about God and the soul, we 
cannot parallel that teaching with a knowledge of the woeful ignorance 
of the countless pagans and others in this regard, and in what a fearful 
plight they are in because of this ignorance? 
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When we teach of the immeasurable graces God in His mercy has 
poured out upon us, is there any reason why we should not also teach 
the terrible destitution of countless pagans who have never even heard 
the name of Christ? 

And when we teach God’s Commandments, is there any reason why 
we should not teach that two-thirds of the human race are ignorant of 
these Commandments, and in consequence never fulfill their duties to 
their Creator, and are living most horrible lives, plunged in immorality 
and other criminality and superstition of every kind? 

If we did this, we should be laying indeed the deepest foundation. for 
the mission formation of our pupils—an intense gratitude to God 
for His mercies to us, an intense sympathy for the countless millions 
who are deprived of the measureless graces of Christianity for the want 
of missionary effort. 

Take up history. What is history, both Bible and profane, properly 
taught, but a mission lesson pointing out, as our Catholic faith teaches, 
that the various events of the human race are either ordained or per- 
mitted by God purely for the salvation of souls? 

And geography. There is hardly a part of the earth’s surface where 
the Church has not done mission work and if, instead of forcing our 
pupils to the study of dry facts, the story of the mission work in each 
particular place is dwelt upon—the hardships, the successes and the 
failures of. the priests and Sisters connected with the work,— who does 
not see how interesting geography would be? Teach geography once in 
a missionary way to your pupils and to those same pupils you will never 
have to teach it again. They will never forget it. 

Now as to spelling, and reading, and writing, and composition. Is 
there any reason why we cannot choose graded mission words for spelling, 
as well as the pagan words we now use for the various grades? Any 
reason why we cannot choose and grade and use mission reading, instead 
of the non-religious, or worse than the non-religious, selections we now 
often make use of? Any reason why we could not have our composi- 
tions mainly, if not entirely, on missionary subjects? And if we so con- 
ducted our spelling, reading and composition classes constantly, would 
not there be continually going on in the minds of the children a mission 
formation? 

Some may imagine that it would be impossible to get any mission for- 
mation out of mathematics, but that is not true. I know of an arithmetic, 
for example, intended for country schools, that makes up every problem 
of something in country life, and is said to be the most effective arith- 
metic ever produced for country schools. Can we not do as much for 
the salvation of souls? Is there any difficulty for instance in changing © 
the problem, “If one dozen eggs cost 50 cents, how much will 10 dozen 
cost?” into the problem, “If one Chinese baby costs 25 cents, how much 
will 12 Chinese babies cost?” And all the while in the most interesting 
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way imaginable, we are teaching a mission lesson and producing a mission 
formation. 

And so I might run through the whole gamut but I think I have said 
enough to emphasize the point, that there is not one particle of our day 
that cannot in this way be turned into effective mission education and 
so turned far from proving an obstacle will prove of inestimable help to the 
progress of our pupils. What I would wish to insist upon chiefly is this: 
That if-this mission education in theory and practice goes on constantly,— 
twenty-eight hours every day, and ten days out of every week, and forty 
days out of every month—for the eight or ten years the children are 
in our hands, at the end of that period our children will have received 
a mission formation for life, of which nothing will ever deprive them. 
If we do this, the coming generation will be a generation of missionaries. 

In the second place Father Hagspiel says that the knowledge imparted 
should be accompanied by action — “practical missionary cooperation” — 
and he suggests the Holy Childhood and a number of other “means” of 
“practical missionary cooperation.” He might have suggested many 
others. Opinions however will differ about many things he has and 
has not suggested. 

In regard to this matter, I would first call attention to the necessity 
of seeing that every distinct mission lesson we teach is put into practice. 
Catholic education, especial Catholic mission education, is not an abstract, 
theoretical, lifeless thing. It is a thing to be lived and to be carried into 
practice, and every lesson we teach we should see put into concrete form 
in the lives of our children. If we cannot do more, we can at least get 
our pupils to pray for the countless needs of the mission work about 
which we study, and earnest prayer for mission needs is an efficacious 
expression which is bound to produce a mission formation and sooner 
or later burst into action. 

A second thing that I would wish to call attention to is this, that all 
educational work, both in theory and practice, to be efficient, should be 
scientifically graded according to the capacity of the children. We cannot 
give the same lessons and practices to kindergartén and to high school. 
All mission practices should be carefully studied out and graded to suit 
the capacity and ages of our children, otherwise our efforts will be thrown 
away to a great extent and likely made harmful. If I attempt to give 
kindergarten education to the high school I will simply disgust the high 
school. And if I put the high school matter to the kindergarten my efforts 
are thrown away and the kindergarten wearied to no purpose. 

One thought in conclusion. Mission education is here developed in 
reference to our parish schools, but the principles advanced apply to our 
whole educational system. Indeed there is reason to apply these principles 
more earnestly to our higher education than to the parish schools, for by 
influencing our more educated classes we more effectively influence the 
mass of our people. Moreover, education cannot have its full develop- 
ment in the parish schools. The parish school is only part of a system 
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and the education it imparts is necessarily stunted and dwarfed, unless it 
receives its full development in the higher parts of the system. This re- 
mark applies to all forms of education, but because of the infinitely more 
important and far-reaching effects of mission education, it applies more 
particularly to mission education than any other form. Each department 
of this Association should therefore strive to push forward the cause of 
mission education not only in its own limits but as far as possible in the 
whole educational system. 

The adoption and fostering of mission education in our entire educa- 
tional system is by all odds the most important matter before the Ameri- 
can Church to-day and contains the real solution of all our mission prob- 
blems at home and abroad. When our whole educational system adopts 
mission education as a duty and not a charity and carries it out to its 
fullest completion and efficiency, we may look to see the American Church 
the foremost missionary church of the world. 


‘ 





TRAINING CHILDREN TO STUDY 


VERY REV. EDWARD A. PACE, PH. D., PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, 
CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


Recent advance in educational theory and practice has taken 
place on different fronts and in various directions. Thus, we 
have attacked the problem of coordinating the agencies that 
educate. We have struggled with the curriculum on many 
sectors and have to continue the struggle. The training of 
teachers has been widely discussed and much has been accom- 
plished both in the way of establishing principles and securing 
their application. Methods of teaching have been refined by 
criticism and experiment until we can fairly say that some of 
the bad methods have been eliminated and some of the better 
methods have been generally adopted. 


In all these improvements, the educative agent or agency has 
been chiefly considered. The needs and capacities of the learner 
have been emphasized rather as a guidance for the benefit of 
the teacher and as the basis of adaptation. We have been 
more anxious to know how we should treat the pupil than 
how the pupil should treat himself or what he should do with 
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the knowledge so carefully prepared and so skillfully adminis- 
tered. 

And yet it might have been foreseen that education, in the 
final result, is measured by what the pupil gets in the way of 
knowledge and development. His ability to profit by our teach- 
ing is just as essential as our ability to teach. What he does 


‘ with his knowledge is even more important than our selection 


of knowledge and its arrangement in the curriculum. In brief, 
if he has not learned to study, all our efforts in his behalf are 
either fruitless or only scantily productive. 

It is not, then, surprising that attention should finally turn 
to the problem of training the pupil to study, and that within 
a decade or so the discussion of this problem should have 
brought out a considerable literature. In some of these publica- 
tions, one may detect, or suspect, a tendency to exaggerate the 
importance of the subject. At any rate, there is the suggestion 
that the center of interest may not shift from the teacher to 
the pupil and that the former is to be relieved by throwing more 
of the butden on the latter. And in one sense this is true; for 
it is plain that the teacher’s task will become less arduous if 
the pupil cooperate in the right way; and surely the work 
of teaching is lightened by the thought and the certainty that 
it is producing the desired results. 

Nevertheless, we are in reality placing a new demand upon 
the teacher; for no one else can undertake this training of the 
pupil in the art of study. Eventually we may depend for 
assistance and cooperation upon parents and others who can, 
according to their wisdom and interest, direct the pupil at home. 
But the initiative must be taken by the teacher, and for the 
present at least the whole process must be a function of the 
school. In other words, the promised relief and advantage 
must be secured by a wiser expenditure of effort on the teacher’s 
part — and not by any relaxation as regards her own share in 
the educative proccss. 

Hitherto the subject has been dealt with, in the main, in its 
relation to the intellectual activity of the pupil. And this is 
but natural, since the factors of study—interest, attention, or- 
ganization of ideas, memorizing and correlating are primarily 
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intellectual functions. On the other hand, what we seek to 
develop in the pupil is not only the ability to work but the 
exercise of that ability. The will to study is the important 
thing. Hence it is clear that our subject possesses a moral sig- 
nificance and this, especially in the Catholic view of education, 
is even more vital than the intellectual aspect. For the present 
purpose, therefore, I shall emphasize the moral features. 


It is needless to insist that study, and in particular well- 
formed studious habits, are of great value in moral training. 
They imply seriousness, a spirit of work as strong as the spirit 
of play, an ability to delight in things that are high and worthy. 
They also imply persevering effort and steadfast adherence to 
purposes once chosen — instead of spasmodic attempts and vary- 
ing aims. They afford a safeguard against many kinds of 
temptation and especially against the dangers to which idle minds 
and unchecked imagination are exposed. And, as every teacher 
knows, studious habits are the best aids to school discipline, 
since they make the pupil a lover of order, and to that extent, 
his own disciplinarian. All this is obvious; but what concerns 
us here is something different. We seek, not to make study a 
means to moral ends, but rather to put the right moral elements 
into study itself, and so to make it both an intellectual and a 
moral discipline. Otherwise stated, the morality must be found 
in the process, and not merely in the product. Habits of study 
must be at the same time habits of virtue. To bring this about 
completely, we should have to take into account all the factors 
of study. We should have to inquire how a moral value can be 
given to the pupil’s thinking, to the supplementing of thought, 
the organization of ideas, the judging of statements, memoriz- 
ing, using ideas, developing individuality. All these, however, 
depend upon the starting point. They get their relative im- 
portance only after the pupil has been led to take the first’ step 
by setting himself to study. And this he will not do, in any 
profitable way, unless the proper motive be supplied. The 
motwation of study is thus the first and essential factor. It 
is the indispensable means for overcoming inertia, for securing 
concentration, and for changing the process of study from 
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drudgery to joy, from penal servitude into the freedom of 
spontaneous effort. 

The power of a motive is not determined by its objective value 
alone. Even in dealing with adult minds, it is necessary to con- 
sider the subjective factors — habit, tendency, character. These 
in the child have to be the more carefully considered, first, be- 
cause they are in process of formation, and again because the 
intelligence of the child is not yet able to grasp the meaning 
of aims which appeal to the adult. If they are to have the 
desired effect, the motives for study must follow the principle 
of adaptation; they must touch the quick of the pupil’s mental 
being, and therefore must be such that he can understand them, 
feel their pressure and stretch himself forth in pursuit of what 
they represent. In his maturer life and thinking, the man will 
appreciate an exhortation to seek after truth because it is divine 
and to follow after righteousness that he may conform to the 
order of the universe. But such appeals, well-grounded as 
they are, do not reach the child, and much less arouse him to 
effort. 

“That attack upon school work which seeks to make its tasks 
significant and purposeful to each child, by relating them to 
his childish experiences, questions, problems and desires, is called 
motivation !” 

Like every other part of the teacher’s work, motivation must 
be adapted to the pupil as he is now; and this for two reasons,— 
first, because it is the only way to make a beginning of study; 
and second, because it is the only way to prepare his mind for 
the appreciation of motives that will be offered in the course of 
his development. This is the principle underlying the statement 
that motivation must relate the school tasks to the inner life of 
the pupil —to his experiences, questions, problems and desires. 
It is just here that the moral import appears. For, evidently, 
we cannot appeal to any and every experience or desire; we have 
to discriminate. The child has had experiences which we want 
to revive as often as possible and to strengthen so that they be- 
come lasting influences for good; such are his experiences of 
love and kindness. He has also had experiences which should 
be forgotten and every trace of them obliterated, such as his ex- 
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perience of cruelty and meanness. Our first task, therefore, is 
to decide which experiences shall be used; in other words, mo- 
tivation must be selective, as well for the sake of moral training 
as for the purpose of intellectual training. ' 

The same is obviously true of the child’s desires. Since he is 
not yet in a position to know whether the fulfillment of his de- 
sires will prove beneficial or harmful, care must be taken lest 
we arouse desires that later on will have to be repressed. The 
instinctive tendencies which lie back of the child’s desires must 
be turned and transformed; otherwise they will tear down while 
we are trying to build up; and their power to destroy will be 
greater in proportion as the intellectual training is more thor- 
ough and successful. In particular, this applies to the desire 
for knowledge. The child’s curiosity is a valuable auxiliary in 
the process of motivation. But it springs up in all sorts of forms 
and goes out after all sorts of objects. To deaden it or thrust 
it back at every point would be fatal; and it would be equally 
dangerous to give it free course and gratify its every demand. 
What is needed here is direction, and this again should be given 
with a view to the moral results no less than the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

For the sake of illustration, take as a type of motive the earn- 
ing of money. This appeals directly to the instinct of acquisi- 
tion and ownership. It is often used in the home to make 
various tasks attractive; and it is quite safe to say that “the 
money earned lifts the work required entirely out of the realm 
of drudging.” And yet one may question the wisdom of em- 
ploying it, since there is always the possibility that the child 
may come to value everything solely and simply on the money 
basis. Likewise we may hesitate before we appeal to the in- 
stincts of rivalry, ambition and pride. Even the play instinct 
will require careful handling lest by making it a motive we re- 
move from the child the essential thing in study, namely the 
spirit of work. 

Consider, on the other hand, such a positive and desirable 
quality as honesty. Do we develop this if we allow the pupil to 
aim only at getting through a recitation, to pass an examination 
by dint of cramming and to strive for marks or grades as the 
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supreme end of study? Are his efforts so motivated that he 
would prefer to come out lowest in his class rather than resort 
to trickery or anything that in the least savors of unfairness? 
Is he honest either with himself or with his teacher when he 
repeats from memory a jumble of words without the least sus- 
picion of their meaning? Teachers are familiar with the devices 
to which pupils resort in order to get through a task with the 
least possible effort. Such schemes often show more clearly 
than much psychology how alert the pupil can be when his in- 
terest is aroused and he is thinking with definite personal ends 
in view. Indeed, if he exercised one-half the ingenuity and ac- 
tivity in performing his tasks that be spends on tricking the 
teacher, he would need no special inducement in the form of 
motivation. 

Perhaps the next delicate part of the problem is suggested by 
the very thing that we regard as fundamental in education. We 
seek in every way to stimulate thought, to make our pupil do 
his share, to become self-active. On the other hand, we run the 
risk of making him self-centered, unless we select our motives 
in such a way as to draw him beyond himself by the very stimu- 
lation that stirs him to action. To illustrate again: Ambition 
may easily degenerate into selfishness of the worst kind if it 
be not tempered by some altruistic element. And thus it becomes 
a matter of consequence to decide how we shall preserve what 
is good in ambition and eliminate what is harmful. 

In this whole process of discrimination, there are two points 
that may serve for our guidance. 

The first is that motivation establishes a habit. Just as repe- 
tition of an action makes it automatic, so the adoption and car- 
rying out of any motive becomes habitual. The child is accus- 
tomed not only to perform the same action, but also to perform 
it for the same purpose. And the habit eventually sinks in so 
deep that he is not aware of the real motive which prompts and 
directs his action. When a man is consciously selfish or stingy, 
there is some hope of correcting him. But the saddest of all 
selfish conditions is that of the man who does not even suspect 
that he is seeking himself. The second consideration is this: 
Motivation, like ail other factors of mental life, undergoes a 
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development. We intend that in due course, the dominant mo- 
tives shall be of the highest kind — ideals in the genuine sense. 
We cannot use them in their full-blown form and fairness now, 
because they would make no appeal. But we can discover the 
germinal forms out of which they develop. We can sow the 
seed of the purest ideatism in the motives that we use as incen- 
tives to study. We can select the motives for each stage in the 
pupil’s development in such wise that it will prepare the mind 
for motives that are higher and higher. There is a growth in 
motives and it has much to do with growth in power, in virtue, 
in holiness. If it is important to correlate items of knowledge 
from various sources, it is still more important to stimulate the 
pupil’s activity by the right kind of motives and to direct it 
towards the best possible ends. 


DISCUSSION 


BroTHEerR Henry, F. S. C., Sacred Heart College, San Francisco, Cal.: 
I would offer no apology at this time; but I am sure that Dr. Pace 
.will not deny me the privilege of a passing explanation. I owe it to the 
audience to state that I was honored with a copy of the Doctor’s paper 
on last Monday. Then, charge to the Doctor what is about to be perpe- 
trated! 

We have a live question before us, not alone indeed in the elementary 
school, but likewise in high school and college. University men tell us 
that the student enters college “a badly damaged article,” that “he has not 
conquered work,” that even on completing the university, he possibly has 
not mastered “one subject thoroughly.” There are teachers about us who 
have practically thrown up their hands, convinced that the majority of 
students can not be made to study. Work in such classes centers entirely 
about the individual effort of the teacher, often resulting in ceaseless and 
mortal repetition and drudgery, where memory work is at a premium and 
real intellectual effort, on the part of the pupil, a thing almost wholly 
unknown. 

This unsatisfactory student-condition, in face of the educational activity 
about us, presents a striking anomaly. Never before was so much written 
and spoken, of educational history and achievement; methods and systems 
are discussed on all sides; themes on teacher-formation and the want of 
teacher-formation are emitted from every educational rostrum of the 
land; and yet, the ubiquitous cry confronts us, “Pupils do not study.” 
Only this very summer our local university men are appealing to accredited 
schools to establish a daily study period, because, forsooth, “The pupils 
of your city cannot be made to study.” One of the Reverend Doctor’s 
colleagues. gave us, a few years ago, a text entitled “History of Education,” 
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Naturally it is divided into sections. We fall under the general heading, 
“Modern Education.” In face of the educational activity and noise on the 
one hand, and the admitted meager student results on the other, I was 
anxious to know if it would be in order to suggest to the Doctor’s col- 
league, in the event of a forthcoming edition of his work, if he might 
deign to caption our particular day, “The Hot-Air Period.” 

It is not to be denied that there is not only no evidence of intellectual 
advance in the pupils of the grade schools, but that there has been an 
actual retrogression in many places. It is freely admitted by educators 
in a position to know that our eighth-grade boy, of the present moment, 
is hardly the peer of the sixth-grade boy of twenty-five years ago. I have 
heard this statement made at an opening gathering of knowing teachers, 
and that there was no dissenting voice goes without saying. We might 
advance theories for the admitted falling off, but for the moment let us be 
concerned with the question on hand. A close study of Dr. Pace’s paper, 
it seems to me, would assist the suffering teacher mightily towards a solu- 
tion of his or her difficulties. 

Might we not say that the bane of the elementary school is formalism? 
That the end of study, as the Doctor notes, is the assimilation of knowl- 
edge, we are ready to admit, but how much of what we call knowledge, in 
our pupils, is but an airy form, answering to nothing real! . Where such 
condition exists, may we hope for a spirit of study? The two vital 
spurs to intellectual effort being absent, viz., interest and motive, how is it 
possible to develop a,habit of study? Interest may elicit even involuntary 
attention, while motive is the impetus of the will. Without developing 
the one or the other in our pupils, the assimilation of knowledge is not 
possible; there can be no power to think, and class-work resolves into an 
intaking of nebulous forms. Rousseau, even, did not fail to call out 
against this unhappy condition. “In any study,” he says, “words that 
represent things are nothing without the ideas of the things represented. 
We think we are teaching the child the description of the earth, when he 
is merely learning maps. We teach him the names of cities, countries, 
rivers; he has no idea they exist anywhere but on the map we use, in 
pointing them out to him. . . . . I will venture to say that after 
two years of globes and cosmography no child of ten, by the rules they 
give him, could find the way from Paris to St. Denis. I maintain that 
not one of them, from a plan of his father’s garden, could trace out 
its windings without going astray. And yet, those are the knowing 
creatures that can tell you exactly where Pekin, Ispahan, Mexico and 
all the countries of the world are.” That children often dwell in a paper 
world during the geography explanation, there is no doubt. The lesson 
becomes a tragedy, however, when they roll off definitions of strait, cape, 
peninsula, valley, etc., but cannot. locate these objects spread out in 
eternal vigil before the schoolhouse gate. And what of catechism and 
grammar formulas; of liturgical symbols and ceremonies, when these 
bear along. with them no associated meaning of any kind? What of 
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the spelling of impossible words — words the children will never have to 
articulate, much less to have a spelling use of? 

Our point here is already made: teachers may not hope to develop 
intellectual effort in the child, unless they learn to fight the evil of 
formalism. The child will content himself with the mere word so long 
as nothing more is expected. I would here recommend to teachers, of a 
type, a meditation on these practical directions of Montaigne: “Put what 
he (the child) has learned, into a hundred forms, and accommodate it to 
so many several substances, to see if he yet rightly comprehends it and 
has made it his own;” and, again, “Let him (the teacher) judge of the 
profit he (the pupil) has made, not by the testimony of his memory, but 
by that of his life;” “’Tis a sign of crudity and indigestion, to disgorge 
what we eat in the same condition it was swallowed; the stomach has 
not performed its office unless it has altered the form and condition of 
what was committed to it to concoct.” 

Much has been written on the subject of interest as an aid to intellec- 
tual effort. And it is claimed, and not unjustly, that the moderns have 
overdone themselves in their appeal for interest: that Froebel overdid it; 
that his amateur imitators have made interest an aim in itself; and that 
intellectual effort in school is frequently eliminated in consequence. Our 
elementary educator especially cannot, however, lose sight of the affec- 
tive side of the child-mind, in view of the intellectual and volitional 
efforts looked to, for the Catholic standpoint must include the will, and 
by this we here mean the element of morality. “Let the thrill of awe 
cease to vibrate,” says Bishop Spalding, “and you will have a work in 
which money is more than men, office better than honesty, and books 
like Innocents Abroad and Peck’s Bad Boy more indicative of the kind 
of men we form than are the noblest works of genius. What is the 
great aim of. the primary school if it is not the nutrition of feeling? 
The child is weak in mind, weak in will, but he is most impressionable. 
Feeble in thought, he is strong in capacity to feel the emotions which 
are the sap of the tree of moral life. He responds quickly to the appeal 
of love, tenderness and sympathy. To imagine that we are educating this 
being of infinite sensibility and impressionability when we do little else 
than teach him to read, write, and cipher, is to cherish a delusion.” 

The Doctor netes that the subject “Teaching Children to Study” is a 
recent matter of scientific inquiry. Much, indeed, has already been writ- 
ten on the subject; but like many other off-shoots of empiric psychology, 
the Catholic viewpoint here again finds something wanting. As we might 
expect, the Doctor has supplied the vital element, viz., while training our 
pupils to study, in view of the acquisition of knowledge, we must not 
fail to use the habits we are developing in them, for the ultimate aim of 
Christian education, that is, virtue. 

We are brought, therefore, to the question of motivation of study. 
The Doctor has been characteristically clear and full in the matter; and 
we shall therefore conclude with a few remarks in the passing. 
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Have we nothing to examine as to our consciences, relative to the 
motives we hold forth to induce study in our classes? On the question 
of rewards, competitions, etc., I should recommend the reading of David 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 

There is such a thing as a motivation in study wholly averse to the 
Christian code. The child of superior mental gifts, it seems to us, should 
rather be placed in competition with himself, than permitted unduly to 
stand out, day by day, and year by year, as against children not so en- 
dowed. We know what is meant by a spoiled child, and we possibly 
also know how a master or mistress may, unfortunately, contribute to 
this unhappy result. Or, on the other hand, we see morbidity growing 
apace in the child of weak intellect, because of the unfair competition 
daily required of him. It is the duty of the teacher to recompense effort ; 
success will care for itself. 





CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL WORK IN EARLY 
CALIFORNIA 


REVEREND ZEPHYRIN ENGLEHARDT, O. F. M., OLD MISSION, 
SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 


The period covered by this paper extends from the arrival 
of the first missionaries, in July, 1769, to the organization of 
the archdiocese of San Francisco and the diocese of Monterey 
in 1854. 

Catholic educational work, as understood here, means the im- 
parting of the truths of salvation and fitting the pupils for the 
civil life which they were most probably to lead according to 
the conditions of those times. As the situation which con- 
fronted the missionaries among the natives of California was 
in every way unique, it will be necessary briefly to touch the 
character and the habits of the aborigines in order that the 
difficulties under which the Catholic educational workers labored 
may be to some extent understood. 

It will be news to those not intimately acquainted with the 
history of this western coast that no religion of any kind was 
cultivated by the original inhabitants. Religion was introduced 
by Catholic missionaries imbued with the spirit that animated 
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the apostles; but unlike the first messengers of the Gospel, the 
pioneer missionaries here could not address themselves directly 
to the mind and heart of the Indians. The country was in- 
habited by the lowest type of savages encountered anywhere. 
Twenty-one distinct languages, and various dialects, more than 
any thing else differentiated the numerous tribes and clans. 
When, therefore, the zealous Father Junipero Serra and his 
little band of Franciscan Fathers, in 1769 and 1770, planted the 
cross at San Diego and Monterey harbors, they found them- 
selves in the midst of a people who recognized no God and 
practiced no religious worship of any kind. What the natives 
dreaded was a class of so-called medicine men who pretended 
to possess the power of inflicting harm in some occult way if 
their demands were not gratified. 

Furthermore, the natives would neither sow nor spin nor 
gather into barns. They raised absolutely nothing, but sub- 
sisted on whatever the soil of itself might bring forth, such as 
wild berries, acorns, and wild seeds collected by the women. 
When wild fruits were not in season, the savages would devom 
uncooked anything that ran or crawled over the earth—lizards, 
snakes, and worms not excepted. All the varieties of fruits, 
cereals, and vegetables now enjoyed were introduced during the 
Mission period. 

In keeping with this improvidence were the habitations of 
the ancient Californians. A shelter constructed of boughs and 
covered with tules or with dried grass, and situated near a spring 
or stream, constituted what they called their home. When this 
flimsy structure became uninhabitable because of the accumula- 
tion of filth and vermin, fire was set to it, and another of the 
same nature would rise near by. Similarly primitive was the 
clothing of the natives. Only the women wore a sort of apron 
made of fibres; the rest would.go naked. The only occupation 
of all, save the women, was to eat and sleep, and to look for 
diversions. Work was regarded as degrading. Hence want 
prevailed, and the women drudges frequently lost the affection 
of their indolent and voracious lords on: account of the in- 
ability to provide the necessary food; fos the men would divorce 
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their wives, of whom there might be several, for the slightest 
reason. 

Such was the unpromising material out of which the mission- 
aries were expected to model faithful Christians and useful sub- 
jects! In Mexico Satan had succeeded in having himself wor- 
shiped by the trembling inhabitants. Twenty thousand human 
sacrifices annually was the toll he exacted. Here in California 
he had not only obliterated the very idea of God, but he nad 
reduced the natives to the level of animals! 

Although the poor creatures failed to recognize their inherent 
dignity, and had no conception of an immortal soul, Father 
Junipero Serra and his brethren realized that in California they 
had found the children of Israel gone far astray like sheep in the 
deserts. What greater satisfaction could be offered to the Divine 
Shepherd than the restoration to His arms of these lost sheep? 
And what more precious boon might be bestowed upon those lost 
children of God than returning them to their Father’s house and 
protection? Could any sacrifice that would bring about this 
reunion be too great? Thus the missionary Fathers reasoned 
and determined. Resolutely they proceeded to accomplish the 
herculean task, making themselves all to all to such an extent that 
Father Serra could write to a governor: “I believe it is plain 
that we love these Indians.” Truly, only disinterested and super- 
natural love could have prompted these apostolic men to make the 
sacrifices, and submit to the indignities heaped upon them, for 
the sake of creatures whom every one else despised. 

One of the most serious obstacles was encountered in the 
multiplicity of Indian languages. At scarcely three of the 
twenty-one missions only one language was spoken. All other 
missionary centres collected their converts from various tribes 
so that two, three, and more dialects or idioms would be spoken 
within the sound of the same bell. Nor would that discourage 
the zealous Fathers. What presented greater difficulties was the 
meager vocabulary; for, since the savages had no idea of the 
supernatural, their terms expressed only what was material. 
Not until the particular language had been mastered, could the 
missionaries attempt to translate the requisite explanations into 
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Indian. Meanwhile they were compelled to use such interpre- 
ters as could be secured. 

For a long time, however, the Fathers needed not to worry 
about ways and means to convey abstract ideas. Before com- 
mencing to impart even the rudimentary doctrines of salvation, 
they had to think of how to feed and clothe those of the natives 
who might be attracted to live under the shadow of the cross, 
away from their tribes and savage customs. The missionaries 
soon discovered that the only way to the superlatively dull in- 
teliect, and to the fickle will of these Indians lay through the 
stomach, so to speak. Not until the affections of these over- 
grown children of the deserts and mountains had been gained by 
means of gifts of various kinds, notably the gifts of food and 
clothing, thus actually bribing them as we bribe children to take 
the medicine prescribed, could any hopes be entertained of win- 
ning them for Christianity and its laws. Unless the new doctrine 
guaranteed, permanently, better food, and more of it, than he 
enjoyed in paganism, the California Indian reasoned it was not 
worth accepting. So the missionaries had to begin with the 
kitchen rather than with the chapel in convincing the savages 
that Christianity was superior to barbarism. At San Diego the 
Fathers met with open hostility from the beginning. Notwith- 
standing the gentleness of the Fathers, among whom was 
Father Serra himself, more than a year passed before a single 
convert could there be entered in the register. Gradually the 
wild natures yielded to kindness and infinite patience, assisted 
chiefly, it must be acknowledged, by the prospect on the part 
of the savages of never having to go hungry. 

The first structure at a mission was the chapel. Around this 
and the dwelling of the two priests clustered the cabins of the 
converts, which in the beginning, like the chapel, were constructed 
of poles and brushwood. They were later on replaced by more 
substantial buildings of adobe or sunburnt brick. 

Some of the neophytes were employed for five or six hours 
a day in tilling the soil, and planting or harvesting wheat, barley, 
corn, and beans, the staple produce of all the missions. Other 
Indians of the community guarded the large herds of cattle, 
sheep, horses, etc. 
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Within the mission shops a busy activity was displayed. Giris 
and women would spin the wool sheep-shearers had accumulated, 
into yarn, which the weavers wove into blankets and various kinds 
of cloth for domestic use. In fact, everything consumed or 
worn by the convert Indians was raised and manufactured under 
the supervision of the missionaries. Masons, bricklayers, and 
carpenters would construct the buildings; blacksmiths would 
forge the implements and tools; tanners curried the hides; sad- 
dlers supplied the saddles and harnesses ; shoemakers made foot- 
wear for the soldiers, and sandals for the Fathers; tailors fur- 
nished the clothing ; and even hats figure among the articles pro- 
duced at the various missions. In time these establishments 
developed into the grandest industrial and manual training schools 
the United States has ever seen, and that, too, without any aid 
from the government. These schools indeed, were not only 
self-supporting, but after 1812 they had to support the whole 
military and civil government of California. 

Stock raising was another feature of these mission establish- 
ments, and this likewise assumed magnificent proportions. At 
the height of their prosperity the twenty-one missions together 
owned in round numbers 174,000 head of cattle, 300,000 sheep, 
and 30,000 horses. 

The product of the field was reported to be for the period of 
fifty years before the confiscation of the missions 1,457,844 
fanégas of wheat, 343,156 fanégas of barley, 476,573 fanégas 
of corn, 102,709 fanégas of beans, 29,241 fanégas of peas, 4,522 
fanégas of lentils and garbanzos, which according to our measure 
altogether amounted to 4,137,625 bushels. 

It will thus be seen that the missionaries from the begirining 
gave their wards a practical education, one that weaned them 
from harbarism and showed ‘them how to support themselves, 
whenever they might be called upon to stand alone, and to de- 
pend upon their own industry for a livelihood. The United States 
Government, after costly experiments with other methods, has 
at last come to the conclusion that the education imparted by the 
Franciscans in the early days of California really fitted the 
Indians for a useful life and for loyal citizenship. “The gospel 
of Indian salvation,” said the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
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Honorable Francis E. Leup, “if I read aright, puts industry at 
the top of the list of human virtues. Whenever we find the 
Indian idle, we find him a pauper and unruly. Whenever wé 
find him busy, we find him comfortable and docile.” 

The well known writer, Charles F. Lummis, expresses the 
same fact in his own drastic way. “What is an education?” he 
asks. “Is. it the ability to repeat what you have heard? A 
phonograph can do that, and the phonograph is about the measure 
of modern education. To older fashioned folks an education is 
what fits a man or woman to live happily, decentiy, and use- 
fully. Whatever parrotry of text-book falls short of this is not 
an education.” His idea of what education ought to be, Lummis 
found realized in the method applied by the missionary Fathers in 
their establishments along the coast; for he furthermore writes: 
“The mission system was the most just, humane, and equitable 
system ever devised for an aboriginal people.” 

So even from a secular point of view the missions imparted * 
the education which at the period to which the world had pro- 
gressed then, was suitable, practical, and feasible, considering 
the character of the people in the charge of the missionaries. 

All this, however, was not the chief purpose of the missions. 
It was but the means to render possible the acquisition of the 
knowledge that leads to eternal salvation. Apace with the prac- 
tical education in things secular went the religious education. 
This was instilled after the manner employed in teaching the 
rudiments to children; for the adult Indians, who applied for 
admission to the Christian community, were but overgrown chil- 
dren as to intellect, and most of them remained children. Hence 
all alike received the same simple catechetical instruction. Every 
morning and every evening the Our Father was recited in com- 
mon. When that had been mastered somewhat, the Hail Mary 
followed. The Creed in turn was taken up, to be followed in 
their turn by the Confiteor, the Act of Contrition, the Acts of 
Faith, Hope, and Charity, the Angelus, and the Salve Regina. 

When these necessary prayers had been duly memorized, an 
important step was taken by introducing what the Christian must 
observe throughout his life. The candidates for baptism were 
taught to learn and at the same time to practice the Ten Com- 
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mandments of God. Having led an animal life without restraint 
of any kind, the applicant would find especially the Sixth Com- 
mandment a serious obstacle, and not a few would either post- 
pone their final decision to join Christianity, or they were put on 
probation for a much longer period. The Precepts of the Church 
were next learned by heart and recited in common along with 
what had already been memorized. The Seven Sacraments came 
next, and the whole regular course wound up with the Six 
Necessary Thing of Belief, and The Four Last Things. 

All this was repeated every morning and evening at every mis- 
sion throughout the mission period of about sixty years. At 
first, everything was learned and recited in Spanish; but when 
the Fathers had acquired the chief idiom of their respective 
charge, it was translated into Indian, and then recited alter- 
nately in Spanish, after sunrise in the church, and in the native 
language after sunset, also in the church. The small children 
would recite the same prayers by themselves in the afternoon, 
when one of the missionaries would give them the necessary ex- 
planation. 

These prayers together with the Commandments, etc., con- 
stituted the famous Doctrina Christiana of the missions from 
Cape San Lucas to Sonoma north of the Bay. The daily repeti- 
tion impressed it so firmly upon the mind of even the dullest 
Indian that no sectarian efforts ever succeeded in turning the 
mission Indians away from their religion. Their descendants, 
though without a priest for a generation perhaps, would continue 
the practice of reciting the Doctrina. If they knew nothing else, 
they knew that much, and it is more than far too many Catholics 
could recite by heart to-day. 

As a rule Indian adults would remain catechumens, or in the 
preparatory class, for a year. No one was baptized until he had 
been declared sufficiently instructed and tried. The sermon 
every Sunday generally dwelt on some point of the Christian 
doctrine recited daily, or on some point of the divine worship. 
In the course of time the neophytes, accordingly, learned the 
meaning of everything they heard and saw and practiced, al- 
though, owing to the dullness of their intellect, scarcely twenty- 
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five per cent could grasp the sublime truth about the Holy 
Eucharist. 

The learning of the prayers and points of the Doctrina was 
rendered easy and more agreeable by means of melody. Notably 
the Our Father and the Hail Mary would be sung after some 
melody, still in use at Mission Santa Inés, or rather with the 
Indians of an adjacent reservation. Hymns and songs in Span- 
ish added pleasant variety to mission life. It doubtless attracted 
not a few converts; for in their native savage state the Indians 
had nothing that could be called song. 

An important feature of mission education was the ec- 
clesiastical chant. Church music, though prescribed by the high- 
est authority, has met with opposition on the ground that it 
is not practical or feasible, or what not. Well, at the mis- 
sions the missionaries succeeded in teaching Indian boys and 
men to sing and chant the whole Office of the Church all the 
year round, and that, too, without organ accompaniment. Boys 
who manifested any taste for singing and possessed good voices, 
were selected, and taught to read the letters and the square 
notes of the Plain Chant. These grew to be men who continued 
their office of singers, and they with fresh recruits from among 
young boys constituted the regular choirs at all the missions. 
The great music books still preserved at Santa Barbara, for 
instance, containing the Masses in Plain Chant, the notes half 
an inch in diameter, the pages well thumbed, demonstrate, and 
tradition corroborates the statement, that all the liturgical Of- 
fices were sung by the Indian choirs—not only the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, and Agnus Dei, but the Introitus, 
Graduale, Offertory and Communio. In Holy Week all the 
Offices were chanted, from the Washing of the Feet on Holy 
Thursday to the vespers of Easter Sunday, etc. This was a feat 
which few choirs nowadays, outside the seminaries and monas- 
teries, would want to duplicate. A violin, in the hand of a 
Father, would aid the dusky singers to secure the right note 
while at practice. Frequently the choirs formed quartets. In 
that case sometimes the notes would bear different colors, white, 
red, black, and green, in order to help the respective voice not 
to get mixed,—an ingenious method, which shows that the 
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Fathers looked assiduously after the proper rendering of the 
chant as well as after the reverent conduct of the singers in 
the presence of the Most Holy. 

The best proof of the zealous activity of the Franciscans on 
religious lines, however, are the Mission Registers, notably the 
Baptismal Records, of the twenty-one missions. These books 
contain the names of as many as 90,000 Indians, who but for 
the missionaries would never have found the way to their 
Heavenly Father’s house; and this splendid result was achieved 
in the face of bitter opposition from foes visible and invisible. 
The hostility extended more or less from the arrival of Father 
Junipero Serra to the death of the last most prominent fighter 
for Indian rights, Father Narciso Duran, five weeks before the 
United States flag was hoisted over Monterey, July 7th, 1846. 
Only three days before, July 4th, 1846, the last governor sold 
the last mission, San Miguel, over the heads of the missionaries 
and in violation of the rights of the Indian owners. In signing 
the deed, however, he signed his political death warrant. When 
our flag began to wave over California, a great calm settled 
down upon the missions, but it was like the calm after the hur- 
ricane at sea; it rested upon a wrecked ship. The once pros- 
perous missions were but ruins. The flag of the United States 
appeared ten years too late to save the mission property from 
the rapacity of unscrupulous greed, and the Indians from dis- 
persion. What remained was restored to the Church by order 
of the United States Courts, and the title deeds were signed 
some by President Buchanan, and some by President Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Now we approach the modern cure-all. It must be touched 
because the missionaries have been criticized for giving it little 
attention. Book-learning, as imparted in the common schools, 
just as in most parts of the known world at that period, was not 
cultivated in California as now, neither among the Indians nor 
among the whites. In the missions it was impossible for want 
of teachers, as well as for lack of school facilities. Both would 
have to come from the capital of Mexico. After 1811 com- 
munication with that country was cut off by the Mexican revolt, 
so much so that even the soldiers received no wages and the 
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officers no salaries from the home government. In consequence, 
the missions were compelled to support the soldiers and their 
families, and keep in repair the very fortifications. For this 
nothing was given in return but drafts on which nothing could 
be realized. Not only that, but thousands of dollars were de- 
manded from the missions in cash, which had to be produced 
by the sale of hides and tallow and wheat, the product of mission 
Indian labor. 

Meanwhile, the two Fathers, at each mission, or only one 
after 1820, had their hands full superintending the mechanical, 
agricultural, and stockraising departments, looking after the 
peace of the community, and caring for the religious and moral 
training of between 1,000 and 3,000 Indian neophytes. Mani- 
festly, they could not at the same time act as schoolmasters, 
even if there had been any necessity for reading and writing, 
which under the circumstances and as in the early centuries, 
was not the case; and even if there had been manifested the 
least desire for booklearning, which also was not the case. This 
is not said in defense,—the Fathers need no defense, with people 
who think — but by way of explanation. Ad imposibile, nemo 
tenetur, is an old axiom which also absolves the missionaries. 
-The spiritual guides of the neophytes would have gladly estab- 
lished primary schools, but where teachers and books, and paper 
and slates were lacking, not to speak of the want of means to 
pay the teachers, what were they to do? What would be done 
now by any one under the same conditions? 

The settlers of those days consisted of the soldiers and their 
families attached to the four garrisons of San Francisco, Mon- 
terey, Santa Barbara, and San Diego, and after 1777 and 1781 
to the towns of San José and Los Angeles. A marked indif- 
ference was displayed by these colonists toward any schooling 
whatever, even toward manual training. 


The first governor who sought to remove the apathy was 
Don Diego de Borica, in December, 1794. Reluctantly the 
colonists of San José allowed a school to be conducted in a 
granary until the time of the harvest. Each child by order of 
the governor was to pay thirty-seven cents a month. The 
teacher, a retired sergeant named Manuel Vargas, succeeded in 
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collecting twenty-seven pupils. In the fall he went to San Diego 
in order to open a school for twenty-two children. At San José 
his place was taken by José Manuel Toca, a sailor, who in the 
following year had to give way to a shiphand named José 
Medina. 

About the same time José Rodriguez, a soldier, conducted a 
free school at Monterey. At the garrison of San Francisco, 
Corporal Manuel Baronda, a carpenter by trade, taught Chris- 
tian doctrine and the letters. In 1797, he was succeeded by 
José Alvarez, an artilleryman, who for this service received two 
dollars a month additional. 

Governor Borica’s ideas of a genuine Christian education may 
be inferred from the order sent to the authorities of San José. 
“I hope,” he writes, “that all will contribute according to their 
means in order to maintain an establishment so useful to your 
children, by means of which they are instructed in the dogmas 
of our holy religion, and at the same time learn to read and 
write.” With Borica, therefore, religion took the first place in 
the regular school course. Hence these first primary schools in 
the territory of California were truly Catholic institutions. 

One bachelor objected to being taxed for the education of 
children of other people. In reply the governor wrote: “Sejfior, 
schools benefit the whole community. You are a member of 
the community. You share in the benefits the community 
derives from schools. You will therefore contribute for their 
maintenance, or suffer the penalty.” 

Sporadic efforts were made by various governors to estab- 
lish schools, but there is no evidence that they succeeded out- 
side of Monterey, the capital. 

In 1827, Father Vicente de Sarria, then Superior of the mis- 
sions, in a circular advised the missionaries to see what could 
be done on this line among the Indians. Reports exist from only 
two missions. Father Sancho of San Antonio wrote that for 
two years he had been endeavoring to secure a teacher, but with- 
out success. Father José Sanchez of Mission San Gabriel re- 
ported that “some of the boys had begun to learn and even to 
print the letters, but that, as laborers were scarce, it was neces- 
sary to call upon the boys to assist at work. The consequence 
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was that in six days they would forget what they had learned 
in four days.” 

Rev. Patrick Short, C. SS. R., expelled from the Sandwich 
Islands by sectarian bigots, in 1836 conducted a school for boys 
at Monterey, but he had to close it after a brief period. 

The last governor to come from Mexico, José Manuel Michel- 
torena, made strenuous efforts to rouse the people to a sense 
of their duty in this matter. On April 25th, 1844, he despatched 
the iollowing order to the local authorities of Los Angeles, San 
José, San Francisco, Santa Barbara, and Monterey, which by 
that time had a considerable population: “His Excellency, the 
Governor, desirous of promoting, in the best manner, the in- 
struction of the young upon which depends public happiness, 
has ordained that the first day of the coming month of July, 
in the towns of the Department, schools shall be established in 
which the children of both sexes shall be received”. 

A week later Micheltorena issued a set of regulations for 
these schools-to-be. They clearly exhibit his ideas regarding 
the nature of public schools that are to be a benefit to the com- 
munity. The second article reads: “In these schools the chil- 
dren shall be taught reading, writing, the four rules of arith- 
metic, and the Christian doctrine. The girls, moreover shall 
be taught plain and fancy sewing, embroidering, knitting, and 
drawn work.” The classes were to be open from 8 to I1 in 
the morning and from 2 to 5 in the afternoon of every day, 
“except Sundays, holydays of obligation, national holidays, the 
day of the school’s patron saint, and the patron saint of the 
town”. Article 10 prescribed: “For Patroness of these schools 
the Most Holy Virgin of Guadalupe shall be adopted, and her 
image shall be given an appropriate place in each school.” 
Unfortunately this good man was driven out of the country by 
the same clique that confiscated and ruined the missions. So 
his wise and kindly plans failed, like so, many educational 
projects of his predecessors. 

A decided and permanent success was the educational estab- 
lishment founded by the first Bishop of California, Rt. Rev. 
Garcia Diego y Moreno, who arrived at San Diego in December, 
1841, and who in January, 1842, made Santa Barbara his head- 
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quarters. He had brought along from Mexico a few ecclesiastical 
students with whom he opened a little seminary at the Old Mis- 
sion. The Bishop himself taught some of the classes. Two 
years later he transferred the students to Mission Santa Inés, 
about forty-five miles in the interior. On Saturday, May 4th, 
1844, he formally and canonically established the first ecclesias- 
tical seminary on the North Pacific Coast. A preparatory school 
for boys was conducted in connection with this seminary. Many 
of the later Californians who became prominent in the civil 
affairs of the State, owed their education to this boarding school 
for boys, the first in California. For the maintenance of the 
institution, Governor Micheltorena granted six square leagues 
of land, and promised a personal donation of $500 a year. The 
students brought from Mexico eventually became priests and ob- 
tained positions in the territory; but only one native Californian 
reached the goal, and he died on the eve of the day on which he 
was to celebrate his first holy Mass. This was the Rev. José de 
los Santos Avila, a native of Santa Cruz. 

The institution continued in charge of the Franciscan Fathers 
until May, 1850, when they were succeeded by Fathers of the 
Society of the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. These Fathers 
withdrew in the following year, when the Rev. Eugene O’Connell, 
later on first Bishop of Grass Valley, now Sacramento, became 
rector. 

The Fathers of the Society mentioned, commonly called Picpus 
Fathers, also opened the first school for boys in Los Angeles in 
1850. In 1852 one of the same Fathers established a school 
for boys near Mission Dolores, San Francisco; but it had to 
be closed for lack of means. 

After the discovery of gold, which brought great numbers of 
people to California, the administrator of the diocese, Rev. 
José Gonzalez Rubio, O. F. M., invited the Jesuit Fathers from 
Oregon to the diocese. Two of them came in December 1849. 
In March, 1851, Bishop José Sadoc Alemany, O. P., gave them 
charge of Mission Santa Clara with directions to start a college 
there. The institution then founded continues to this day. 

The Rev. Eugene O’Connell was recalled from the boys’ 
school at Mission Santa Inés, and made first rector of the 
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diocesan seminary opened at Mission Dolores in 1853. Report- 
ing to the Catholic Directory for the year 1854, His Grace, 
Archbishop Alemany, had this to say: “St. Thomas Aquinas’s 
Diocesan Seminary. This institution is at Mission Dolores, near 
the city of San Francisco, and has fifteen students under the 
care of Rev. Richard Carroll, Superior.” 

In 1854, the four surviving Franciscans, with the consent of 
Archbishop Alemany, purchased the site of the present parish 
church at Santa Barbara, and there established a novitiate of 
the order and a missionary college. Both were soon after trans- 
ferred to the Old Mission. 

The Dominicans opened a novitiate for their order at Monterey 
in 1852. Two years later it was transplanted to Benicia, where 
the first novice made his profession on October 4th, 1854. 

We have now to note the steps taken for the education of 
girls. Soon after his consecration at Rome, on June 30th, 1850, 
Bishop Alemany endeavored to enlist volunteer Sisters for his 
distant diocese, and with some success. When he arrived at 
San Francisco on December 6th, 1850, the Bishop was accom- 
‘panied by Father Francisco Vilarassa, O. P., and by the vener- 
able Mother Mary Goemaere from the Dominican motherhouse 
at Somerset, Ohio. She opened a school for girls at Monterey 
in March, 1851. A novitiate was established soon after. The 
first novice was Maria Concepcién Argiiéllo, a daughter of a 
former governor of California. In the fall of the same year 
Sisters Mary Francis Stafford and Mary Aloysia O’Neill arrived 
and joined their superioress. In 1854, however, school and 
novitiate were removed to Benicia where they continue and 
flourish. 

In 1851, the zealous Bishop succeeded in securing the Sisters 
of Notre Dame de Namiir. They came from the American 
motherhouse at Cincinnati, Ohio. Their names were Sisters 
Catherine, Marie Alenie, Aloysius and Donatil. They opened 
a school and academy at San José, which continues at the same 
town to the present day. 

In June, 1852, while attending the First Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, Bishop Alemany interested the Sisters of Charity 
of Emmitsburg, Maryland, in behalf of California. Seven vol- 
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unteers set out for the far West by way of the Isthmus of 
Panama. Two of the heroines, Sisters Ignatia Green and 
Honorine, died as victims of the cholera. The survivors, Sisters 
Frances McEnnis, Fidelis Buckley, Sebastian Doyle, Berenice 
Williams, and Corsina McKay, reached San Francisco on August 
18th, 1852. They were given charge of the first Catholic orphan 
asylum. 

The Sisters of the Presentation, Sisters Mary Cronin, Mary 
Xavier Daly, Augustine Keane, Mary Clare Duggan, and Mary 
Teresa Comerford, arrived at San Francisco, from Ireland, on 
December Ist, 1854. Less than three weeks later they opened 
a free school, which ere long had an attendance of two hundred 
children. 

Eight Sisters of Mercy reached San Francisco from Kinsale, 
Ireland, on December 8th, 1854. Their names were Sisters Mary 
Baptist Russell, Mary de Sales Reddan, Mary Bernard O’Dwyer, 
Mary Frances Benson, Mary Hawley, Mary Gabriel Brown, Mary 
Paul Beechinor, and Mary Martha McCarthy. They were 
formally given charge of City Hospital in October, 1855. 

In 1853 the diocese of Monterey, which comprised the whole 
State of California, was divided. Bishop Alemany was appointed 
first Archbishop of San Francisco, and Administrator of the 
diocese of Monterey. On March 12th, 1854, Rt. Rev. Thaddeus 
Amat, C. M., was consecrated at Rome Bishop of Monterey. 
He was formally installed at Monterey by Archbishop Alemany 
on November 26th, 1855. The new Bishop had also succeeded in 
enlisting six Sisters of Charity of St. Vincent de Paul for his 
diocese. They came by way of Panama to Los Angeles on 
January 5th, 1856, and began their activity by opening a little 
school later known as the Institute and Orphan Asylum of the 
Sisters of Charity. 

In conclusion, one more item. In the month of October, 1854, 
Archbishop Alemany assembled the priests of both dioceses in 
retreat. At the close, October 23rd, His Grace held a conference 
with the clergy. The Regulations embrace eighteen paragraphs. 
One of the paragraphs clearly exhibits the mind of the zealous 
Archbishop on the subject of education for the little ones, and 
doubtless, too, expressed the views of the priests assembled. It 
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reads as follows: Conentur Pastores, quantum fieri potest, 
habere scholas pro pueris et puellis. “Let the pastors endeavor, 
as far as possible, to have schools for boys and girls.” 





THE TESTS OF A TEACHER’S EFFICIENCY 


BROTHER JOHN GARVIN, S. M., MT. ST. JOHN’S NORMAL SCHOOL, 
DAYTON, OHIO 


“Efficiency’’ means a production of effect. To effect means to 
do; to do supposes we know not only what to do but especially 
how to do it, and how to do it in the most speedy, economic 
and satisfactory way. ; 

Given the pupils of a school, the three essentials for educa- 
tion are equipment, instruction, and supervision. Equipment to 
prepare for the work, instruction, the work itself, and supervision, 
to make sure that the work is well done. As to supervision, 
such as it is understood and practiced in the public schools, with 
the system of free principals, visiting supervisors, special teach- 
ers, with district and assistant superintendents, our Catholic 
schools are positively below the medium. As to material equip- 
ment, they are comparatively well-supplied, at least with the 
essentials. But with regard to the most important and most vital 
of all the elements of education — with regard to instruction, 
positively our Catholic schools are comparatively superlative. 

Material equipment in our schools depends upon the generosity 
and good will of the faithful Catholic peop'e of the country, and 
they have done their duty well. The supervision of our schools, 
if such we may call it, — for really it is more of a fleeting vision 
than a supervision — the supervision must depend upon God and 
upon the good will and the conscientious devotedness of our 
teachers. But for the principal and the central work of the 
school — for the instruction — we are forever secure and forever 
supreme, because we have the unfailing and unselfish cooperation 
of the religious orders — we have God and the Church with us, 
and with them on our side what can anything avail against us? 
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Efficiency in material equipment is the affair of our patrons; 
we cannot control it, we can only influence it, and it is useless 
to speak of it, for our patrons are not here. Efficiency in 
supervision is entirely an affair of our superiors; we cannot 
command it, we can only desire it, and it would be impertinent 
to speak of it now, for our superiors are not here. But effi- 
ciency in the most essential work of education — efficiency in 
teaching, is almost entirely the personal work of the teacher — 
little dependent on material equipment, if the pupil is interested, 
and not at all dependent on supervision if the teacher is skillful 
and conscientious — and it would be of some advantage to speak 
of efficiency in the actual and central work of teaching, for we 
are all teachers here. 

The tests of a teacher’s efficiency are threefold in subject, 
corresponding to the threefold capacity as a man, a teacher, and 
a religious. It has been said, “In selecting a teacher, look for 
three things: a man, a scholar and a gentleman — and then as 
much more as you can get; you ‘may get more, you must not 
take less.” 

The tests of a teacher’s efficiency are also threefold in object, 
corresponding to his threefold relations objectively taken, with 
himself, with his branches and with his pupils: His efficiency 
in his general preparation for his professional work; his effi- 
ciency in his immediate preparation for the various lessons of 
the day; and his efficiency in the actual work of teaching the 
pupils. 

I have arranged the tests in two lines — horizontal and ver- 
tical, making a square of three, each way. The horizontal line 
I shall call the length in three capacities: physical as man, 
mental as a student, and spiritual as a religious. The vertical 
line, I shall call the height and depth, in three capacities, cen- 
trally, as relating to the teacher himself, fundamentally relating 
to his work in the preparation of the school lessons, — and 
lastly, professionally in the final and definite work of teaching 
the pupil. 

From this Square of Tests arise nine relations in three col- 
umns of three each: 
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ist. (Centrally) —the Teacher as a man, to himself, to his 
work, to his pupils. 

2nd. (Fundamentally) —the Teacher as a student, to him- 
self, to his work, to his pupils. 

3rd. (Professionally) —the Teacher as a religious, to him- 
self, to his work, to ‘his pupils. 


The Teacher as a Man 


ist Column 
Centrally —in relation to himself, he must have a pleasant 
_ personality. 
\ Fundamentally —in relation to his work, he must have dili- 
gence. 
Professionally — in relation to his pupils, he must have dis- 
cipline. 


The Teacher as a Scholar 
2nd Column 
Centrally — in relation to himself, he must have scholarship. 
Fundamentally —in relation to his work, he must have 
methods. 
Professionally — in relation to his pupils, he must be a master 
of transmission. 


The Teacher as a Religious 
3rd Column 

Centrally —in relation to himself, he must have spirituality. 

Fundamentally —in relation to his work, he must have the 

correct attitude. 

Professionally — in relation to his pupils, he must be a man 

of inspiration. 

Now, it would be manifestly impossible for me to discuss each 
of these nine tests in detail (as in the course of the half hour 
still left to me I should have only three minutes to each test). 
We do not come here as men and women; we are not attending 
this Convention in our capacity as religious; we are here as 
teachers. Therefore | shall leave the physical column of my 
tests to the private cogitation of each individual here; I shall 
leave the religious column to the societies of which we are mem- 
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bers. The central column alone remains; fundamentally, there 
is the test of method in class— but our studies are not here; 
professionally, there is the test of our power of transmission — 
but our pupils are not here; centrally, there remains the test of 
our scholarship — and we are here. 

I shall therefore strike at the very heart of all the squares of 
tests, I shall aim at the bull’s-eye in the target. And, indeed, 
scholarship is the pivotal point of a teacher’s efficiency. Just 
as in a judge we ask for justice, in a soldier we look for bravery, 
in a mother we look for love and solicitude, so also in a teacher 
we expect scholarship. Who says “teacher” says “scholar”; 
the personal and the moral qualities are only secondary to this 
important requisite. 

But scholarship? That is broad and deep, and high and wide 
as the world itself! In its widest sense, indeed, but in the nar- 
rower sense of each one’s own needs and duties, it is quite a 
comprehensible term— easily compassed in three capacities. 
Centrally, in relation to the teacher himself, it is general schol- 
arship. Fundamentally, in relation to his class branches, it is 
the study of methods — the study of methodology. Profession- 
ally, in relation to the pupils of his class, it is the study of the 
child, the study of psychology. 

These three fields comprehend the domain of the teacher’s 
scholarship, broad enough indeed for any life time, but also 
attractive enough for any whole-hearted and serious-minded 
teacher. 

Here again I must select one of the three. If I should wish 
to be encouraging, but not interesting, I would select general 
scholarship. If I should wish to be practical, but not new, | 
would select methodology ; but as I hope to be both encouraging 
and practical, both new and interesting, I shall select psychology. 

We are not met here in a mutual admiration society; we have 
come for a practical purpose, and we should prefer to hear of 
our needs rather than of our achievements. We are a conven- 
tion of teachers who have come to learn how to teach better, 
and we are more ready to hear of our shortcomings than of our. 
merits. It is a pleasant custom of the Republicans in their con- 
ventions to “point with pride” to their achievements; on the 
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other hand, the Democrats “view with alarm” these same 
achievements and boasts of the Republicans. We are living 
under a Democratic administration; we are fighting in a war to 
make the world safe for democracy —let us, then, be good 
Democrats in this convention of teachers, and let us “view with 
alarm” the comparatively little attention that is paid by teachers 
to the study of psychology. 

If general scholarship can be called our stock-in-trade, then 
methodology and psychology can be called our tools-in-trade. 
Methodology looks to the methods employed in transmission, 
but psychology goes still deeper, and studies the very conditions 
of the studies and of the pupils that are most favorable to the 
transmission of knowledge. Psychology is the necessary cor- 
rective of methodology. Methodology may be studied in the 
quiet of one’s own room by planning a mode of presentation 
and a method of transmission, but psychology comes in to 
square methodology with the life and capacities of the child, 
where the teacher who neglects the study would be squaring his 
methods with his own mature faculties and ample capacities. 
Psychology is methodology put to work on the child as he is, 
and not on the child such as the teacher might suppose him to be. 

People that follow a trade have a handbook of their trade, 
and their trade journal. The handbook guides them in the 
methods and standard processes; the trade journal keeps them 
abreast of the newest improvements in the trades and of the 
latest influences which affect their brotherhood of tradesmen. 
It is the same with the teacher. Methodology is his manual of 
methods and standard processes, but psychological works serve 
as the trade journals of education, keeping the teacher abreast 
of the newest and best improvements and discoveries in the 
method of transmitting instruction. 

A burning question of the day is whether the work of educa- 
tion is an art or a science. Both positions have able defenders, 
and it would be difficult to decide which side is right.. Method- 
ology alone would make instruction a work of art, a skilled 
labor in the application of certain processes in which the per- 
sonal element and interpretation of the teacher enters for a 
great deal. Psychology is distinctly and unmistakably a science, 
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depending upon experimentation and looking to the establish- 
ment of general principles for the careful study of individual 
cases. Perhaps both sides are right, and that education is both 
an art and a science, and needs the aid of both methodology and 
psychology. Methodology alone would require the teacher to 
be a born artist in order to have any degree of success. Psy- 
chology would be able to make any intelligent scholar of meth- 
ods into a fairly competent teacher. 

I take the position that seems to be fairly won and estab- 
lished by the most eminent educators of the day: that psychol- 
ogy is the science that underlies the art of pedagogy — just as 
mathematics is the science that underlies the arts of drawing 
and of painting, or the science of anatomy underlies the prac- 
tical art of surgery as well as the fine art of sculpture. There 
have been sculptors without great knowledge of anatomy, but 
the greatest sculptors have been the greatest students of the 
science of anatomy. The personality of the artist and his spir- 
itual instinct of beauty, and form, and fitness, were aided and 
improved, corrected and perfected by his impersonal and scien- 
tific knowledge of the matter and form upon which he was 
working. The art is subjective, the science is objective. 

There comes a time in the career of every artist when his 
native talent instinctively seeks the aid of the science of his art, 
of the “grammar” of his form, and he can never become a pro- 
ficient artist without this solid backing and foundation in the 
unchangeable laws of science. The sculptor’s art brings dreams 
of beauty and form, but he holds them to earth and to common- 
sense by studying the laws of anatomy. The painter’s art brings 
visions of beauty and form, but he, too, must hold them to earth 
and to common sense by observing the laws of perspective and 
of drawing as formulated in the science of mathematics. So 
also may the teacher be an artist in education, but if he is a 
true and conscientious and progressive artist, there comes a 
time when his subjective art almost instinctively seeks the aid 
of objective science; there comes a time when he realizes more 
and more that the material of his art is the body and mind and 
soul of the child — something quite external to his own visions 
of beauty and fitness; something that exists for its own sake, 
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and not for the sake of his art; a being that has laws of its 
own, and that is made for something better than to be the mere 
raw material of the art of the pedagogue. 


This is therefore the test I have selected of all the nine tests, 
as being the most pertinent and timely —the test of devotion 
to psychology — not in its scientific name, but in its fact and 
essence. Many a teacher has had the practice of psychology 
before the theory; he has mastered some of the principles of the 
science in actual life, in the study of the child, and in his ways 
and adaptations, in order to instruct and educate efficiently, just 
as many a mother has much of the practice of psychology with- 
out any of its classifications and terminology, because she works 
the problems by the aid of scientific rules, but she does not and 
cannot formulate the rules. 


There comes a time in the life and practice of every teacher 
when he has mastered the difficulties of discipline and the nice- 
ties of transmission, and he begins to see some coordination, 
some classification, in short, some scientific rules at the base of 
what he used to think was only an art. He was an artist, and 
now he becomes a philosopher; he used to do, and now he be- 
gins to examine why he does so, and how he does it, and in 
what way he might do it better and better. He used to study 
the subjects he had to teach; now he begins to study the objects 
to whom he is expected to teach these subjects; he begins to 
study the child; he is moving from the art of pedagogy into the 
science of psychology; he is moving from subjective to objec- 
tive; from the region of taste and choice, into the region of law 
and principle; from the raw material in which he worked, into 
the living mind and soul of the child for whom he is working — 
in short, he is coming out of the laboratory into the factory, out 
of the hothouse into the open field. The teacher can learn his 
methodology in the dead lessons of the study, much as the sur- 
geon can learn anatomy on the corpse in the dissecting-room, 
but psychology is to education what surgery is to anatomy — it 
is working in the life, where every stroke counts for better or 
worse, and where the methods and devices recommended by 
pedagogy must be adapted te the life and activities of the indi- 
vidual child. 
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Psychology may sound like the name of a new science, espec- 
ially as applied to education, but there is nothing new about 
it except the name— (and some of the absurd pretensions 
which fakir-psychologists claim for it!) The combination of 
psychology with education may appear new to some, but this is 
the age of new combinations, and nothing surprises us, after it 
has once demonstrated its usefulness. Air is as old as creation, 
and ships are as old as Egypt, but air-ships are new; a bird is 
an old idea, and a man is an old idea, but a bird-man is the 
newest of the new. 


We live in an age of motion and progress and combinations, 
when every art and science tries to avail itself of any other art 
or science that may be of service. Psychology, the newest of 
the sciences, has been eagerly seized upon and drafted into the 
service of all the arts and all the sciences and all the trades — 
especially by the newer ones. We hear of the psychology of 
advertising, and we are victims of it ourselves every time we 
think of soap. It’s “Ivory Soap— it floats,” or it’s “Ivory 
Soap, 9934% pure” — after all, only an application of the psy- 
chological law of repetition. Every time we see a soda foun- 
tain we picture Coco-Cola, or when we see a bull it’s a Bull 
Durham, and every white-capped waiter is a Cream of Wheat 
man,—only an application of the psychological law of asso- 
ciation. 

In fact, the arts of salesmanship and advertising are largely 
built on the principles of psychology, and if there are any arts 
that more nearly resemble the art of instructing children I would 
like to hear of them. With all respect, and in a higher sense, 
we teachers are advertisers and salesmen. Like them, we have 
goods to transmit, and like them, we want to attract attention 
to our wares. I should like to push the comparison further, but 
I suspect it would border on the ridiculous, for, unlike the pur- 
chasers of material goods, our customers, the students, pay the 
price first, and then we have all the trouble in the world to get 
their attention, and worse than that, they try to dodge out of 
the shop without taking their package. We have to induce or 
even to force them into taking the goods home and looking them 
over, when they would rather chuck them under the counter or 
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heave them over some bush by the roadside or down some 
cellarway on the street. Knowledge is queer merchandise in 
deed, and selling knowledge is a queer business. 

We have heard of psychology in the art of writing attractive 
and convincing circulars; of psychology in the practice of medi 
cine, where bread-pills and sugared water work wonders with 
the help of suggestion ; of psychology in politics, where men are 
led whither they would not, and by whom they want not, to do 
what they will not. In fact, psychology is in place in all trans- 
actions where men deal with men. Every one who deals with 
men tries to learn men, and to understand the workings of the 
human mind and the impulses of the human soul. Now, of all 
professional men, who deals most exclusively with the mind and 
soul of man than the teacher? —and he deals with the minds 
and souls which are yet undeveloped, and in a sort of nascent 
state, in which they are more susceptible and more changeable 
than ever. Of all men in the world, the teacher needs psychol- 
ogy most, and of all men he can use it most nobly, for he will 
use it, not for his own selfish ends, as do the quacks and fakir- 
showmen, not for private gain, as do the salesmen, and not for 
unworthy ends, as do so many politicians. 

The science of psychology has had a peculiar experience. 
Theoretically, one of the highest and noblest of studies, it has 
been put to the most ignoble uses; its skirts drag in the mud 
while its head is in the higher regions. Practically, of the most 
incalculable benefit to every one who deals with men, it has been 
theoretically refined and almost sublimated, until it seems the 
most unpractical and unreliable of sciences. Ignoble practice 
has disgraced it, and unwarranted theorizing has discredited it. 

Psychology is an investigation into the powers and activities 
of the soul. Like the cuckoo in the woods, it speaks with a two- 
fold voice, which sets us looking and guessing from what direc- 
tion it comes. And this is easily understood as soon as we begin 
to ask the definition of the science. Like the cuckoo, it answers 
with a voice, ‘at once far off and near.” One voice tells us 
that psychology is the science of the powers of the soul as far as 
they are known by consciousness; another voice tells us that 
psychology is the science of the activities of the soul, as far as 
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they can be reached through the informing envelope of the body 
and its senses. Both voices belong to one and the same science ; 
it is only the listeners who are mistaken. Each side is proud of 
the voice, but one claims it comes from the spirit, and the other 
that it comes from the body. The metaphysician speaks for the 
spirit, the physiologist speaks for the body; both are greatly 
right, and both are a little wrong. The true psychologist speaks 
for both the soul and the body. He is not ashamed of his soul 
being associated with the body, as the metaphysician seems to 
be; he is not anxious that the body should rank equal with the 
spirit, as the physiologist seems to be. 

Educational psychology emphasizes the union of the soul and 
the body. It is never misled into the purely spiritual or into 
the purely physical— for the very good reason that it doubts 
and discredits all such abstractions, and takes man as he is, an 
intimate union of soul and body, the soul acting through the 
senses. of the body, the body reacting upon the powers of the 
soul. Sufficient for this world is the knowledge thereof; where 
man’s spirit shall go, when it has been disembodied, is a ques- 
tion of morals; and what it shall do, is a question of theology. 

~The importance of the bearing of the truths and investiga- 
tions of psychology upon the work of education can hardly be 
overestimated, and one of the most decisive tests of the activity, 
the progressiveness and the efficiency of a teacher is his attitude 
towards the study and the experiments in this science. Edu- 
cators are everywhere becoming more and more convinced of 
the direct influence of psychological knowledge upon school 
instruction. There has been a revolution in certain departments 
of education, and a wonderful advance made, due to the better 
understanding of the interdependence of mind and body. Some 
teachers are naturally inclined to belittle any suggestion of 
improvement in educational methods by means of science. It is 
because they associate science with physical forces and the pow- 
ers of nature, and reckon that education has to do only with 
moral forces. It is a great mistake, and they will pay dearly 
for every day they delay in revising their position. 

Evidently, upon undertaking some work, it is of the utmost 
importance that we have correct and definite views about its 
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purpose. The view is all-important; it is the single eye that 
makes the whole body lightsome. Now, it is well to ask our- 
selves whether we have correct and definite views as to what 
we are to accomplish by the education we are giving, and 
whether we have the correct practices as to how we are to 
accomplish the work. Such correct views and correct practices 
are certainly the better half of efficiency. Skill and determina- 
tion in carrying our work to a successful issue remain yet to 
confirm the work. 

The study of psychology has cleared up many a dark and 
uncertain question ; experimentation has tested the ordinary and 
traditional practices of education, and has proved that some of 
our theories are unsound. The lovers of tradition and the ene- 
mies of new things are inclined to oppose innovations; but if 
they have read the history of education from the earliest time, 
they will recognize that these seeming innovations are really the 
better part of the old practices that were lost in a general revo- 
lution of methods; if the lovers of tradition have not read the 
history of education they have no right to contradict, and they 
have no claim to be called lovers of tradition because they 
cannot love what they do not know. 

Tradesmen who are ambitious to succeed and to advance, 
keep in touch with the literature of their craft; professional 
men who are anxious to improve their work and their methods, 
keep in touch with the literature of their professions, and teach- 
ers who are anxious to increase their efficiency will keep abreast 
with all the improvements of their profession — and keeping 
abreast means not only to know of the latest, but to know every 
subject of importance, no matter how old, that has a bearing 
on the teaching methods of to-day. Methodology is the art of 
teachers; psychology is their science, and the history of educa- 
tion is their literature. It is useless to impeach the general prin- 
ciples of psychology, as being the theories of a comparatively 
new science; the science is not new, for it is as old as philoso- 
phy, and the theories have been established by experimentation 
that is beyond dispute. Psycho'ogy is much nearer its complete 
development than are physics and chemistry, and yet the the- 
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ories and principles of these natural sciences are accepted and 
acted upon with the most astonishing success. 

I have selected twelve points in education on which the cur- 
rent, or at least the traditional practice of some teachers is 
most at variance with the tested and approved findings of sound 
psychology. Evidently I shall not have time to develop the 
discussion. I shall merely mention the principles and content 
myself with developing two of the contentions at greater length. 

The first and the most important — because the most funda- 
mental — relates to the very conception of education. Sound 
psychology and ‘sound experimental philosophy, attested by the 
practice of mankind in all ages, defines education as “Knowl- 
edge put to work”, “the pursuit of what makes men do better 
and live more fully”, “a preparation of man for action.” Op- 
posed to this is the theory of general discipline—the doctrine 
“It does not matter what you study so long as you study it 
well.” This is the so-called grindstone theory, which reckons 
the content of the study as merely accidental, the discipline 
gained as being the primary and essential purpose. It puts a 
premium on knowledge for the sake of knowledge, while educa- 
tional psychology maintains that nothing is of real consequence 
in education except it be incorporated into a man’s life and aid 
him in his adjustment with the world about him. 

Education is “knowledge put to work,” just as morality is 
“religion put to work.” Let me insist a little more upon this 
analogy between morality and education, between the education 
of the heart and the education of the intellect, because it can be 
pressed very close home to each one of us. Each one of us 
knows in his heart that we are what we do and not what we 
say or what we know. Morality is “religion put to work.” I 
might be able to recite the Commandments of God, the entire 
catechism, even the entire theology, but as long as I don’t live 
the knowledge, and incorporate it into my conduct, my religion is 
vain, for I do not even know rightly and truly until I act my 
knowledge. “If any man will do His Will, he shall know the 
doctrine,” says St. John, and Bishop Spalding says “Only so 
much do I know as I have lived.” 
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It is evident that a teacher must have a correct conception of 
education, a deep sense of its real meaning and purpose, other- 
wise his work will be nullified from the very start. His work 
may be conscientious, painstaking and even skillful in its way, 
but it will be all in the wrong direction. His very thoroughness 
will only lead him further away from the real purpose of educa- 
tion. Correct views at the beginning will insure all the work 
that follows. But the view that education is a system of rolling 
up mere knowledge is the greatest evil that has befallen our 
system of instruction. It has even penetrated into our religious 
instruction, and unless we take thought most seriously and stop 
short to see the real import of our system, we are inclined to 
go ahead gaily and hopefully in the belief that instruction and 
lecturing will make children religious and moral. We know 
better in our better moments; we know better in our heart of 
hearts; and we also know better as time passes and as life and 
action test and show the real morality of our pupils. 

If morality is “religion put to work,” then education is 
“knowledge put to work.” It is like faith without good works 
in the moral order. The same rule should hold in the intel- 
lectual order. The doctor may be learned, he may be skillful 
in materia medica and chemical analysis, but if he cannot diag- 
nose a case, if he cannot prescribe at the bedside, his knowledge 
has failed in action, and his education has been a selfish sham. 
The architect may be a mine of constructional information, but 
if he cannot plan or build a house, his training was wrong. It 
sounds like a utilitarian doctrine, and indeed I maintain that all 
education is for utility, as all religion and morality are for 
action. Quid hoc ad aeternitatem? in the moral order, has its 
counterpart in the educational order Quid hoc ad vitam? If 
we question the utility of things for everlasting life, we have as 
good a right to question the utility of educational matter for the 
interests and work of this life. And after all what is a utilitar- 
ian? Simply one whe refers the useful to th- stseless — and 
who does not? 

A second principle of sound psychology relates to the motor- 
mindedness of children. It is a direct contradiction to the old 
theory of “innate ideas,” on which our word “education” is 
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based. Browning in Paracelsus gives the theory of innate ideas 
to be “educed” from the mind, rather than to be induced into 
the mind :— 


“There is a center in us all 

Where truth abides in fullness, and to know 
Rather consists in opening out a way , 
Whence the imprisoned splendor may escape 

Than in effecting an entrance for a light 

Supposed to be without.” 


Diametrically opposed to this theory of inborn ideas that must 
be “educed”, of a germ-deposit that must be fostered and devel- 
oped, of an interior light that must be liberated, is the motor- 
idea of instruction, which asserts: “Nothing reaches the intel- 
lect except through the medium of the senses.” The senses 
must be addressed rather than the reason, and this is especially 
the case with children. From the earliest age the “sense-hun- 
ger” is great, in proportion as the power of reasoning is small, 
and sound psychological principles tell us to avail ourselves of 
this extreme wide-awakeness and susceptibility of the senses in 
our instruction of children. 

Some of us may have a morbid fear of the acting on the 
senses and watching the reaction. The very name suggests 
“sensuality”, and sensuality suggests sin! Here is the touchy 
point with some of the opponents of psychology. It comes so 
close to religion and morals! And it always insists upon the 
bodily part of every mental operation! And there is an un- 
spoken but deep-founded feeling that we ought to be ashamed 
of our bodies as unworthy and degraded appendages of what 
would otherwise be noble and soaring spirits! Bit as the old 
expression is, we face a condition and not a theory; the body, 
like the persons of the poor, we have always with us; we cannot 
ignore it, much as some of us might like to pass it over, and the 
sooner we accept it wholly and frankly and even joyfully, the 


- better! 


There is a taint of wrong-headed asceticism mixed with a 
good deal of well-justified fear, in our treatment of the body. 
The fear is wholesome indeed, but the treatment is not. If we 
are temples of the Holy Ghost, if God the Son deigned to clothe 
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Himself with a body like ours, if we are ranked only a little 
below the angels, we cannot feel justified in blushing over our 
physical habitation, ignoring its evident claims of kinship with 
the soul, in treating children as if they were disembodied spirits, 
and in wishing that they were such indeed. 

School children are “spoiling” for “sensation” work and 
activity, and some teachers are scandalized; children are nat- 
urally motor-minded, and some teachers expect them to sit still 
and photograph things with their eyes and register things with 
their ears, when they are tingling all over with sensations that 
could register and record the knowledge far more surely and 
effectively on the brain. Children have the “feelers” of all 
their senses stretched out in all directions to register sensations, 
like the antennz of a wireless station, and some teachers are con- 
tent simply to blow windy lectures upon these papillae, as the 
breezes blow upon the swaying antenne of the wireless, with no 
electrical wave to wake up an answering electric shock; they are 
content to pass over these papilla, and to address a reason that 
is not developed and cannot understand. As’ well show colors 
to a blind man or teach music to a deaf-mute. The good old 
schools worked the pupils and they liked it, but some of our 
newer “lecture” schools work the teacher tired and talk the 
pupil tired. 

Sound psychology teaches us to address the senses of the 
child and develop the reason through sensations. To take only 
one concrete instance as typical of all. In teaching the spelling 
or definition of words, it is more in keeping with the require- 
ments and capacities of the child to have him act as many of 
the words as he can, and to motorize as much of the idea as he 
can. Hearing them, seeing them, writing them, sounding them, 
all these are sensations, indeed, but it is better to appeal to 
motor-sensations, because children are more motor-minded than 
they are eye-minded or ear-minded. Give the meaning of a 
word to children, tell them to try and act it— and trust them 
to interpret it into their own motor-ideas. The result will be a 
most agreeable surprise and a revelation to any doubting teacher. 
And it will be instruction in the best sense of the word, for it 
will be “knowledge put to work.” 
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I have touched upon two out of many important principles of 
psychology, and have explained them to a very limited extent. 
I shall repeat them in the form of propositions. 

1. Education is knowledge put to work — and no knowledge 
that cannot be put to work is worth acquiring in school; it is 
mere information that can be found on demand. 

2. Whatever reaches the intellect comes through the senses, 
and the motor-sensations are the strongest in children. It is 
useless to appeal to reason alone, because it is yet undeveloped. 

There are ten other principles of educational psychology that 
I shall recall as tests of our methods of efficiency. I can do 
no more than name them, but they will be recognized by all 
progressive teachers as principles that are grounded in human 
nature and demonstrated by actual experience and repeated 
observation. 

1. Memory cannot be commandeered. We cannot “make up 
our minds,” we cannot “resolve” to memorize; there must be 
some apperception, some association, or some motor-sensation. 

2. Memory cannot be improved; what seems like improve- 
ment is only transference. We are born with a certain capacity, 
with certain kinds of memory, and the sum remains constant. 

3. Logical arrangement is not always the reasonable arrange- 
ment for children. Facts are not always best learned and mas- 
tered in the same order in which they logically set themselves 
after they have been learned. Science used to commence with 
definitions and general principles; the newer method begins with 
experiments and particular cases. 

4. In some branches the child’s mind moves best from 
wholes to details; in other branches from details to wholes. 
Language is best learned like the child learns walking — from 
wholes to details, from outside to inside. Geography is best 
learned like the child learns arithmetic — from details to wholes, 
from inside to outside. : 

5. Psychology tells us to utilize the larger muscles and 
senses of the child before the smaller and finer. A child nat- 
urally and reasonably writes in a large hand — it is a mistake to 
start with developing the finer muscles of his hand, the finer 
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sensibilities of his eye, whether in penmanship, drawing or clay- 
modeling. 

6. The natural procedure is from idea or thing to the word 
which represents it. The old discredited way was from word 
to idea, a difficult route to travel, and many stopped on the road 
and never arrived. 

7. In the prevailing love for independence and for originality 
some teachers have come to look down upon imitation as un- 
worthy of a free being. But psychology tells us that imitation 
in the young is the basis of all improvement; that it is a natural 
and wholesome instinct; that the power of imitation is almost a 
measure of a child’s intelligence; that children who do not or 
cannot imitate well are a'ways dull; and that all through school 
life, the more imitative a pupil is, the more educable he is. 

8. There is a false and hyper-morality that leads some 
teachers to fear the imagination, and to suppress its activities 
as much as possible as being immoral and dangerous. It needs 
to be trained and controlled and fostered, because it is the 
greatest of all our physico-human powers. It is the very main- 
spring of all the creations and improvements made by the 
human race. 

9g. There is also an undue fear of curiosity in the young. 
Children are naturally inquisitive; they are living question- 
marks, but their curiosity seems to decrease as they pass 
through the grades, and by the time they reach the high school 
classes they are dumb, and the curiosity has shifted — for it is 
the teacher who must ask all the questions. It may be a policy 
of self-dependence for the teacher may be limited in his 
resources, or it may be a policy of selfishness, for he may be 
only lazy. In any case, his policy fails, as all mere policy 
deserves to fail when set against principle, and it has a queer 
boomerang reaction — because, if he does his duty at all, the 
more he suppresses searching and questioning in his pupils, the 
more questioning and searching he will have to do himself. 

10. Repetition as a mode of fixing things in the memory 
must be conscious, otherwise it fails. Mere mechanical repeti- 
tion, under the impression that it will create a correct habit is 
a delusion and a snare. Witness the gait of a person. Does he 
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improve his style of walking by mere unconscious repetition? 
On the contrary, it gets worse and worse, and bad habits become 
only the more fixed. Athletic directors tell us that physical 
exercise such as deep-breathing or running, must be taken con- 
sciously, that is, attentively, otherwise it is without benefit. 
Psychological experiments have proved that the same rule holds 
for the mind. 

These are propositions, such as business men call “ticklers”, 
to invite discussion, and to reveal the true standing of the busi- 
ness. If teaching is our trade, and if scholarship is our trade- 
mark, then methodology and psychology are the eyes and the 
hands of our trade. Methodology studies the subjects that must 
be imparted to the pupils; it looks at them from the point of 
view of the studies themselves, and may be called the eye of 
teaching. Psychology studies the pupils to whom the subjects 
must be imparted; it looks at them from the point of view of 
the student as a human being, and seeks to apply the learning 
to the best advantage; it may be called the hand of teaching. 
Now, to test the efficiency of a tradesman, or an artist, we test 
both his eye and his hand, but of the two, the hand is the more 
important. The artist’s eye may be able to plan a beautiful 
piece of work, but it remains for the hand to accomplish the 
work. The eye of the general may be able to plan a great bat- 
tle; yet it remains for his skill to win the battle. But unlike 
the artist, who finds docile and obedient material ready to take 
form and color at his command, the general finds himself op- 
posed by a human element, active, inventive and determined as 
himself. In the same manner, the skilled eye of the teacher, 
trained in methodology, might be able to plan a system of 
imparting education to the best advantage, but it remains for 
his hand to apply the method to the living, shifting, uncertain, 
human element that he finds he must work with, and only a 
knowledge of psychology will help him to meet this most vital 
and critical part of his work. And final practical efficiency is 
best judged at this final and practical part of the teacher’s work. 
There, in the actual meeting of pupil and teacher, the human 
with the human, is the critical work, and then is the psycholog- 
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ical moment upon which all the previous preparation and all 
the previous work depend. 

The study of psychology is therefore a study of efficiency at 
close range. General scholarship is to the teacher what general 
drilling is to the soldier. The closer scholarship of methodology 
is to the teacher what the study of strategy from the text-books 
is to the officer at the war school; but the closest of all scholar- 
ship, the mastery of psychology, is to the teacher what the study 
of actual campaigns in the field is to the general. 

Teachers sometimes complain that their work in the class is 
indefinite and unsatisfactory. They complain that there are no 
definite rules and principles, and that there is too much of the 
personal element, too much of the uncertain human element. 
This is tantamount to a complaint that teaching is an art, where 
the personal element, and especially where the more volatile and 
uncertain part of the personal element, that is to say, the tem- 
perament, enters very largely. Teaching, to such teachers, is 
only an art, because they make it such. Education is a science 
and its application in teaching is an art, just as mathematics is 
the science of space, form and magnitude, but drawing is an 
art, in representing these elements. ‘Education uses the science 
of psychology in the study of that personal human element 
which must enter into all teaching, both from the teacher’s side 
and from the pupil’s side, but it insists more upon the funda- 
mental human element, which is much alike in all pupils. It 
studies the workings of the mind and soul of man, and there 
are many laws and principles which have been discovered and 
which hold true of the basic human element in every point, (as 
a “genus” of the man), independent of that element of temper- 
ament and character which forms the “differentia” so to speak, 
the distinguishing mark of the individual species. 

Considered in this light, the work of teaching ought to com- 
bine the interest of an art with the novelty of a science. Surely 
it cannot be called a monotonous occupation. The matter of 
instruction may be old, the methods may be old, but the pupils 
themselves, the most interesting part of the system, are ever 
new, and ever developing. This continual change and develop- 
ment of the human element in the classroom constitutes the 
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very test of the efficiency of the teacher. If the pupil element 
in a classroom were as constant as the studies and as the 
methods of instruction, there would soon be a mechanical per- 
fection, such as has been almost reached in certain classes of 
machinery. Efficiency for any serious teacher would soon stand 
near one hundred per cent and “full-speed ahead”, like an 
ocean steamer striking the open sea, and would become a con- 
stant in the equation of teaching. 

This uncertain and varying human element of our classrooms 
is best met by the principles of psychology, which teaches us 
the laws of these variations in the human mind and soul. This 
educational psychology must not be confounded with that 
physico-psycho biology, which treats man more as a perfected 
animal, which smacks somewhat of the barnyard and the breed- 
ing-stable, and which has done so much to discredit the findings 
of true psychology. This true psychology is the study of the 
human soul expressing itself. through the senses of the body 
and receiving its education through the medium of these same 
senses. It is a scientific technical knowledge that makes us 
serenely patient in a work which would otherwise seem to be a 
hopeless tangle. 

Of a great teacher, the poet Lowell said: “He wisely taught 
because more wise to learn.” Psychology may be for some of 
us something to learn, and teachers, of all men, the guides of 
the young, ought to be wise. Whether we are young or whether 
we are old, we are all progressive teachers; we should live in 
the present, and profit by all the means that science places at 
our disposal. Old men are apt to be behind their times, and 
young men are apt to be ahead of them, at least in spirit. It 
is the old story of the prophet Joel (2:28) :—“Your young men 
shall see visions and your old men shall dream dreams.” Effi- 
ciency is not in the dreams of the past nor in the visions of 
the future—it is entirely of the present; it is the practical com- 
mercial factor of education, which lies not in the system, nor 
in the studies, nor in the pupils, but primarily and essentially 
in the teacher himself. 

No wonder that people demand efficiency in the teacher more 
than in any other element. He is the determining factor of 
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the school; he is the one that imparts life and motion to the 
system; without efficiency in his teaching, all other efficiency, 
such as in equipment, in supervision, in text-books, in the cur- 
riculum, falls short. A truly efficient teacher can teach on 
a log in the woods, for his equipment. As was said of Mark 
Hopkinson, he could galvanize a mummy curriculum into life; 
he can infuse interest and method into a hopelessly unpeda- 
gogic text-book, and by whatever name he may call it, this 
efficiency is generated by his interest in his pupils as human 
beings, by his knowledge of the laws and principles and work- 
ings of the human soul. And this knowledge is educational 
psychology — the science of efficiency. 





METHODS OF TEACHING RELIGION 


REVEREND PATRICK J. MCCORMICK, PH.D., CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Our Catholic teachers may not be as familiar as the clergy 
with an important article entitled “The Unification of Cate- 
chetical Instruction”, contributed to the Ecclesiastical Review 
for March by the Rev. Roderick MacEachen. The article bears 
an editorial note stating that it has been examined and approved 
by competent authority in Rome. It brings the message that 
catechetical instruction is to be reformed throughout the Catholic 
world. Pope Benedict XV is about to resume the work of the 
Vatican Council in behalf of a universal catechism. The pre- 
liminary work has in fact already begun. Father MacEachen 
says: “Copies of all the different catechisms have been sent to 
Rome by the Bishops of the world. Those that are written in 
strange languages are now being translated into one of the 
familiar tongues. These catechisms will be used as directive mat- 
ter in the compilation of the new text.” 

The proposed doctrinal unification will be a kind of codifica- 
tion. It will do for Christian doctrine what the new code has 
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done so admirably for Canon Law. It will be in reality a codi- 
fication of Christian doctrine. Without doubt there are many 
real advantages to come from an official and universal text for 
catechetical instruction: from one that will be theologically ac- 
curate and pedagogically well constructed, and it is safe to say 
that in no part of the Christian world will the benefits be more 
evident than in our country, for with us in recent years could 
easily be seen the best reasons for such a common text, con- 
formable at once to the language of the country and that of the 
child of foreign parentage. 

The new catechism will not appear, however, until many seri- 
ous difficulties are overcome, and it will have its own peculiar 
disadvantages. No one understands these better than Pope 
Benedict himself, for as Father MacEachen says: “He has 
studied the question from every side. He has pondered over 
the needs of his spiritual children in all parts of the world. His 
plans embrace the wise solution of the problem with all its 
obstacles. He will carry out a project that is far greater than 
the issuance of a Little Catechism for the universal Church. He 
will establish a unified system of religious teaching that will be 
universal. He will institute a unification of Christian doctrine 
that will be all-comprehensive.” 


Some phases of the plan for this stupendous work are out- 
lined. Three theologians are to be selected to draft the texts; 
a commission will also be appointed for the compilation of the 
final version, and this latter will be submitted to the Bishops of 
the world for their examination and to elicit their suggestions. 
It is clear, of course, that such a comprehensive work can only 
be forecasted at present in a very general way. It will require 
years to bring the project to completion, and in that time many 
important modifications may be made. Meanwhile Christian 
doctrine must be taught and with the best means at hand. The 
prospect of the new and official catechism is encouraging but it 
does not offer any present solution of our many difficulties. Even 
when it does appear, great a blessing as it will be, when we shall 
have a trustworthy text from the doctrinal viewpoint, and at the 
same time one pedagogically sound, all of our problems will not 
have been solved. The new catechism itself will have to be 
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taught. It will not work automatically. If it is to be a finer 
instrument than any we have yet used, it will demand greater 
skill from the teacher. For present and future needs, conse- 
quently, it is still quite pertinent to examine the matter of our 
methods of teaching religion. 

The success of a method depends for the most part upon the 
efficiency of the teacher. In a paper on methods of teaching 
religion it is not out of place, we believe, to remark at the out- 
set, that in our program for improvement in teaching religion 
the first consideration should be the status of the teacher. Our 
Catholic teachers must be trained to teach religion. If we de- 
mand that the normal school or novitiate train them and equip 
them with pedagogical skill, give them not only a knowledge of 
methods but a course of training in them so that when they 
appear in the schools they command a method for every subject 
they teach, we can make no exception to the detriment of re- 
ligion. Catholic teachers should have their special method for 
this subject before all others, and they should be grounded in 
the principles on which their special method rests. One who is 
familiar with the present condition of our teaching of religion 
can scarcely refrain from making such an observation as this, 
trite as it may appear, for all improvements in methods is con- 
ditioned by improvement in teacher-training. And we venture 
the assertion that not even Pope Benedict’s catechism will suc- 
ceed unless the teachers are trained properly to use it. 

The catechetical method, all know, is not a new one but on 
the contrary about the most venerable we have. It antedates 
Christianity. In the earliest Christian schools it was so much 
used that it gave its name both to teacher and school. Our 
teachers have been familiar with it from childhood. By it they 
were themselves taught. It has in short been the most commonly 
used method in our schools and our successes and failures have 
been very much bound up with it. According to present indica- 
tions it is destined to be more extensively used in the future. 
Now, the catechetical method is but one kind of method. By 
its nature simple and flexible it is adaptable to use in the teach- 
ing of many subjects. Years ago most of the subjects of the 
curriculum were taught by a catechetical method. There were 
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catechisms of history, geography and physiology. This method 
encouraged the briefest kind of presentation of a subject in book 
form and for that reason perhaps as much as any other was it 
so widely used. It depended for its success, like any other 
method, on the skill and ability of a teacher. Before going 
further may we not inquire, Why has it been discarded as a 
method for most of our present-day subjects? Was it merely 
because the method was old? Or, was it because this simple 
and ready weapon for teaching had too many shortcomings to 
make it any longer available? Long usage would not banish it 
from the schools, rather would it tend to keep it there, for the 
schools are notoriously conservative. It was the abuse of it, 
we are constrained to believe, and the neglect of its primary 
principles, which forced the catechetical method into the back- 
ground and into the disrepute in which it is commonly held. 

In this paper on the methods of teaching religion, it would be 
impossible, even if it were desirable, to treat of all the methods 
with which the subject might be taught. It may, therefore, be 
best to concentrate attention on our most common method, the 
catechetical, to view it in conjunction with its necessary auxiliary 
methods and to examine the principles on which it rests and 
depends for successful operation. 

For successful use the catechetical method must have its 
auxiliaries. In itself it does not furnish even the bare necessaries 
or essentials in method. Without the supplementary methods it 
results in verbal memorizing and the appearance rather than the 
reality of learning. With that sort of result no doubt many are 
familiar. What ridiculous answers have we not heard in cate- 
chetical recitations; what ludicrous distortions of the words of 
the text in the answers of the children, and what innumerable 
instances have we not known of the failures in study when 
question and answer work had characterized the course in Chris- 
tian doctrine! This could not be possible if the lesson had 
been properly taught, if the teacher had done what the cate- 
chetical method required him to do for his pupils. 

We have said that this method does not supply even the barest 
essentials for teaching; it requires auxiliary methods, and 
furthermore it rests upon and depends upon certain primary 
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principles for successful teaching. The latter principles are not 
peculiar to the catechetical method; they are the basic prin- 
ciples of all method and must be respected if any subject is to 
be successfully taught. ; 

A glance at a typical lesson in one of our current catechisms 
will enforce this view. It contains the substance of the lesson 
in the form of question and answer. But where is the prepara- 
tion of the material for presentation to the child’s mind? Where 
is the exposition of it? Where the necessary illustration and 
correlation with the child’s mental content? Yet all of these 
and more must be attended to before the child may know the 
answer to the question. Hence the necessity for the auxiliary 
methods and devices that the teacher must draw upon if his 
work is to be effective. What these auxiliary methods are, and 
what their use, will perhaps better appear if we examine some 
of the principles of method referred to above and on which the 
catechist must depend if he uses the traditional method. 

Father MacEachen quotes Pope Benedict as saying that truths 
memorized by children without understanding are of little or no 
value to them. “The truths,” he says, “should be regulated ac- 
cording to the capacity of the child.” Here is an excellent refer- 
ence to one of the fundamental principles of method, viz., 
adaptation or adjustment, the regulating of the truths to the 
capacity of the learner. Unless the thoughts to be perceived be 
so adjusted to the child’s intelligence, and in language suitable 
to his needs, the first step in the way of acquiring knowledge is 
not to be accomplished. While this adjustment may be in a 
certain measure realized for the children of a grade or a given 
age in a text-book, it is the teacher’s office to see that it is realized 
for all the children of his care. In the first place then we note 
the principle of adaptation or adjustment, and with it call atten- 
tion to what the teacher has to do if he uses a catechism in order 
to supply what the catechetical method does not give him. He 
must make the approach to the thought and present it in lan- 
guage suitable to present needs. 

The second principle to be noted is that of interest, the funda- 
mental nature of which none will question. It is like stating a 
platitude to say nowadays that for successful teaching interest 
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must be aroused and sustained. By it are conditioned the quality 
of attention and the character of the impression given the child’s 
.mind. But how is it aroused and maintained? By the mere 
reading or proposing of a question as in the catechism? Per- 
haps in a rare case it may be. But will it be increased or main- 
tained by merely explaining or offering the answer? Here is 
where the teacher’s skill is invoked, and here his resort to more 
than catechism is imperative. Interest may begin with a ques- 
tion; it may also cease with an answer. It is the teacher’s place 
to see that it is thoroughly aroused with the question and sus- 
tained sufficiently long for the learning of the subject at issue. 
It may be a long time in the process of teaching before the an- 
swer can be safely given. To give it too soon may be to defeat 
his purpose, to kill interest, and shut off further mental activity. 

The center of interest is usually a problem, a question, a dif- 
ficulty. The question in the catechism, either in the words of 
the text, or as framed by the teacher, may be able to arouse 
interest: the answer in many cases should be withheld or sus- 
pended, so to speak, until the teacher has done his work of pres- 
entation, until all the material necessary for grasping and under- 
standing the subject has been handled. This may call for an 
expository method, for the use of observation, or for further 
interrogation in order to learn if the child-mind is ready and 
prepared for the new material. Not until then should the an- 
swer be given. 

It sometimes happens that the answer in the catechism is a 
definition, an accurate theological statement clearly setting forth 
an article of faith or a point in doctrine. It is the final word 
on the question at issue. Now from its very nature such a state- 
ment should not be the first thing given a child. His mind is 
not, as a rule, ready for it. He should be led up to it gradually 
so as to appreciate its worth when finally he gets it. The defini- 
tion is, as a rule, the last thing arrived at in any subject. Much 
has been known, for example, about electricity and aviation 
before the nature of the forces and the laws involved were set 
forth in a satisfactory definition. When the definition comes 
we have the last word on the subject. It is not good pedagogy 
to.give the child first what tends to close the case for him, and 
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this precisely is done if the definitive statement, the sharp and 
precise definition is the first and chief thing he has to learn. 
After that the best avenues of interest are closed. There may , 
be many things he can learn in connection with the definition, 
but the idea he has perceived from it is bare and naked as com- 
pared with the rich and living thought-material which could 
have been built up if the final step had been a little delayed. To 
arouse interest, and to sustain it, the teacher needs more than 
the question and answer of the catechism. 

In the third place, as a fundamental requisite, the method 
used, whatever it be, whether catechetical or other kind, must 
provide for assimilation. It is not enough that the matter be 
adapted to the child’s capacity, that his interest be awakened: 
the new material must become his own. The teacher who has 
maintained interest will have gone far towards promoting as- 
similation. This remains yet to be secured if the child’s knowl- 
edge is to be real, rather than apparent, a knowledge with under- 
standing rather than the rendition of words and phrases. It is 
not a memory feat but a thought process. For it again much 
more than the catechetical method in itself is demanded. What 
faculty, power, sense, may not need to be appealed to in order 
to make the child think and perceive the point at issue? Just 
as in the case of interest the teacher’s skill in explanation, demon- 
stration, exposition, may here be demanded to accomplish his 
task. Not until the matter is assimilated and made the pupil’s 
own is the teacher to be satisfied. 

Finally we may refer to another basic principle in method, 
the complement of those mentioned above, viz., expression. So 
far, the teacher has been concerned with the exposition or pres- 
entation of the lesson, with raising the problem and enabling 
the pupil to have the material and the method for his study. It 
is to be assumed now that the pupil undertakes to study, to learn 
what has been placed before him, or to overcome the difficulty 
with which he has been confronted. Of course our work in 
religion is not to be different from that in other subjects; the 
pupils must have their share of the work to do. Obviously it 
is not a teacher’s task alone. There must follow consequently 
some kind of response from the pupil. In the exercise of ex- 
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pression this is provided. The catechetical method, or any other 
kind of method, must make room for it. 

The recitation has always provided for some sort of expres- 
sion. Without it the teacher would be unable to know whether 
the child had studied at all. Now the danger encountered with 
the catechetical method alone is that the child’s expression may 
be too scanty. If his knowledge only consists of a remem- 
brance of the words of the text; if he cannot add to or take 
from what the book says; if he cannot find other words, his 
own, for example, he has not grasped the thought or assimilated 
it, he has no personal control of the subject. If this were harm- 
ful in the other subjects, what shall we say of that which is to 
be the saving knowledge of his life? If he cannot give a reason 
for the faith that is in him, if he has not an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the things so long and carefully taught, what hopes are 
to be held out for his later remembrance and use of his religious 
learning? One of the most common criticisms and one of the 
most just of our teaching in the past, has been that we have 
attended too much to giving the pupil information or knowledge 
and too little to requiring that he give back or make return for 
what he receives. The pupil’s mind has been regarded as the 
receptacle, the storehouse, for learning. To-day while we do 
not give him less we expect that he will return more. His mind 
is no longer regarded as the storage in which treasures of wis- 
dom are packed away for use in some remote future; but rather 
is it regarded as the storage battery, or powerhouse whose forces 
and energy are at his immediate disposal and service. 

Our recitation in religion should, therefore, require the pupil 
to express what he has learned. From the fund of knowledge 
which the teacher supplies in addition to the text, from the body 
of thought which has been built up, something must come from 
the pupil. What other indication have we that a pupil knows or 
understands what he has studied? 

Apart, however, from this reason that expression is a neces- 
sary element in the recitation to indicate the character of the 
child’s work, the exercise of expression is of the greatest ad- 
vantage to the pupil in the process of study. The effort to 
express what he thinks he knows will show him perhaps the 
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limitation of his knowledge and the very effort will assist his 
study. It should be observed that our idea of expression is not 
merely oral expression. It might very well be, and more fre- 
quently than at present, written expression. The task of put- 
ting in writing what one has studied is an excellent means of 
promoting accuracy and of making definite what through oral 
rendition might still be uncertain and insecure. As a wholesome 
means of study it is undoubtedly to be encouraged with our 
choicest and richest subject, religion. 

From another point of view expression is also recommended, 
and that is the psychological. It may truly be regarded as the 
completion of the mental process involved in study. “No im- 
pression without corresponding expression has become an axiom 
in physiology and psychology,” says Betts in Mind and Its 
Education (p. 246). “Inner life implies self-expression in ex- 
ternal activities. The stream of impressions pouring in upon 
us hourly from our environments must have means of expres- 
sion if development is to follow.” 


“Nor are we to think’’, continues the same author, “that cul- 
tivation of expression results in better power of expression 
alone, or that lack of cultivation results only in decreased power 
of expression. There is also a distinct mental value in expres- 
sion. An idea always assumes new clearness and wider rela- 
tions when it is expressed. Michael Angelo making his plans for 
the great cathedral, found his first concept of the structure ex- 
panding and growing more beautiful as he developed his plans: 
The sculptor beginning to model the statue after the image 
which he has in his mind, finds the image growing and becom- 
ing more expressive and beautiful as the clay is moulded and 
formed. The writer finds the scope and worth of his book 
growing as he proceeds with the writing. The student begin- 
ning doubtfully on his construction in geometry finds the truth 
growing clearer as he proceeds. The child with a dim and 
hazy notion of the meaning of the story in history or literature 
discovers that the meaning grows clear as he himself works out 
its expression in speech, in the handicrafts or in dramatic rep- 
resentation. So we may apply the test to any realm of thought 
whatever, and the law holds good: It is not in its apprehension 
but in its expression that a truth finally becomes assimilated to 
the body of usable knowledge.” (op. cit. 250). 
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Happily for us our subject lends itself to the highest and 
noblest form of expression. It sees its final issue in life itself. 
Not in knowing but in living does it terminate. Religion is not 
an affair of the intellect alone, but of the whole man. It demands 
knowing, willing, feeling, living. And expression in this sense 
is conduct, life itself. The teacher consequently who would 
successfully deal with this subject, which from a pedagogical 
standpoint alone is the richest in the whole range of studies, 
must first of all be adequately trained for the sublime office. 
That we repeat is the necessary and indispensable condition for 
effective teaching. Nothing can replace it. The method he em- 
ploys, furthermore must be fundamentally sound, established on 
admitted principles of psychology, and conformable to the re- 
quirements of the subject which he treats. Surely he is not to be 
constrained or hampered by the use of any one method which 
in itself is not adequate to the tasks of his situation. Rather 
is he to be the most eager and anxious to use the best in method 
and procedure which modern study and research have placed at 
his disposal. The catechetical method, which we have used as 
our example throughout this paper, will place no undue limita- 
tions upon him. Looking back to his Master, who taught the 
humble and the great, the unlettered and the learned, who spoke 
in parable and story, in proverb and similitude, who not only 
questioned His disciples, but as the Gospel frequently says “an- 
swering spoke unto them”, the teacher of religion will find his 
inspiration. From Him he has received the content of the new 
teaching; from Him too he will receive the fullness of method, 
for the science of pedagogy does not contain and never will, a 
sound principle of method that will not be found already em- 
bodied in the method of teaching employed by Christ and His 
holy Church. 


DISCUSSION 


BroTHeErR F. Cornetius, F. S. C., St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal.: We 
have listened with great interest to Dr. McCormick’s paper set, as it is, in 
language so gentle and so plain. I do not hope to be nearly so gentle and 
refined but I will try to be equally plain. 

‘Some of us may think that the discussion should take up the advisa- 
bility of the question and answer form for the new universal religion 
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text-books.' But this point was well treated by Dr. Yorke in the fine 
paper read by him the first day of this Convention. 

Some may think we should discuss the r6éle of the memory in teaching 
religion. These, I am sure, will be fully satisfied by reading over a 
learned paper by Rev. Doctor Shields of the Catholic University and 
found in the 1908 Report of the Catholic Educational Association. It 
was followed by a live discussion by Doctors Pace and Yorke, Brothers 
Justin and John Chrysostom (both of blessed memory) and some other 
“live wires.” 

Some may think that Dr. McCormick’s paper is an attack on our 
normal schools and that we should now take up this point. But Brother 
Z. Joseph, F. S. C., has fully exhausted this matter in his warlike paper 
which he had read for him yesterday in the Superintendents’ Section by 
a very warlike voice. 

Having now referred you three time to others for a discussion, you 
may think that I am “passing up the buck” as the boys say, but instead 
of arguing on any of the above points, let me propose something prac- 
tical. If memory-loading in religious instruction persists, as Doctor 
McCormiok says, the question rather is, what are we going to do about 
it? I suggest that this Association take the cream off the various papers 
and discussions each year in the form of concise recommendations to be 
printed in the Report on a separate page at the end of each Department. 
This page may then be taken out and posted up in places where it can 
act as a continual reminder long after the Report has gone to its last 
resting place on the book-shelf. 

I would present the following as material for recommendations : 


1. That verbatim memory work in Christian doctrine be confined 
to the Universal Religion Text (or, until that be published, to 
to any concise official text) Scripture, hymns and liturgical 
prayers. 

2. That the regular daily half hour religion period be fully devoted 
to instruction proper and all memorizing and reciting be 
strictly done at another time. 

3. That home-work in Christian doctrine ordinarily consist of not 
more than one half verbatim memorizing, the remainder being 
exercises of another nature. 

4. That secular Sunday school teachers be given at least the essen- 
tials of a catechist’s training and be particularly impressed with 
the above points. 


It seems to me that the matter with which Dr. McCormick’s paper is 
mostly concerned is the catechetical method of teaching religion. By 
this he sometimes means the mechanical handling of the book question- 
and-answer and sometimes the intelligent handling of the lesson-subject 
by the teacher’s and pupil’s own question and answer. The latter is true 
and living catechism. It was, no doubt, the method of the famous Alex- 
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andrian Catechetical School of the second and third centuries which 
most probably used no book-catechism at all. I look in vain in the 
writings of Clement and Origen for the question and answer form. And 
going farther back in history we find Socrates using the dialogue but no 
book at all even as an instrument or basis, and he was a master indeed. 
Our Divine Lord Himself, the master of masters, though He frequently 
referred to the Old Testament as a text and basis, wrote nothing and 
used no book, much less a catechism to formulate the New Law, though 
He often used the question and answer form in teaching it. St. de la 
Salle, our greatest school-teacher of religion, wrote his wonderful work, 
The Duties of a Christian, both in catechetical and in discourse form. 
But when it came to instruction he used both these (when he used them 
at all) merely as a basis or as the substance for intelligent and living 
questioning and answering. This was his art par excellence and he has 
transmitted it to us (as much as that can be done) in clear and simple 
directions in his School Management. This living catechetical method 
has nothing at all to do with verbatim memorizing or reciting. It is even 
more akin to conversation than to probing the mind of another by ques- 
tions. I prefer to call it the conversational method. I think highly of 
this method and ambition to be a master of the art of conversation as 
applied to teaching Christian doctrine. One step to this, I think, is to 
read the dialogues of Plato, and I would like to come across some 
masters of the pen on The Art of Conversation’and on Education and 
Teaching by Conversation. 

Dr. McCormick mentions four principles that must inform the teach- 
ing of a question-and-answer book. Now it is easy to show that the 
living catechetical method, the conversational method, recommended, used 
and perfected by St. de la Salle actually and naturally uses those very 
principles. Adaptation: To converse with a class the teacher must use 
their language, i. e. their ways of expressing themselves. As soon as he 
uses terms which they cannot grasp, either the conversation will cease 
or he must supply terms which they know, and thus he comes down to 
them and raises them up to himself—a double adaptation. An example 
comes to mind (though not in Christian doctrine). I was superintend- 
ing an examination in a fifth grade. One problem for the boys was to 
write a post-card to their brothers “over there” in France. Several 
children came up and whispered, “What shall I do if I have no brother 
‘over there’?” “Suppose” said I “that you have a brother ‘over there’.” 
But they still looked perplexed when the class-teacher translated: “Make 
believe that you have a brother.” At once their little faces beamed the 
flash of intelligence and they ran back with delight to the work. I had 
learned the “Make believe” of their play hours and they had learned my 
“Suppose”. ’ 

Interest, Dr. McCormick’s second requirement, takes care of itself in 
the conversational method. The insight this method gives into the child’s 
“mind and heart makes it easy for the teacher to show him how many 
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and great things religion has that are good for him and when we realize 
that a thing is good for us we are interested. Likewise can we show 
him what threatens him and then he feels moved to avoid it. Interest 
is thoroughly aroused when a child will ask such questions as this: Will 
the sins we have confessed also be revealed on the last day? But there 
is an interest other than personal, i.e. when the mind is captured to 
consider a subject for itself and this is also easily aroused by well- 
directed conversation because the constant play of question and answer 
keeps up the children’s attention. 

Now for Dr. McCormick’s third principle. By the conversational 
method the children are not only Jed to ask questions but they also here 
and there add experiences of their own, relevant to the subject. I was 
teaching on the miracles God sometimes works to glorify His saints 
when a boy asked to speak. He then told the class how Father 
had just returned from Italy where he had shaken hands with a saint who 
had died hundreds of years before. It was St. Margaret of Cortona 
whose body sits intact in the Franciscan church in her own home town. 
This instance thus given better confirmed my point than anything I could 
have said myself; moreover, the boy was incorporating the knowledge I 
had given him with the knowledge he already had, and there was 
assimilation. 

Finally for expression, Dr. McCormick’s fourth principle. Conversa- 
tion is expression. Every living question and every living answer is 
expression. Even the recitation of the text when its meaning is duly 
appreciated is a lower form of expression. But the best form is that of 
the heart and will. It is highly useful and in fact enjoined upon us by 
St. de la Salle to call at the end of each lesson upon five or six pupils 
for ways of putting the lesson into practice. Thus for a lesson on the 
love due to parents one child will say: “When mother has a headache we 
can ask her to take a rest while we dust the rooms for her.” Another 
will say, “We can buy mamma a box of candy on her birthday”, etc. 
Many very unexpected, naive and ingenious practices will be presented. 
This reveals much of child-life to the teacher. The children teach, inspire 
and animate one another and the sympathy which conversation naturally 
begets will dispose them to carry out these practices, thus giving us the 
best of all expression — action. 

Preaching and discoursing have ever been condemned as methods for 
the younger students because they are such poor conductors of attention. 
Even in university courses they often bring poor results. Sleepers (we 
have seen them and heard them afterwards discuss their sleeps) are 
not so very rare even at interesting lectures, and day-dreamers, -of 
course, nobody can count. To offset these evils many professors: hold 
“quizzes” at regular times. We may deplore the high percentage of 
failures at university examinations; Gayley and other competent au- 
thorities may score the poor work of many of its students, but the great 
amount of matter that must be got over, the overflowing knowledge of 
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the professors and other causes, still compel the lecture method for the 
universities. But our Christian doctrine instructions, let them ever be 
what they have been simply named from time immemorial, catechisms. 
For they must have much of the sympathy and intimacy of Pestalozzi 
and Froebel; they must be filled with the spirit of child-love of St. de la 
Salle and of our Divine Lord Himself. 

Dear fellow laborers of the catechism, we have much reason to be 
grateful to the Department of Education of the Catholic University for 
the interest it takes in our work. We greet with delight the regular 
arrival of its publications and thrive on their rich stores. Its professors 
carefully watch the signs and movements of the pedagogical world and 
see to it that we are not caught in any mistakes nor miss anything that 
can help us. They locate and solve for us important problem for which 
we have neither the time nor the ability. They think for us (not exclu- 
sively of course) and I suppose you recall the words of Goldsmith: 


“Still the truth remains in every soil 
That they ‘who think must govern them that toil,” — 


only here we must supply what the poet has either forgotten or implied, 
that is that our thinkers cannot think deeply enough to be fully com- 
petent guides unless they either work or have worked in the field. Our 
good friends of the University therefore give us the science of education 
and that up-to date, but it is our holy founders who have given us the 
art and obtain for us the special graces of heaven to make good in our 
high vocation. 
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The Gospel narrative tells us “but one thing is necessary,” 
(Luke X. 42) which the corfifhentators state, is growth in the 
knowledge of God, which will ultimately lead to one’s salvation. 
“But one thing is necessary”; to accomplish this is our end, 
the very reason of our existence. But as it is impossible for a 
man to strive for an end of which he is ignorant, it is most 
important that he be enlightened. This paper deals with the 
question of bringing the necessary light to the thousands of 
children, born Catholics, but deprived of the much needed relig- 
ious instruction. 

Is this a vital question? What are our parish schools doing? 
Surely they are doing excellent work in this line, but they can 
benefit only the children under their care. According to the 
Catholic Directory, of three million Catholic children of school 
age in the United States, only approximately one half are at- 
tending the Catholic schools. The other million and a half are 
being educated in the secular public schools. Is it surprising 
then that the war camp statistics should show that many young 
men who were born Catholics have entirely fallen away from 
their religion? Is it surprising that children poorly grounded in 
their faith, and encompassed by the evil influences which con- 
stantly surround them, should grow up as lukewarm Catholics, 
or no Catholics at all? 

Here, then, is a most serious and pressing need; one that 
calls for immediate attention. 

The Sunday school, though insufficient to meet the need of 
imparting the knowledge of Christian doctrine fully, is one 
means of religious instruction which is within the reach of every 
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zealous pastor. As in nearly all cases it is one of the means of 
imparting religious instruction to the children who attend the 
public schools, and in many cases is the only means available, 
let us make it as efficient as possible. 

It may be remarked however, that while much may be said in 
favor of the Sunday school, it must not be exalted to a position 
which it does not merit. It cannot be placed on a level with 
home instruction, supposing of course, that this is what it should 
be. But in the present state of affairs, it has too often to sup- 
ply the place of it, owing to the want of sufficient knowledge on 
the part of some parents, and of a due appreciation of their 
duties on the part of others. Much less can the Sunday school 
be placed on an equal footing with the parish school. There the 
teachers are both capable and willing to instruct the children; 
they have ample opportunity, appreciate their duty at its proper 
value, and bestow on it sufficient attention. The Christian atmos- 
phere of the surroundings impresses, by example, much of what 
is learned by precept and favors and encourages the growth 
and practice of the Christian virtues. When the parish and the 
Sunday school work hand in hand, they are productive of the 
happiest results, and lay deep and broad the foundations of 
Christian society. But where these schools are not found, it is 
difficult to overestimate the importance of the Sunday school; 
and where they are found, the Sunday school is a powerful 
auxiliary. 

For bringing the Sunday school up to the high standard of 
efficiency desired certain requirements are indispensable. A 
trained superintendent must be had, competent teachers secured, 
suitable helps supplied, and a proper system of grading main- 
tained. 

1. A trained superintendent must be had. This is generally 
to be found in the person of the pastor or his assistant. When- 
ever it is at all possible the parish priest ought always be the 
superintendent of his own Sunday school. Even the priest, how- 
ever, cannot successfully organize and efficiently conduct a Sun- 
day school without much preparatory study and labor. A prac- 
tical preparation for this work should begin, in fact, during the 
seminary course, and should be continued day after day from the 
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time of ordination until death. This is the priest’s first duty in 
regard to the Sunday school, but not his only one. For so great 
and so varied is the work of the ordinary Sunday school, that 
it requires the united labor of several persons to effect its suc- 
cessful accomplishment. 

2. Trained teachers are needed. ‘The teachers assisting in the 
Sunday school should compare favorably with those of the day 
school. Too often these teachers are found to be almost entirely 
untrained and to possess little or no skill for their work. Their 
ideas of Christian doctrine are not clear-cut, practical, and com- 
prehensive, but crude and indefinite. As to the blessings which 
Christianity offers and the obligations which it imposes, they 
are to a great extent ignorant. They even neglect to study and 
master the lessons to be taught, and hence are incapable of im- 
pressing these on the minds of their pupils. They know almost 
nothing of the principles and methods on which successful teach- 
ing is based. They lack natural ability and aptitude for this 
work. In a word, they are in many cases entrusted with the 
charge of a class because competent and desirable teachers can- 
not be secured. To remedy this evil, a special effort must be 
made to train and qualify a suitable teaching force for the Sun- 
day school. The vital importance of this can scarcely be ex- 
aggerated. It is becoming ever more manifest, and as the years 
pass by more stress is being laid on it by zealous and devoted 
pastors. In many parishes, teachers’ classes have been formed, 
teachers’ meetings maintained and teachers’ institutes held for 
the purpose of supplying the required number of competent 
teachers. 

3. Suitable Equipment Should Be Supplied. It is practically 
impossible to conduct a successful Sunday school without con- 
venient rooms, standard text-books, blackboards, maps, etc. 
These, in as far as it is possible, should be supplied promptly 
and adequately. 

4. The Sunday School Should Be Properly Graded. The suc- 
cess of our day schools is greatly increased by their system of 
grading, and there is no doubt that a similar system would im- 
measurably increase our Sunday school’s efficiency for good. A 
complete system of grading may not be feasible in those small 
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country parishes where there are at most only twenty-five or 
thirty children; but in the larger towns and cities it is possible 
and most desirable. A more thorough system of grading is a 
necessity, and there is no adequate reason why it should not be 
had. For the fundamental idea of proper grading is not so com- 
plex as at first thought it may seem. It is in fact remarkably 
simple, and can be carried out to some extent in the smaller 
Sunday school as well as in the larger ones. In all things, how- 
ever, this system of grading should be so arranged and modified 
as to be adapted to the individual Sunday school, class, and 
pupil. 

A variety of systems for instructing the children in Christian 
doctrine and training them in its practice have been conceived, rec- 
ommended, and followed by those in charge of parishes and 
Sunday schools. The one, however, which seems to receive most 
popular approval from priest and teacher is, essentially, as 
follows: 

The children of the parish are divided into eight grades in the 
same way as are those of the day school. The reason for this 
is manifest. The system to be followed must of necessity be one 
which is adapted to its grades and classes. The children of each 
grade, however, may be subdivided into as many classes as are 
deemed advantageous. . 

The catechisms used should not be complete text-books of 
Christian doctrine from which the children are supposed to 
master the truths and practices of their religion: without any ex- 
planation or help from others. They should merely contain a 
brief and simple synopsis of the instruction to be given by the 
priest, such as will enable the child to recall to mind the central 
truths and fundamental doctrines considered and to fix these 
by diligent study indelibly on the memory. Moreover, the ques- 
tions and answers of any catechism should invariably be as 
short, and at the same time as intelligible and interesting as 
possible. In this, however, as in all else, extremes are to be 
avoided. They should neither be so brief as to demand from 
the child a course of reasoning of which he is absolutely in- 
capable, nor so long and involved as to completely overtax his 
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untrained memory. But if one must err, too great brevity is 
preferable to excessive length. 

The answers, generally speaking, should constitute short sen- 
tences, expressed in language so clear and simple, so natural and 
familiar to the child, that “word meanings” would be unneces- 
sary. When long and difficult words do appear, as must hap- 
pen in some few cases if the doctrine treated be rightly expressed, 
these should be pronounced repeatedly and explained with the 
greatest care by priest and teacher, until every child is familiar 
with their sound and meaning. Every word should be rightly 
pronounced; every answer thoroughly committed to memory; 
and every idea well understood and mastered. 

Such catechism, if rightly used with this system of grading, 
would beyond doubt serve to bring all the endeavor of the Sun- 
day school into completely organized unity, and at the same time 
enable all the members thereof to accomplish their best results 
in the work of salvation. 

Although the general endeavor of the Sunday school is essen- 
tially the same in all classes, still there is a special work to be 
done in each grade. 

The first grade, or the elementary kindergarten class. The 
prayers to be learned and said by the children during this year, 
as also during each succeeding year, should be at least those 
which are to be found at the beginning of the catechism used. 
The purpose of the work should be to give the individual chil- 
dren a comprehensive, although of course a very general knowl- 
edge of Christian truth and practice. 

The second grade, or the advanced kindergarten class. The 
endeavor in this grade should be to make the children’s know]l- 
edge of Christianity more clearly definite and their practice of 
it more intelligently devout. 

The third grade, or the elementary confession class. During 
this year the children should be well and rightly instructed con- 
cerning the committing and the forgiveness of sin, and prepared 
for receiving the sacrament of penance worthily. 

The fourth grade, or the advanced confession class. The 
work of the previous grade should be continued in this, and the 
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individual children should be made to have right ideas of sin 
and virtue, of repentance, atonement, and forgiveness. 

The fifth grade, or the first Communion class. During this 
year the children should be prepared for their first holy Com- 
munion. I might remark here, however, that since the ruling 
of our late Pope Pius X, this preparation may be begun as soon 
as the intelligence of the children may permit. 

The sixth grade, or the Confirmation class. The special work 
of this grade is to prepare the children to receive the sacrament 
of Confirmation with proper knowledge and disposition. 

The seventh grade, or the Christian doctrine class. The text- 
book prepared for this grade should differ in one respect from 
those used during previous years. Its subject-matter should be 
given briefly and interestingly, not in catechetical, but in para- 
graph form. All doctrines previously studied should be thor- 
oughly reviewed and developed along dogmatic lines. Special 
attention should be given to the source of revealed truth, and 
to its representation by the Church in sign and ceremony. By 
this means a fuller knowledge of Christianity should be gained, 
as also a more intelligent understanding of the reasons for belief, 
a more thorough realization of its truth, and a keener apprecia- 
tion of the countless blessings which the Catholic Church offers 
to its members. 

The eighth grade, or the Christian moral class. During this 
year the doctrines of the preceding grades should be developed 
along moral lines. The text-book used should give in paragraph 
form a brief, popular, and practical exposition of those moral 
duties which as Christians we owe to our neighbor, ourselves, 
and our God. The children should be taught to know clearly 
and definitely their moral obligations in life, as well as the 
penalty for vice and the reward for virtue. Right moral prin- 
ciples should be fixed firmly in their minds and an unwavering 
fidelity to these fostered in their hearts. 

The various systems of teaching may be reduced to three, the 
individual, the collective, and the simultaneous. The individual 
system is that in which the teacher instructs one child at a time, 
and makes, in reality as many classes as there are pupils in the 
class. I shall dismiss this system, confident that no teacher will 
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use it, when he realizes that it effectually prevents the teacher 
from explaining difficulties, as is required; for the time allotted 
to the recitation is barely sufficient to hear each pupil recite his 
lesson. Moreover, an explanation given to one, supposing that 
by dint of extraordinary care he has kept the entire class at 
the same lesson, will not interest the other pupils, for the reason 
that it is only indirectly addressed to them. Hence this system 
is never to be employed except, perhaps, when a strict examina- 
tion is to be passed for admission to the sacraments, or for 
promotion. 

The next, the collective system, has as many advantages as 
the last has disadvantages. It is that in which the same lesson 
is assigned to the entire class, and all are-instructed in it at the 
same time by questions addressed to each pupil separately. The 
question, however, need not, and should not be addressed to 
each pupil in regular order, beginning at the head of the class. 
It can easily be seen that this system readily recommends itself 
to teachers. 

Lastly, we have the simultaneous system, or that in which all 
or a part of the class repeat the lesson in unison. It possesses 
many advantages for a class of small children, particularly for 
such as are learning their prayers; but it is not at all adapted to 
the wants of the larger ones. In employing it, the teacher should 
be careful not to let the children speak so loud as to distract 
the classes near him. He must also be quick to notice whether 
all the children are speaking or not, and must not permit a part 
to remain silent. 

From system let us pass to method. Though a greater or 
lesser variety may be enumerated, all methods may be reduced 
to essentially four: the lecturing, the interrogative, the elliptical, 
and the illustrative, or pictorial. It must, however, be borne in 
mind that no one of these can be termed the best method. That 
only is best which, under the particular circumstances, best 
serves the purpose of the teacher. This method can be adopted 
most successfully at one time; that, at another. I shall content 
myself by pointing out briefly the particular advantages of each 
and the circumstances most suitable to its employment. 

First, then, of the lecturing method. By this is understood, 
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as its name sufficiently indicates, that in which the teacher dis- 
courses for some moments on the lesson, or on some particular 
point in the lesson, asking from the class nothing more than an 
attentive hearing. He may employ this method to great advan- 
tage, at intervals, and with the larger children, but should not 
adopt it as an everyday resort. If he is gifted with a ready 
flow of language, he may be strongly tempted to do so, for it 
is so much easier for us to talk than it is for us to make the 
children talk, as we must, in teaching by question and answer. 
But, unless he is gifted with a vivid imagination, animated style, 
earnest manner, and an inexhaustible fund of illustration, he 
cannot command the attention of the children for any great 
length of time. They will not pay attention, unless he gives 
them something more to do than simply to listen. If they are 
conscious that what has been given to them in the lecture will 
afterward be exacted from them by close and rigid questioning, 
they will be interested and listen attentively, but upon no other 
condition. For this reason he should pause at short intervals — 
short, remember,— and ask questions on what has just been 
explained. The younger the children are that compose his class, 
the more frequently should he pause, so as not to tax their 
memories too much. With this precaution, the teacher may em- 
ploy the lecturing method upon such subjects as admit of it. 
But as this method is primarily for larger, rather than smaller, 
children, the teacher is never to lecture for the sake of lecturing, 
nor from the pleasure he finds in teaching certain subjects, nor 
with a view of displaying his knowledge. The good of the 
class is the first and only law of the teacher, and hence he should 
never tell the children what they should reasonably be expected 
to have learned. Speaking of this method, the learned Abbé 
Dubois says: 


“Speak little, and make the children speak much. But you 
say, ‘Must we then be silent, and be contented with our mere 
presence among the children? No; but you must speak much 
less than you do, and only that you may rectify the inaccuracies 
of your children’s answers. For do you think that your little 
children are following you through that long string of words 
and phrases? Do you think that their little minds, which have 
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not, which cannot have, any capacity, are able to follow and 
comprehend your long arguments and interminable proofs? Do 
you not see by their gestures, their behavior, their smiles, and 
perhaps, by the pranks they play on one another, that their 
thoughts are far away from your explanation? We repeat it 
therefore: Speak little, and make the children speak much.” 


Closely allied to the lecturing is the illustrative, or pictorial, 
method, which, properly speaking, is nothing more than a species 
of lecturing. It consists in a vivid and lifelike description of 
a particular scene, etc. _Many circumstances connected with the 
life and passion of Our Lord, the institution and administration 
of the sacraments, the deluge, the giving of the Commandments 
to Moses, death, judgment, heaven, purgatory, and hell, are fit 
subjects for word-painting. The more vividly the picture is 
drawn for the children, the more will it rivet their attention, 
and be impressed upon their memories. Without vividness it is 
nothing. While this method is admirably adapted to the fixing 
of important scenes on the minds of the children, and serves, 
besides, to arouse and encourage them, its utility consists, after 
the perfection of the pictures, in the rarity with which it is em- 
ployed. Unlike the lecturing method, the teacher should seldom 
pause to question the class until he has finished; but when the 
picture is drawn and perfected, he should go back, and care- 
fully and closely question them on what they have heard. Ques- 
tioning, let the teacher remember, is never to be dispensed with. 
It is the grand method that never grows old. 

We now come to treat of the interrogative method, or that 
of question and answer. It is, as has just been said, the method 
that never grows old, and is the principal instrument in the 
hands of the teacher. It is the means not only of testing the 
knowledge, but also of increasing it, making it assume a more 
definite form, and impressing it more indelibly on the mind. 
Lord Bacon says, “A wise question is the half of knowledge ;” 
and the universal application of it to every species of education 
is a convincing proof of its utility and importance. A writer 
on this subject remarks: “Whoever has listened with close at- 
tention to the conversation of children cannot fail to have noticed 
how largely it is composed of questions. On every subject, 
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from the simplest to the most abstruse, their inquiries come thick 
and fast, tasking the knowledge, patience, and ingenuity of the 
wisest and clearest heads to give correct and satisfactory an- 
swers. The child is strongly actuated by a desire to know, and 
has, as yet, no dread of exposing his ignorance. Moreover, he 
has an unbounded trust in what is told him, and therefore takes 
the most simple and direct method of satisfying his mental 
cravings.” 

It is hardly necessary to insist further on a point that must 
be self-evident to every observant mind, except to point out that 
the true scope of the questioning power is to awaken curiosity, 
or a desire to learn; to arouse the memory, or the recollection 
of what is already known; or to point out something unknown, 
that may be inferred from what is known. Though much more 
might be said concerning the different kinds of questions and 
the circumstances in which they may be used to advantage, no 
tules can be given to direct the teacher when and upon what 
to ask questions ; these he must learn from his knowledge of the 
ability of the children, from the nature of the lesson, and from 
the particular circumstances of the class at the time. All that 
can be said is, to ask questions plentifully on the lesson, on the 
explanation given, on all that relates to the everyday duties of 
the children, and, in a word, on whatever will admit of useful 
questions. If they are properly framed, and judiciously put, 
he can hardly sin by excess. 

The elliptical method is that in which the teacher, after hav- 
ing asked the question, repeats the answer, leaving.a word or 
phrase only to be supplied by the child addressed. This is not, 
however, to be understood as reading from the book to those 
who have neglected to study, but rather of encouraging such 
as are not yet able to study all the lesson, unaided, and whose 
frail memories stand in need of assistance. Prayers are usually 
taught in this manner to beginners. From what has been said, 
it will be plain to the teacher that while this method may be 
employed to advantage with the smaller children, to enlist their 
attention, excite their interest, and encourage them, it is not at 
all suited to the larger ones. It would foster in them a spirit 
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directly the opposite of that which its judicious employment 
would produce in the little ones. 

The elliptical method is so easily understood as not to require 
further elucidation. In the use of it, the teacher must not per- 
mit the children to fall into the habit of asking for “the first 
word” of the answer. 

These different methods, though distinct from one another, 
will generally be combined by the skillful teacher. His will be 
what may be termed a mixed method. Let him study the nature 
and use of each, and his experience in teaching will soon enable 
him to employ them singly or combined, so as best to promote 
the advancement of the children. 

To secure the faithful attendance of the children at Sunday 
school the cooperation of the parents is indispensable. It is 
their bounden duty to instruct their child in the fear and love 
of God, and in the knowledge of His holy law; and their first 
duty, in relation to the Sunday school, is to bear in mind that 
however successfully it may be conducted, however assiduous 
the teachers may be in instructing, however rapidly their child 
may advance in the knowledge of the Christian doctrine, or 
however docile he may be to the inspirations of grace which 
accompany this increase of knowledge, their responsibility as 
parents has not been, and cannot be, thereby diminished. 

But the teacher is invested by the Church with a special au- 
thority and commission; he devotes his®time, his toil, and at- 
tention, to the spiritual welfare of the child of these parents; 
he lessens the burden of their responsibility, and renders the 
proper discharge of their onerous duties less difficult; and for 
these reasons he is justly entitled to their cooperation, and to 
their respect and that of their child. This cooperation, however, 
must be decidedly positive. The teacher is instructing their 
child, freely offering himself to assist them in the discharge of 
a duty from which they can never hope to be exonerated; the 
least they should do, then, is to assist him. The most effectual 
manner of doing so is to have the child study the lesson at home 
during the week, and not merely on Saturday evening or during 
Mass on Sunday. They should, as far as they are able, assist 
him to learn it. Reason alone teaches that a child cannot study 
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and recite a lesson in the brief space of a single hour, in the 
Sunday school, and Christian zeal for his thorough religious 
training would not permit him to do so, if it were in his power. 
The success of the child depends upon his studying the lesson 
at home. But in this, as in all else, parents should be guided 
by the dictates of prudence. There is a right way and a wrong 
way for doing everything. Many parents, and indeed nearly 
all, force their children to the study of catechism in a manner 
so ungrateful as to inspire them with an antipathy, bordering 
on positive hatred, for the very name of catechism, —a feeling 
which they too often carry with them through life for all 
religious instruction. Persuasion, reasoning, remarks on the ad- 
vantage of knowledge, of a respectable position in class, and the 
disgrace of ignorance, should be urged rather than to have re- 
course to harsh means. It is furthermore the duty of parents 
to see that their children attend regularly and punctually. This 
duty is not, however, discharged by commanding them to do so, 
but by personally observing that the order has been obeyed, for 
the temptations calculated to make children absent themselves 
are numerous and strong, especially in our larger cities; yet 
there are few inconveniences to which teachers are forced to 
submit that are more trying to their zeal and patience than to 
see that when they are willing to offer their time and labor to 
parents, the latter set so small a value upon their sacrifices. 
But the injury inflicted upon the teachers is transient; that in- 
flicted upon the children and parents is lasting, and will produce 
in time its bitter fruit. 


Nor should parents rest satisfied here. They should speak 
respectfully of the school and its teachers, avoid uncharitable 
remarks and criticisms, and discourage and forbid the same to 
their children. If the teacher has been forced to have recourse 
to punishment, and ‘the child returns from school, murmuring 
and displeased, or if it comes to the worst, and an open rupture 
takes place between the child and his teacher, the parents should 
not be too credulous, and should not give way to the impulses 
of their natural affection; for, although teachers may be, and 
sometimes are, guilty of imprudent conduct, the presumption is 
always in their favor. The child is young, and from his nature, 
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is apt to be guilty of little tricks or misdemeanors, which, al- 
though not seriously wrong, yet interfere with the good order 
necessary for a successful recitation, and which must for that 
reason be promptly repressed. He is, besides, the reporter of 
the affair, and will even unconsciously present his own side of 
the question in the best light, and he is speaking to persons who 
he knows are willing to hear and espouse his cause. The more 
serious the difficulty between the teacher and the child, the 
greater should be the prudence of parents in dealing with it. 
But in no case should they permit the child to absent himself 
from school; it would be an act of imprudent condescension that 
might call forth bitter tears of fruitless repentance in after 
years. Let them engrave this truth deeply on their minds, un- 
palatable though it be, that every act of theirs which directly or 
indirectly lessens the child’s respect for his teacher, will, in the 
end, lessen his respect for themselves, because it undermines the 
very foundation of respect for authority, and must endanger the 
whole edifice. 

On the other hand the personality of the teacher is a power- 
ful factor in securing faithful attendance at Sunday school. Let 
the teacher remember that the moment he repels his pupils by 
his manner, his usefulness is at an end. He may, by dint of 
fear, force them through outward formalities, but he studies in 
vain to touch the heart. The teacher should strive earnestly 
therefore, to win the confidence and affection of his pupils by 
being studiously kind to them, and at all times manifesting a 
deep interest in their welfare. The children, witnessing the 
lively interest manifested in their welfare by their teacher, will 
conceive a higher opinion of him, and find pleasure in contribut- 
ing to his happiness. Should they discover that this consisted 
in their closer application to study, and regular attendance, they 
would not hesitate to gratify him by an unusual degree of 
diligence. : 

No doubt a number of other topics relative to the Sunday 
school might be discussed in this paper; but I fear I have already 
taxed your indulgence to the limit. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1918, 3 P. M. 


The meeting was called to order and opened with prayer, 
Brother George N. Sauer acting as Chairman. 

The first paper, entitled “The Training of a Teacher’, pre- 
pared by Brother Joseph, F. S. C. of the Training School of 
the Brothers of the Christian Schools, St. Vincents, Cal., was 
read by Brother Agnon, F. S. C. 

This paper was informally discussed by Brother George N. 
Sauer, S. M., and Rev. P. J. McCormick, Ph. D. 

Brother George Sauer reviewed the work of the public nor- 
mal schools, drew attention to various school surveys, cited the 
average teaching life of public school teachers, and the admit- 
tedly scant acquirements of public school pupils — all with the 
view of demonstrating that in the matter of teacher training 
secular normal work is not any better than that done by our 
religious teaching communities, and in many respects must be 
quite inferior. 

Dr. McCormick dwelt on experience versus science in teach- 
ing, and maintained that though experience counts for much 
in the teacher’s career still a scientific knowledge of pedagogical 
principles is absolutely necessary to attain the best and fullest 
measure of success in the teaching profession. 

The second paper, entitled “The Organization of a Diocesan 
School System” was read by Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D., 
of Columbus, O. There was no discussion of this paper, owing 
to lack of time. 

A motion was made and carried that the congratulations and 
best wishes of the Superintendents’ Section be sent to a former 
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member of this body, Right Rev. John M. Gannon, D. D., 
recently consecrated Auxiliary Bishop of Erie, Pa. 

Upon motion made and carried the present officers of the 
Section were retained for the ensuing year. 

A motion was then made that a committee be appointed to 
draft a constitution for the Superintendents’ Section; member- 
ship to be limited to men who are either school superintendents, 
community inspectors, members of school boards, heads of 
normal training schools, representatives of Bishops, or professors 
in college or university educational departments. The motion 
was carried, and the committee will be appointed by the Chair- 
man of the Section. 

Finally it was moved and carried that Rev. Dr. McCormick 
of the Catholic University, with the officers of the Section should 
form a committee on program for the meeting of next year. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


GeorcE N. Sauer, S. M., 
Secretary. 
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THE TRAINING OF A TEACHER 


BROTHER Z. JOSEPH, F. S. C., TRAINING SCHOOL OF THE BROTHERS 
OF THE CHRISTIAN SCHOOLS, SAINT VINCENTS, 
MARIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


The theme of this paper is less comprehensive than its title; 
necessarily we are restricted to particular phases. The aim is 
toward the practical — to reach out to conditions, as opposed to 
ideals. When one attempts as much he could become intimidated 
at his task, and the reason seems palpable. Often it is more com- 
forting to oneself and to others to avoid fact in favor of theory ; 
and then it is easier. Perhaps we have suggested why many 
who talk and write are invited into, or trespass now and then 
on, the theoretic edge of the field of education, specially as it 
has to do with class-life and teacher-formation. 

Most people can tell offhand what a teacher ought to be and 
to possess; and, indeed, our teachers’ institutes would miss 
something traditional were novelty in the matter of teacher- 
formation omitted from the programs. Our day is more articu- 
late than perhaps was any other in the appeal for a so-called 
advanced type of tutor: the teacher is directed often and from 
many quarters; school journals about us have his uplift for 
avowed aim, they are abundant and on the increase, and many 
of them are very good; while works on pedagogy or educa- 
tionally applied psychology are listed in publishing houses by 
the dozen, as against the few of twenty or more years ago. 
Such indices of progress naturally invite optimism, and to be 
less than optimistic does not fit in with educational work. Nev- 
ertheless, prudence and experience must be respected; we can 
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not ignore that much of this educational activity is not well 
directed, while the plethora of pedagogic preachment is prosaic 
and ill-conceived. Few of us are unaware of the relationship 
of our soap-box orator and man in the street to economics and 
the science of government. He is everywhere about us. Euro- 
peans often say that we are a loud people. The opinion was 
recently confirmed with some on seeing “our boys over there” 
in athletic rivalry: the noise, the dictatorial fling, seem to mark 
them for a type apart. “Our fatal fault,” says Bishop Spalding, 
“is facility. Ten thousand Americans speak, write, teach, .gov- 
ern, and reform the world with facility, but hardly one of us is 
master of anything.’ I elect, therefore, to insist upon the ped- 
agogic clamor of the hour, and upon other educational activities 
about us, as they tend unduly to effect the formation of our 
young teachers, who occasionally shy or are made restive and, 
in consequence, become uncertain under the traditional educa- 
tional yoke of our fathers. 

I would emphasize at once that I have the viewpoint of an 
instructor of method in a religious normal school for beginners, 
am writing for the conceivable benefit of normal teachers or 
forming-masters, and have them, their charges, and beginners in 
classwork chiefly in mind. This settled I shall not revert to it. 

We propose, then, to touch lightly upon a few topics in the 
premises: 

I. The practice of sending our young teachers to State 
normal schools. 

II. Scholarship and the beginner. 

III. Loyalty for the educational traditions of our respective 
institutes. 

IV.. Growing activity of our universities in elementary edu- 
cation, and its relation to teacher formation. 


I 


We are premising here that there is a tendency in certain 
religious communities to get away from wholesome traditional 
educational methods and practices. Continued observation ex- 
tending over a not inconsiderable period, and the dicta of 
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members of standing of various congregations are daily 
strengthening our conviction in the matter. As for the advisa- 
bility of replacing the old with the new in our work we propose 
to examine it later. For the moment we shall concern ourselves 
with the practice of sending our young teachers to State normal 
schools. The question was raised at one of these meetings a 
few years ago, and by implication, at least,.was dealt with 
arbitrarily and harshly: to the State normal course was charged 
the introduction of foreign and evil educational influences into 
particular religious communities. It seemed to us that the mat- 
ter deserved more than a passing unsupported condemnation, 
and we have sought to examine it from a broader viewpoint. 
We therefore consulted with very successful religious educators 
who face the issue, and we offer the net results of their experi- 
ence together with personal observations and suggestions. 

Certain provinces of religious congregations are too restricted 
to equip and organize a suitable normal school. The expendi- 
ture in faculty and finance is quite beyond them. Again, there 
are places even here in North America where State certification 
for all teachers is compulsory. Sometimes there is little, if any- 
thing, left for superiors so balked but to accept the inevitable 
and to make the most of it. Better, in any case, it is claimed, 
to have teachers follow a course at a secular normal school, 
than to send them to class without adequate preparation, or at 
least without the only available substitute for adequate prepara- 
tion. Experience proves, too, that the scheme offers real advan- 
tages; but that the advantages are not sufficiently impelling to 
warrant the trouble, risk, and inconvenience of inaugurating 
the practice where neither State nor necessity demands it. 

We are not concerned here with the advantages, many of which 
might be obvious already; we choose, instead, to call attention 
somewhat specifically to positive dangers. In the first place, 
there is the possibility of the young teacher imbibing something 
akin to a false philosophy. The danger is minimized, however, 
for several reasons: the course in a normal school is shallow, 
and “the philosophy rarely obtruded because of lack of time, 
but, much oftener, in the case of normal teachers and pupils alike, 
because of lack of real philosophic grasp.” The psychology is 
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not philosophical, not more than is chemistry, for instance. Like 
chemistry it, too, assumes its data, and declares that they are 
not discussible, not for empirical psychology. Professor James, 
for example, represents metaphysics as an intrusion, and as 
foreign to this science —as foreign as the results of idealism 

nivsics.t The psychology of the State institution is the 
empiric psychology that, accredited as to incipient distinctness 
to the days of Locke, has an array of contemporaneous ex- 
ponents and experimenters everywhere; in our country, men of 
the type of James, Baldwin, Dewey, etc., etc., each of whom 
enters the field with some claim, however little, to originality, 
at least in the manner of presentation or application; and some 
of them, indeed, do not escape materialistic aberrations. The 
secular normal school psychology draws from just such sources, 
but does not go deep enough to become consciously entangled 
with materialism ; and consequently is not far out of p!umb with 
texts in modern psychology from Catholic sources. These State 
normal books and courses busy themselves with mental processes 
in view of immediate practical pedagogic application; as a rule 
they do not go further. Father Maher, it is true, regards this 
whole empiric science in isolation as an abortion?; and while 
indeed, we dare not contend the point with the learned Jesuit, 
we feel that many young teachers, prepared for none too much 
philosophy, find in their normal courses a very serviceable point 
of departure toward grasping principles arbitrarily set down in 
pedagogic texts, specifically along intuitive and inductive lines 
of instruction, and, in general, relative to educative processes. 
There is thus given, in a measure, a rightly ordered, if not 
fundamentally scientific, guide for procedure, and for the 
preparation and march of the individual lessons in view of a 
definite educative purpose. Safeguarded, however, as the young 
Catholic teacher, more especially the religious teacher, is sup- 
posed to be with views of faith, he is not likely to make friends 
with a system that deals with the human in terms of a rabbit or 
of a vitalized machine. There is no palliating the fact that there 
is room for materialistic deductions by irreligious teachers, but 





1 Psychology, p. 2. 
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experience proves that such is not often the case, and for reasons 
aforesaid. 

As may be readily understood, however, the danger in the 
course of the history of education can not but compel the at- 
tention of the religious superior. It is keen. Unless there is itch- 
ing bigotry, religion will not be attacked ; conditions do not favor 
such procedure. Wherein, then, is the danger? I quote here one 
whose experience and opinion are valuable: “The danger from 
the history of education is greater than from the course in 
psychology ; not so much from what is said as from what is left 
unsaid. There are more opportunities here than in psychology 
to instill false philosophic notions ; and the ignorance manifested 
in regard to great Catholic theories, ideals, leaders, and achieve- 
ments is likely to have a baneful influence on the student 
teacher.” The same writer goes on: “Men who resisted or 
rejected the authority of the Church, or who were outside its 
pale, are too often held up as the great educational lights, while 
real benefactors are passed over glibly or subjected to adverse 
criticism or painful appreciation, such as the Jesuits or St. 
de la Salle. The influence of leading Catholic minds in the 
education of their age is often misunderstood and hence mis- 
represented ; and despite the civility, the courtesy, of both his 
professors and companions, the Catholic perceives a studied 
attempt to stamp his religion with the brand of mental 
inferiority.” 

Finally, the environment is detrimental to spiritual life. 
There is greater danger here than may go with the false philos- 
ophy, than with the travesty on history. In the company in 
which he finds himself, the young religious teacher is inclined 
to be overcome with the feeling that the entire Catholic Church 
is on his back for good or ill. Spiritual exercises may hence 
give way to study or to a too deep concern; he must be near 
the top. The multitudinous distractions tend to weaken re- 
ligious fervor. The outlook upon life, upon important safe- 
guards, can easily supply the imagination with the fantasies that 
another Solomon might not withstand. Character-formation and 
high ideals are left to haphazard, as far as the average school 
of this kind goes. A striking personality and brilliant intellect 
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may exist side by side with atheism and a measure of laxity in 
professors and students, and the influence, necessarily, is evil. 
The religious student is often more highly developed, becomes 
a leader, and contracts relationship and intimate confidence 
with professors and students, and the relationship may prove 
disadvantageous. 

What may be done? Where religious are of necessity com- 
mitted to these institutions, they should go in groups of not less 
than three, form a community apart, and be directed by an ex- 
perienced religious who knows their dangers, and who is able 
and willing to help them. He should be free of other occupa- 
tions. These young teachers are entitled to sympathetic treat- 
ment from the superior. Special conferences on education, 
ideals, etc., should be arranged for them, and opportunities af- 
forded them of conversing with experienced religious teachers 
and of observing them at work’ in their classes. They should 
have retreats from time to time during the course. A good 
Catholic educational library must be at their disposal, and, for . 
spiritual reading, the lives of eminent Catholic and religious 
educators should be put into their hands. 

Preparatory training is necessary for entrance into these 
schools, directed by sympathetic and experienced teachers, prefer- 
ably by those who have already taken the course. Their studies 
should include Church history, ,with emphasis on the Church’s 
role in education. There should be a course in psychology. Let 
it be remarked here, that our Catholic books on psychology are 
too heavy for the purpose and too ponderous, seeming to imply 
that our men who devote themselves in this field are not in 
touch with a live situation. Students should not be sent to these 
institutions before they have had at least two years of religious 
training, and certainly never before having completed their re- 
ligious novitiate. 


II 
SCHOLARSHIP AND THE BEGINNER 
Every way he turns, the young religious is reminded of the 


big things he must know to be successful in his chosen work. 
He is told the day he starts his normal course, that scholarship 
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is imperative for the teacher. He is impressed with the fact as 
early as possible, for matriculates to a normal school, in general, 
are relatively weak in essentials. The exceptions are rare: we 
shall not meet many of their type. Most have studied books 
and acquired knowledge in the fashion of the high school girl 
or boy: they have to be taught to plunge into this knowledge- 
getting business as students, as masters, for there is no dispens- 
ing with scholarship here. The task ahead, indeed, is not light, 
for few normal school beginners can write; many are derelicts 
in grammar ; their acquaintance with a sequence of history, with 
a perspective of geography—badly handled subjects in schools— 
is that acquaintance with which as examiners we are quite 
familiar: they ease themselves and amuse us with the recurring 
vain platitude: “It’s a long time since I studied those things.” 
We find with them much to be commended in the statement of 
Bishop Spalding: ‘Students, it has been said, on leaving col- 
lege quickly divide into two classes,— those who have learned 
nothing, and those who have forgotten everything’’.*. More than 
mere scholarship is needed, they know, but it is insisted that 
less could never do. Like Montaigne? we would all prefer a 
tutor “who has rather a well-made than a well-filled head,” but 
like him, also, we want the teacher who has “both the one and 
the other.” 

The young religious is not slow to realize all this; but, un- 
fortunately, even this realization is not without its dangers. In 
time, under the impulsion that he has received, he not only 
stretches out to the sane ideals held aloft by his professors in 
the normal school, but he would go, all at once, by leaps and 
bounds beyond these custodians of tradition. He learns, for ex- 
ample, what is publicly averred as to academic teacher qualifica- 
tions at conventions, teachers’ institutes, in professorial pam- 
phlets, books, etc., reading here and there an array of accom- 
plishments that might make many college professors straighten 
up with self-complacency or envy, as they might happen to be 
hit. He has authority, for instance, to show that no teacher 
should handle geography unless he had had an extensive course 
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in biology and geology, and so for the other subjects in a gram- 
mar school curriculum. Teachers of experience enjoy much of 
this, believing rather rightly, we opine, that the vagaries of the 
theorists are here again on exhibition. Beginners, however, can 
become pessimistic, even discouraged, at their seeming retarda- 
tion in face of what is thus supposedly expected of them. It 
is with the beginners we are here concerned. 


The sum and substance of what is demanded of the teacher 
from these theoretic sources is “a liberal education”; novice and 
professed alike must have a liberal education. I think that we 
might as well admit openly that our beginners have not a liberal 
education; moreover, let us impress upon them from the start 
that they are not supposed to have anything of the sort for at 
least some years following their normal course. It is well for 
community life that it is so. As liberal education is an elusive 
term, let us hasten to distinguish. By liberal education we mean 
more than a normal school can give; more than the average 
student may hope to ingest in the early twenties; as much as a 
college may incipiently give; and more than most of them, if 
not all, can do more than incipiently give. We might stop to 
ask, why should she or he—hardly more than mere girl or 
boy — be expected to have a liberal education? If, then, we 
fail properly to enlighten our scholastics in this matter, we have 
reason to anticipate a falling off from traditional reverence. 
Some of them may become conscious, morbidly conscious, of a 
sense of inferiority; while the more ambitious among them (on 
reading or hearing what theoretic public men, often college or 
university men, have to say of the minimum requirements of the 
successful teacher) are not unlikely to become suspicious of an 
inferiority in the congregation to which they have attached 
themselves. The great educational traditions of their institutes 
are doomed to an inverse appeal with recurring repetition. If 
in this frame of mind they learn of boy friends of other days 
who in the intervening years have gone on to university or 
college degrees, or even been certificated from reputed State 
normal schools, they may be indubitably convinced that justice 
in the matter of intellectual training has not been unstintedly 
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theirs; that they have lost something big in giving themselves 
to God. 

It has been said, and not at all glibly, that admiration for the 
State educational idol — whence proceed most of these theoretic 
educational myths — is growing apace in many a religious home. 
If, then, it be true, as was authoritatively implied, if not directly 
said, at one of these gatherings, that in some sections of our 
country the teaching traditions of certain congregations are not 
in honor where once they were the pride; that the portentous, 
glaring State educational mechanism has usurped the place of 
the child of the family, may we not have singled out one of 
the causes of the fall from tradition? We say mechanism as 
opposed to child advisedly: the State system, as a system, is 
soulless, measured in terms of the educational traditions of a 
St. Ignatius, a St. Vincent de Paul, or a St. dela Salle. As Bishop 
Spalding well notes, its tendency, at best, is but a step higher 
than mechanical in basis, inclined to rest solely on biology.’ If 
our suspicions herein are even approximately accurate, no ap- 
preciative judge of our conditions may deny that there is call 
for a checking up. 

Suggested offsets for the possible evil influences of this con- 
dition. 

Premising that the particular congregations are certain that 
their normal school organizations can stand muster, we might 
find an offset for this baneful mentality in sincere enlighten- 
ment begun right in the normal school, and I would em- 
phasize the word sincere. The young teacher should really be 
fitted for the mission; but knowing what is to be reasonably 
expected of him, he should be made to feel that no apologies 
for him are needed. I say baneful, understandingly, because 
an influence that tends to divorce teaching institutes from the 
traditions that constituted their strengh in the past, is undermin- 
ing the structures of their founders, God’s chosen workmen. 
This matter was admirably developed by a Jesuit Father at a 
previous gathering of this Association, and it would be out of 
order here to do more than use his conclusions, especially as 
we have history to sustain him. 
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And what might be comprehended in the suggested enlighten- 
ing process? First, our young teachers, from the outset, could 
be, ought to be, impressed with the necessity of thoroughness ; 
and, next, they must be made to understand that this very thor- 
oughness is going appreciably to retard their progress measured 
by the big-sounding things that a State graduate is supposedly 
able to accomplish in a relatively limited time. A structure de- 
signed to endure and to serve a unique purpose has its founda- 
tions set in view of this purpose; they will be thrust deep and 
made with especial care, and the superstructure being in keep- 
ing will necessarily take form slowly, albeit solidly. Another 
type of building is run up, as we say; it is a frame affair; its 
owner is often a utilitarian with an eye to quick returns. Our 
contrast above is that between the young religious teacher and 
his boy friend, the average college or State-normal graduate. 
That the comparison is just, we shall, I think, see presently. Let 
our prospective young teacher know, then, that he has to start 
all over,.as it were; and let him be shown that this is essential 
to do the work that in the scheme of things is to fall to him. 
Matriculates from a high or other school to a normal school are, 
as we have noted, weak in essentials. An entrance examination 
will, in fact, reveal many deficiencies, and will make strikingly 
convincing the necessity for a sounder basis to sustain pedagogic 
theory and, above all, its practice. And where, in time, a ten- 
dency begins to manifest itself to bow down to State standards, 
we might, without prejudice to a soul, proceed judiciously to 
present actual conditions. 

The academic status of our young teacher and that of the 
State graduate. 


When Horace Mann visited the Prussian school, he found 
there a condition likewise existent in Holland and elsewhere 
in normal times. It was compulsory upon the teacher to get 
along without a text, to be academic master in the march of 
every lesson; with its unanticipated deviations and dips. This 
is the goal of our thoroughgoing religious normal school. 
This is what it achieves, even though its students be several 
or more laps behind the college degree. Now, we might 
ask, can the average high school graduate about us, the average 
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college graduate, the average State normal graduate, do this 
same masterly even in a grammar school? Our answer is 
categoric: The graduate concerned can not, by the fact of 
graduation, master in a grammar school. Experience in col- 
lege and normal school sustains us; he will learn many things 
in the actual whirl of the classroom that he failed to grasp thor- 
oughly as student, and he will be tied up many a time and oft 
while waiting on enlightened experience and correction, and just 
to the extent of his deficiency will there be injustice to the chil- 
dren. And because he knows many things, and so many of them 
imperfectly, his teaching will often be nebulous, so to speak. In 
other words, our young teacher of a rightly ordered scholasticate 
is better prepared than the graduate. He has at least the mini- 
mum scholarship, and possesses, in addition, the necessary pro- 
fessional preparation, comprehending much that may be wholly 
unknown to the graduate. I offer the following evidence for 
above statements relative to the academic deficiencies in our 
State schools and colleges. There was no special seeking for 
the material ; the condition revealed is a wide-open secret among 
informed educators. 

Professor Gayley of the University of California believes 
that, practically, the sum and substance of pedagogy or the 
science of education, (as though there were such a science, he 
says) is scholarship. Even were this true we could call upon 
his /dols to establish that even his university graduate is not 
scholarly in the things called for in a grammar school tutor, 
much less the high school or State normal graduate. From the 
chapter, “The Staggers and the Careless Lapse” of /dols I glean 
these things : 


“Of the effectiveness of the public schools in the several 
States, the universities of each State respectively may judge. 
From Harvard, Yale, and Princeton to California and Stanford 
the judgment is a groan.” “ ‘Probably nowhere else,’ writes 
Colonel Larned of the United States Military Academy, in the 
North American Review of September, 1908, ‘probably nowhere 
else can the general effectiveness of our public schools be so well 
gauged as at the academies at West Point and Annapolis.’ ” 
“The subjects of examination are elementary: algebra, 
geometry, grammar, composition, literature, geography, and his- 
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tory.” ‘‘The examinations are written, and abundant time is 
given for their completion, even by those of inferior capacity 
and preparation. The papers are marked on a scale of one 
hundred as a maximum; sixty-six being the normal minimum 
standard of proficiency. Generally speaking, deficiency in 
one subject constitutes deficiency in the whole examination. 
Out of 314 candidates who attempted the entrance papers in 
March, 1908, 256 failed: 56 in one subject, 209 in two or more 
subjects. Of the failures there were 44 per cent. in algebra; 
67 in geometry ; 37 per cent. in grammar; 40 per cent. in com- 
position and literature, ‘Out of the 314 students examined 
mentally it appears that 295, or 90 per cent, had been educated 
in public schools, and that the average number of years in at- 
tendance in these schools was nine years, eleven months. 
Separating this into primary and secondary attendance we find 
that the average attendance in high schools was three years, 
eight months. 103 candidates had private schooling wholly or 
in part, 135 had college education of one year or more; 189 
studied the classics. Of the 135 who had gone so far as a 
college education of one year or more, 82 failed to enter.’ ‘AI- 
together,’ comments the writer, ‘it is a sorry showing, from 
whatever standpoint it is viewed.’ ” 


The public school matriculates to college, and the university 
graduate. 
Professor Gayley goes on: 


“The boy enters our colleges ‘a badly damaged article’. One- 
sidedly prepared, or not prepared at all, he goes through college 
accumulating courses, but not education; desperately selecting 
studies least foreign to his slender capability for assimilation, 
or most easy to slur, or most likely to turn to superficial 
CONE 6. seus He has no ¢ore of knowledge to which the facts 
he fumbles may cling, no keen-edged linguistic or scientific tools 
with which to cut to the heart of the matter; no memory trained 
and enriched, no taste, no imagination, no judgment balanced 
by frequent trial, no habits of remorseless application. He has 
bluff but no confidence; he has promise but not power. ... . 
He has probably never studied one thing thoroughly. He has 
not been guided; he has not been taught; he has not con- 
quered work. .... 2 


Speaking of the university graduates, he says: 


“We turn out from our American departments of the liberal 
arts, many clean and manly men, noble and earnest women. 
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But how many even of these know the rudiments of one sub- 
ject thoroughly, can think clearly, express a thought lucidly, 
effectively, correctly? How many can spell, how many can 
wiite a letter not illiterate, how many can use a diction simple, 
pure and idiomatic, clearly enounced, justly pronounced... .. 

“Tf these imperfections hold true of our graduates of the 
literary departments,” he says, “they hold, so far as elementary 
culture is concerned, even more frequently true of our voca- 
tional students. .... Our Ph. D.’s are lamentably prone to 
error in the use of their tongue. .... 


I suggest the reading of the entire chapter. . 


Dr. Albert Shaw of the Review of Reviews is authority for the 
statement that our university graduates are often short on the 
essentials. He meets them not infrequently; often they can not 
write well enough to escape the illiterate class. 

We quote a letter from Benjamin P. Kurtz, Assistant Profes- 
sor of English, University of California, dated September 4, 
1914. I imagine that he would readily have placed his im- 
primatur on his Dean’s book: 


“GENTLEMEN : 

“Your may be interested to know that I am trying the 
experiment of using your Kittredge and Farley Advanced 
English Grammar with one of my freshman sections. 

“T have examined this book carefully and am greatly 
pleased with its thoroughness and its adaptability. Per- 
sonally, I should like to see it adopted in some way or other 
in all of our high schools. In the meantime I shall see what 
can be made of it with my freshmen, most of whom are 
sadly lacking in any precise training in grammar. 

“(Signed) Beny. P. Kurtz.” 


There was a day — maybe it is still with us — when this in- 
dictment could not in fairness have been written of the grad- 
uates of our eighth grade parish schools. And when it is re- 
membered that our State teachers are, in big measure, the prod- 
uct of the high schools of which the Professor says hard things by 
implication, with no academic studies, in instances, in the normal 
school to solidify and supplement their grammar and high school 
courses, the case is aggravated. That Professor Kurtz was 
writing of a condition and not of a class is evident from per- 
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sonal experience. Contact in our colleges with State high school 
graduates sustains the professor. We have come to it that we 
do not look for more than he tells us he found. Our experience 
annually may be summed up in that of a particular year, the in- 
cidents of which I distinctly recall. The department professors 
were detailed to examine the matriculates. The science profes- 
sor reported ‘“‘poor” ; mathematics, “tolerable” ; English, “awful”. 
This last, as is suggested, was not in angelic mood at the year’s 
foreboding. “Can they write?” asked the President. “Write! 
They couldn’t write for the loan of a gunny sack.” And how 
often do we not find ourselves, with our freshmen, in the same 
predicament of which Professor Kurtz makes mention. We 
wish, say, to use the present-perfect tense to illustrate the diver- 
gence of the corresponding time of a foreign verb, only to find 
that we had unconsciously sinned against a cardinal pedagogic 
principle — from known to unknown. How often have we not 
had to organize classes in essentials —in grammar — and, as 
it were, to do it on the sly, to save the honor, so to say, of 
would-be college men? 


Speaking of teachers, this, too, is no particular, or California 
State, question; and, surely, our young teacher can have reason 
for optimism in the comparison: Hinsdale’s The Traiming of 
Teachers, or reports of the U. S. Commissioner of Education 
offer abundant evidence. Less optimistic conditions prevail in 
other parts; far, indeed, from fifty per cent of the country’s 
teachers are normal graduates. Hinsdale says that “The system 
is marked perhaps by what John Stuart Mill once called ‘the 
fatal belief’ of the American public ‘that anybody is fit for any- 
thing.’”’ He mentions that, in 1896-97, ‘““No State makes a bet- 
ter showing than Massachusetts; but only 38.5 per cent of her 
teachers in public schools had received normal instruction, and 
only 33.5 per cent were normal graduates.” And let us em- 
phasize, that many State teachers have had not even a high 
school course; in many instances, not even a grammar school 
course. We direct attention here to Hinsdale’s The Training of 
Teachers, pages 18, 19, and 22. We must expect that 
conditions have improved since 1897, but it was only as late as 
1912, that the United States Commissioner reported as follows: 
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“The teaching standard is unquestionably lower in many parts 
of the United States than in certain other countries .. . . Not 
more than I in 5 of the teachers actually employed is profes- 
sionally trained, even on a minimum basis. In one Western 
State, by no means the lowest in educational facilities, only about 
one-half the teachers in the schools have even a high school 
education, and there are many parts of the United States where 
the average education of the teachers is not above the seventh 
grade”.'. How frequently has the Commissioner had to deplore 
that teaching in this country is not a profession but a con- 
venience! It tells us that only a small percentage remain with 
it long enough to gather skill from the experience; that the 
average life of the teacher is from three to five years. Profes- 
sor Gayley says “three years”, and he hits harder than we should 
like to be responsible for, but he ought to know conditions. He 
mentions, “a mob of mobile maidens meditating matrimony,” 
and he avers that it is fact “and not alliteration”. The Profes- 
sor is certain that the teachers, in many instances, are ignorant 
of what they are teaching, and “With proper teaching,” he says, 
“at least three priceless years could be saved of a schoolboy’s 
life by the age of eighteen ....” “Teachers are incompetent 
principally because they are ignorant,’ and he declares that for 
this, “Our theorists are to blame. They try to dissipate the 
ignorance of teachers, not by teaching them some one thing 
which they shall teach, but by teaching them how to teach all 
things that they do not know”.* 

We might go on indefinitely, but for myself the case seems 
pretty well established as it stands; and we feel that we have 
suggested a measure of relief for possible disquietude on the 
part of some among our more ambitious young teachers who 
shy at the speed, or want of speed, with which we in the normal 
schools or in community head the educational procession. And 
has our humblest teacher matter for pessimism on the one hand, 
or for perfervid adoration of the State machine on the other? 
Our advantages are very pronounced; these our young teachers 





1 Report of 1912, p. 11. 
2 Idols, p. 124. 
8 Ibid., p. 135. 
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must be taught to appreciate. There is, with us, thoroughness, 
and above all, there is no such thing as isolation; in our unity 
of purpose and life and sympathy even the weakest is strong. 


III 


LOYALTY FOR THE EDUCATIONAL TRADITIONS OF OUR RESPECTIVE 
INSTITUTES 


We take it, that in every religious congregation educational 
traditions are treasured or should be. Many of these relics of 
a noted past, as with the Brothers of the Christian Schools, go 
back to the founders of the institutes, who, in instances, as 
with St. de la Salle, were men or women of genius, taking 
what was best of the educational life of their times, adding to 
it mightily, and thus wholesomely influencing not alone the re- 
ligious congregations contemporaneous with their own, but 
likewise, and more especially, the entire subsequent educational 
world. The contributions of these great men and women, often 
only partially estimated even in our own Catholic centers of 
learning, and wholly ignored or distorted elsewhere, have been 
added to during the years by their disciples, who, clear in their 
perspective of history, enjoy a world outlook in matters educa- 
tional. That these educators are not blindly wedded to a re- 
vered past, but hold to it only in so far as it continues to stand 
out in relief as against novelty, fad, and fashion, is abundantly 
evident. Edition after edition of the works of the founders and 
their first disciples testify to every real advance in pedagogic 
science and practice that any decade has been able to bring forth. 
As late as 1907 appeared in English a revision of a work original 
with de la Salle, and at this moment we are awaiting a consider- 
ably enlarged edition of his Management of the Christian Schools, 
already in French garb, which has been re-edited possibly not 
less than twenty times. 

One at all familiar with educational conditions about us can 
not fail to recognize the utility and even the necessity to guard 
with conservative hand the tenets and practices of a recognized 
pedagogy. No other profession —if, indeed, outside a too 
limited circle teaching is a profession—is so burdened with 
quackery and conceit. The novice and the sciolist are daily to 
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the fore with “a new way of doing this,” and “a real live method 
for achieving that”. They move on with enthusiasm until fail- 
ure halts them, or until they are shown that, as was recently 
remarked, “a tombstone had been erected over just such proce- 
dure prior to the discovery of America.” Every institute is 
naturally jealous to guard its educational traditions, for conserv- 
atism here as in religion constitutes its life and strength. The 
pedagogy of a religious society is its educational esprit de corps. 
The novice perceiving the unity of design and action every- 
where about him quickly imbibes the institutional spirit; the 
weak are strengthened in the unified mass; and the pupils of 
such tutors are never the laboratory material of pedantic peda- 
gogic experimenters. An experienced Belgian Jesuit expatiat- 
ing upon the expense, time, and care of some of the European 
universities to prepare the professors for their lifework, asked: 
“Are we religious educators, man for man, as well fitted educa- 
tionally for our task as these men?” He wrestled with his 
own question: “I dare not say yes; and, withal, we are certain 
of the superiority of our strength as against theirs. It is our 
unity of purpose and life that places us where they can never 
reach: ‘A brother helped by a brother is like a strong city.’ ””? 
We need not here regard the contention that obedience to any 
pedagogic system stifles individualism. A sound system throt- 
tles nothing good from whatever source; its plea is for team- 
work, as against individualism. 

It is important, therefore, to be reassuring as to the solidity 
of our pedagogic traditions. Our young teachers must be 
made orthodox, so to speak. If we are right in holding to the 
conservative ordinances of our fathers, why should we or our 
novices be concerned at the old bugbear medizval — “the me- 
dizval monks”? Why make concessions to favor a false, albeit 
glittering innovation? In the past twenty-five years, the public 
schools about us have enthusiastically adopted no less than three 
divergent systems of penmanship, and rejected each in turn as 
untenable. At one time they held tenaciously to technical 
grammar; later, because of abuses and misconceptions by inex- 
perienced teachers, they swung wholly away from it in favor 





1Prov. XVIII, 19. 
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of a direct method. To-day we find a tendency to come to 
where we stood, or should have stood, from the beginning, 
although our method, too, was not without being badly handled 
in instances. Educators appreciate that technical grammar 
inductively taught and followed up with relentless practical 
application, is soundly pedagogic; has besides an immediate 
practical purpose, a distinctly educative value. Certainly it 
should be a study apart, at least never permitted to mangle a 
piece of literature or spoil a good reading lesson. “Diagram- 
ming and parsing are coming again into favor as school exer- 
cises,” says Roark in his Psychology of Education, “and they 
should never have gone out’. He gives solid reasons, reasons 
which we find in our. own conservative traditions. In these 
two subjects, in most of the others, and in educational proce- 
dure generally, novelty is ceaselessly knocking at the door; and 
we know how novelty appeals, especially to the young. Hence, 
we must direct our beginners with no little care. Many capable 
men are beginning to call against the undue activity of the 
theorists who claim to base their ever-changing principles on the 
great leaders gone before us. The fact is, that sciolists have be- 
daubed the works of the masters, and there is all about us 4 
pedagogic mess. Judged by the present supposed evoluticns 
of their doctrines, the older geniuses, as well as moderns that 
are held in such undue esteem in many quarters, even where 
they should: not — Pestalozzi, Herbart, Froebel, and the rest of 
the accepted offspring of Emile —have written and lived in 
vain. Of the classroom our newest innovators would make a 
sort of picnic grounds. Interest, Interest, Interest !— every- 
body is humming it, “Be interesting!” It has been well said 
that, “Since Froebel began to have statues in our cities, discip- 
line has disappeared out of our schools”; and again, “Froebel 
and his kindergarten overdid it (interest) to death’. What 
this author thinks of some of the vagaries of Madame Montes- 
sori we should like to know. Even Bishop Spalding sometimes 
needs to be interpreted for our young teachers, for to them he 
occasionally seems unwarrantedly to appeal to the idealistic. 





1P, 208. 
2 Tdols, p. 158. 
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The forepart of Chapter I of Things of the Mind is indeed 
pretty; but may we ever hope for that* pedagogic millennium 
when our pupils will delight all day under the impulsion of 
recurring surprises, with “Sowers, reapers, and gardeners, hunt- 
ers, fishermen, and the feeders of flocks’, or “look on the fierce 
battles of bulls, of boars, and of cocks, to feel the might of 
courage and endurance, etc.”? And yet the Bishop’s remark 
that “we pardon our instructors almost anything if only they 
be not tiresome,” is not to be disputed And while there is truth 
in all these things relative to interest, in practice there may be 
much of what is misleading for young teachers in many of 
them. No time will happen when it shall be theirs, mine, or 
another’s to offer the children a daily five-hour round of 
pleasure. 

While ceaselessly impressing the necessity of interest, of 
insisting on intuitive teaching and on the introduction of the 
healthy emotional element wherever possible; above all, of 
making sure to give our young teachers the education and the 
pedagogic preparation necessary to make it possible for them 
to be interesting, let us likewise emphasize with no less force 
the traditional injunction of developing a spirit of mental dis- 
cipline in ourselves and in our pupils, for, “When we cease to 
learn we cease to be interesting’*. Let it be shown that there 
are places in the climb where nothing is to be done but to 
clamber up on all fours bedewed with dusty perspiration in lieu 
of being borne aloft on the shoulders of Interest. This seems 
so evident in the concrete, that we are surprised to see it some- 
times discussed at all before a body of teachers. Who gets 
any distance in this work without paying the penalty of labor? 
How different the Bishop sounds here: “The way is hard and 
long which out of the dark prison of ignorance wherein we are 
born, leads us up to intellectual light and liberty; but the goal 
once reached, the memory of the toil and pain is lost in pure 
delight’*. Herein is suggestion rather of motive for sustained 
effort than of interest; and I doubt not but that it is the higher 
of the two for the teacher frequently to hold out to his pupils, 





1 Things of the Mind, p. 46. 
2 Tbid., p. 32. 
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to the older pupils, at least; and motive will develop interest as 
nothing else may. 

It seems useless to speak here of the helpfulness of mental 
discipline as an educational force from the viewpoint of char- 
acter-making; or, indeed, from the viewpoint of educational 
results of whatever kind. Yes, the young teacher must be 
taught to smooth the way, but he must not coddle. 


“The long and short of it is,’ says Professor Gayley of the 
exponents of the new pedagogy in our public schools, “that we 
educators don’t educate.” He goes on: “We are fuddled with 
educational fads; and we fuddle the schools in turn. From the 
universities the cry goes up, ‘How do more than we do?’ By 
doing fewer things and better; by requiring more of the schools. 
From the schools the cry goes up, ‘The universities require too 
much already. How do more than we can? By doing fewer 
things and better. . . . Less number and variety of studies, 
less dawdling over them, less futile and mortal repetition . . ., 
less fear of overtaxing the memory, less coddling the child, less 
experimentation with half-fledged theories of pedagogy, and 
with the fads that are the source of laughter of gods and men. 
They can do more by trying less; less spelling of words with- 
out syllables, and of syllables without letters ; less baby arithmetic, 
and ten-year-old arithmetic, and fifteen-year-old arithmetic; less 
encyclopedic jumble of geography; less literary criticism and 


more grammar. . . . Fewer different kinds of effort, in other 
words . . . and more intellectual effort in fundamentals on 
the part of the child. Some accuracy in something. . . . Less 


worship of the idols of the Cave. The waste of time is appalling ; 
and it is ultimately traceable in our elementary schools to the 
worship of idols of the Cave.” ? 


And with Professor Gayley we note the educational results, 
as drawn by Peter McArthur: 


“My little boy is eight years old, 
He goes to school each day; 

He doesn’t mind the tasks they set — 
They seem to him but play. 

He heads his class at raffa work, 
And also takes the lead 

At making dinky paper boats ;— 
But I wish that he could read. 





1JTdols, p. 182-184. 
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They teach him physiology, 
And oh, it chills our hearts 
To hear our prattling innocent 
Mix up his inward parts. 
He also learns astronomy 
And names the stars by night; 
Of course he’s very up-to-date,-- 
But I wish that he could write. 


They teach him things botanical, 
They teach him how to draw; 
He babbles of mythology 
And gravitation’s law; 
The discoveries of science 
With him are quite a fad. 
They tell me he’s a clever boy,— 
But I wish that he could add!” 


VI 
THE GROWING ACTIVITY OF OUR UNIVERSITIES IN ELEMENTARY 
EDUCATION, AND ITS RELATION TO TEACHER FORMATION 


It is both proper and impelling to offer our appreciation to 
university men for their efforts in the cause of elementary 
education. They are giving abundantly of their time and of 
their scientific lore; experienced teachers sit at their feet to be 
helped and exhilarated to renewed effort, for they are assisted 
to the acquisition of new things and made to see old ones in a 
new light, and the added equipment reacts for the benefit of 
the communities; in instances, university books on elementary 
educational topics are helpful and have borne fruit of quality; 
and we look to the same source for even superior contribution 
to the common interest. Nothing that we may add, therefore, 
can detract from these things. But as the sense of this meeting 
is for candor of expression in the cause of Christian education, 
we may very properly view the elementary educational activ- 
ities of our universities from another angle, seeking the while 
to reassure certain forming-masters or beginners in training- 
school work. 

Here we are tempted to class the university educational 
specialist as an elementary teacher. And we remark that, 
respecting the formation of teachers, or the want of it, we have 
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at least three categories, viz., the empiricist, the product of a 
training that coordinates principle with practice, and the univer- 
sity specialist. 

The day of the empiricist is happily passing. But this does 
not say that he is of necessity an evil. If a genius, if of a type 
to the manor born, he is a contributor to educational procedure, 
and we might very properly pray for more of his sort. All of 
us know of such men. Frequently, however, he develops into 
the one-sided so-called “practical teacher”; but more often he 
is the quack, the pedant, and may become the sloven, careless 
and indifferent, if not dead. We thus estimate him, not pre- 
cisely because of his ignorance of so-called educational science, 
but because of a want of general scholarship as well. It can 
not be supposed that a man incapable or too indifferent to take 
hold of the elements of pedagogy is going to be assiduous 
enough to make amends by superior effort in academic ways. 
We shall not be further concerned with him here. 

The legitimate teacher, to our seeming, is the second named: 
he who, imbibing at least the essential theory of class life, is 
initiated to move ever in harmony with it; and, in the absence 
of a very special plenitude of nature’s gifts, is further quick- 
ened to an aptness for action that educational science of itself 
can not give and may not inspire. He knows that school life is 
more than pedagogy and pedagogy more than science; knows, 
in a word, the manifold things other than theory that contribute 
to superior pedagogic achievement. We shall come to these 
matters again. 

The university specialist is not an elementary teacher in the 
accepted sense, for indeed we all know that he has never been. 
Yet he has been formed to the work somehow, somewhere, else 
how may he consistently sit on the chair of Moses, a consti- 
tuted forming-master of forming-masters, as well as guide for 
the aspiring novice? Who has formed him, or what, or how 
has he been formed? We choose to rest these. matters in abey- 
ance. He is ordinarily a psychologist, and throughout we 
shall accept him as such. That he may accomplish a note- 
worthy work in the field of elementary education, we have 
noted. In addition to assisting the teacher, scientifically, his- 
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torically, and, in general, academically, he is a hope for the 
blundering empiricist. It is said that the empiricist of long 
standing has passed redemption. Scientific farmers were 
rarities a few years back, but university men have succeeded in 
rounding up some of the penitent and even of the recalcitrant 
type. The farmer was loath to believe that a man spick and 
span, who knew neither to plough nor sow nor harness a mule, 
had anything of worth for him. Sympathetic treatment and 
palpable results, however, won for the university cause. And 
while not all farmers indeed have proved amenable, very many 
have profited, at least indirectly, by the university agricultural 
extension courses or dispensings. Plainly, our comparison is 
not full: education, for tangibility and norm, is comparable 
with the physical sciences only relatively. 

The activity of the psychologist in elementary education is 
growing apace. He presents, therefore, an interesting study 
for some of us. His tenure is eternal and ubiquitous: not to 
name German and French sources, a bibliography in English 
educational psychology is convincing. Our teachers’ institutes, 
too, would not know themselves without a psychologist in 
action; his lectures and pamphlets are spread over many com- 
munity-room tables; he can not be ignored, in fact, will not be, 
for all of which we must be sincerely grateful; and while so, 
it is not less important that we learn to appreciate him to the 
full, his limitations no less than his achievements and possibil- 
ities. Our effort here to do so is only initial and necessarily 
casual, but we have come to recognize him as the positive pole 
in this work; the empiricist (always we speak of him who con- 
sistently scouts theory) is, of a certainty, the other. 

What limitations do we ascribe to him, and what are his 
drawbacks? One shortcoming stands out, which because of its 
bearings, is peculiarly comprehensive, viz., the specialist has 
never taught an elementary class. We premise, therefore, that 
unless a man has won his spurs in the heat and dust of ‘the 
elementary school, vital things will be wanting when he deals 
intimately with the elementary school, and teachers of experi- 
ence, as they heed him and read him, feel the deficiency in him, 
as they so often say, “all over”. For this reason we should 
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anticipate only failure for the average professor who should 
try his hand in a bustling primary class. And, indeed, by try- 
ing his hand we do not mean merely visiting classes, under 
abnormal conditions, to experiment with theory or to try out 
text in course of preparation. The complexity and the conse- 
quent difficulties of class life are appreciated by him only who 
lives that life, unprotected, unattended, during a decent period, 
say, not less than several full years. The professor therefore 
can hardly be prepared to guide beginners, however well 
charged to encumber them with science. His elementary class 
experience being mostly of the abstract, has necessarily wedded 
him to theory, the bearing of much of which he can not prac- 
tically appreciate, the application of the principles of which 
he dare not attempt to demonstrate day by day, neither can he 
evaluate class economy, a matter of direction and experience 
rather than of science, and yet a most necessary setting for 
educational endeavor. 

These are by no means gratuitous assumptions: they are 
established in the fact that the professor has not adequately 
practiced a peculiarly complex art. Would we entrust ourselves 
fearlessly even to the constructive engineer — whose science is 
obviously more tangible than is that of our specialist — who 
has never flown his own airplane, who has never therefore met 
and familiarized himself with air conditions and with the con- 
crete dangers and slips of which even the unvarnished empir- 
icist might be aware, and to deal with which he might be quite 
skillful? In no position, then, practically to determine the sig- 
nificance of class life, the professor too often adheres to the 
erroneous theory that pedagogic art is generated immediately 
out of the basic educational sciences; and here, we believe, is 
his fatal weakness, for practical teachers well know that science 
needs a something more than itself to be turned to artistic 
accounting. 

Let us try to make this clearer for the benefit of some. Let 
us suppose that an educated man, say a priest, who had never 
taught in an elementary school elected to try his hand at giving 
a demonstration lesson for the enlightenment of our scholastics 
in training. Knowing something of psychology he not only 
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appreciates the great principle of intuitive teaching, concrete to 
abstract, but he is equally familiar with the science of it. Let 
us further suppose these things: that, in his lesson, he deter- 
mines to adhere to this principle as closely as possible. Know- 
ing the capacity of the children (a something that his science 
will not tell him, however), he eschews logical explanation; his 
aim is specific and practical. Very well, the subject proposed 
is, “The Attributes of God”, the first question being, “What is 
God?” and the answer, “A spirit infinitely perfect.” Now, let 
all of us interested try our hands with said priest to explain to 
this imaginary class, “spirit”, keeping strongly in mind the 
principle, concrete to abstract. Let us together determine the 
specific material we shall use; in other words, what it is we 
are going to say to the class that they may catch a “psychologic 
meaning” for spirit, for the logical, as hinted, is unpsycholog- 
ical here. Will the principle or its science help us to get 
together or to formulate our matter? The answer is simple. 
Personal resourcefulness, inventiveness, will alone save us or 
the priest; ability to bring up suitable comparisons, examples, 
stories, cognate representations, etc. Have we some “good 
things” stowed away; have we read and have we been observ- 
ers; have we the power or appeal to make the presentation 
palpable and catchy? If so, we shall be successful to the 
degree of our acquirements and gifts, and science will get and 
deserve only a negative bit of thanks in the whole procedure. 
Let our priest go ahead to complete his lesson, taking “in- 
finitely” and “perfect” and then several of the attributes each 
in turn. Let him remember, though, that his big effort must be 
more than expository, the exposition being but a means: he 
must be ingenious to arouse the emotions and ingenuous to win 
the will, in view of the specific practical purpose. We doubt 
not that when he hears the criticisms of his effort he will be 
content to concede that there is more than theory to an educa- 
tive process; that a forming-master has to do things other than 
instruct prospective teachers in “educational science”; indeed, 
that it is his to impart much correlative knowledge; to be the 
inspiration of the young teachers where science can not inspire; 
to direct them where science can not lead; that it is a work of 
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singular complexity over which science presides rather nega- 
tively than positively, and that the simplest task of the forming- 
master must be to inculcate the theory of pedagogy. There is 
little doubt that his concern and the test of his skill begin only 
where science leaves off, which is quite early in the race. 


One may ask, then, what is the use of educational science at 
all? For some gifted persons it is not vital, true; but it is 
essential for all not geniuses. First, as noted, it is a mighty 
negative help: if we hold to our principle we can not go from 
abstract to concrete, always premising, “if we hold”; or abstract 
to abstract unnecessarily, though, indeed, we need very much 
practice and considerable originality to keep ourselves in check. 
Knowing that immediate failure attends the violation of prin- 
ciple, we can be saved from a multitude of mistakes. Aware 
of the mental make-up, we are clearer as to purpose and hence 
as to means, assuring us a measure of independence in action. 
Too, the fact that we are cognizant of the principle is a sort of 
hint to action, though the performance of the action can owe 
nothing positive to the principle. Thus, psychology may indi- 
rectly suggest to us to look into the child mind, to get in touch 
with some member of a group of the “apperceiving mass” 
(after Herbart) with which to link up what we seek to explain. 
But, our contention remains, however, science is powerless for 
the doing. 

The traditional forming-master, in face of this university 
educational activity, sometimes needs reassurance. There is 
such a thing as being upset by a specialist — by anybody who 
lives intensively in the abstract; such a thing as scouting the 
old to follow his theories unduly. The exposition of his science 
is generally without flaw, though often “airy’ enough, indeed, 
for he is not apt at applying “concrete to abstract”. Maybe 
we ought not to look to him for that, however, for it is not his 
to demonstrate, not his to apply. But his admitted knowledge 
wins him favor as a pedagogic authority in unsophisticated, 
albeit learned, circles; and we must, to guard our own pedagogy, 
endeavor to appraise him well, aye, and justly. It is neces- 
sary to grasp the fact that he is not equipped to direct begin- 
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ners, nor are his methods of teaching those that we may uncon- 
ditionally accept into our normal school work. 

We have reason, therefore, for the opinion, that a forming- 
master formed by the specialist is just he of whom Professor 
Gayley complains bitingly when he writes of the sciolistic nor- 
mal directors whose teacher-pupils are losing three priceless 
years of the schoolboy’s life by the time he is eighteen. It is 
the so-called psychologic product that is doing just these things ; 
he who has been taught “how to teach all things that he does 
not know”. It is the “scientific teacher” who is running riot 
over supposed applied psychology. It were well here to heed 
Professor James: “I say moreover that you make a great, a 
very great mistake, if you think that psychology, being a science 
of the mind’s laws, is something from which you can deduce 
definite programs and schemes and methods of instruction 
for immediate schoolroom use. Psychology is a science and 
teaching is an art; and sciences never generate arts directly out 
of themselves. An intermediary inventive mind must make the 
application, by using its originality’’. “The art of teaching 
grew up in the schoolroom, out of inventiveness and sympa- 
theic concrete observation. Even where (as in the case of 
lierbart) the advancer of the art was also a psychologist, the 
pedagogics and the psychology ran side by side, and the former 
was not derived in any sense from the latter”’. As the average 
beginner is wholly incapable of even this inventiveness, his 
teaching is sure to take on an originality “painful and pitiable, 
daring and darned”, unless the advantage be his to come in 
touch with class life through the medium of a guide whose 
especially outstanding pedagogic claim is practicability. 

Let us remember that the application of principles presents a 
difficulty for all novices, a stupendous difficulty for some. We 
must not look for them to make this application unaided: let 
us impart few principles at any given time, developing aptness 
for their application slowly. But let us not forget that our 
work does not rest here: let us simultaneously run along on 
another tack altogether. Let us develop an aptness for the con- 





1Talks to Teachers, p. 8. 
3 Ibid. 
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crete situation, a procedure, which, while in nowise suggestive 
of an antagonistic attitude to science, may have nothing in com- 
mon with science. This means that we must stay at the side 
of the novice to assist him to become astute and sympathetic ; 
to teach him to evaluate a great number of individual positions 
and cases. The young man learns much (scientists, pardon us 
if we say most) by having some one at hand to heed his oft- 
repeated question: “What would you do in a case of this sort?” 
Science, indeed, enters into many of the situations, but, we 
insist, not into the half. And should scientific explanation be 
in demand, is it always essential to dig to theoretic depths to 
elicit apt teaching? Well might we postpone the inculcation of 
a great deal of theory. 

Here are questions asked this very day that are distinctively 
typical: “This boy gets stubborn every time I tell him to read 
out loud; what would you do with him?’’— This was sug- 
gested: “Don’t scold him; next time he reads tell him he did 
very well. If this fail, let me know, and we shall try some- 
thing else.””— “This boy is always asking me to go out; what 
should I do?” “Notice if he goes to the closet at recesses; see 
that he does; for a while don’t notice him when he raises his 
hand; if he persist, let him out, and we shall see what is best 
to do.” — “This boy is invariably first in catechism, but never 
knows his history. I have tried almost everything with him.” 
“Next time you give the lesson, I'll be here and perhaps be able 
to suggest something; meanwhile, question him a good deal, 
make him summarize, draw up a plan, and do map outlining.” 

Certainly, as David P. Page, notes', both forming-master and 
his pupil must not attempt to settle everything by new experi- 
ments on the class; matters determined by the experience of 
predecessors both must learn. If the young doctor would take 
nothing for settled, we should have, as Mr. Page notes, and we 
may well imagine, much confusion and needless fatality. But 
the appeal to the simile of the doctor (a very favorite one) is 
likely to be misleading: the science of medicine, in its very 
nature, was fated to narrow down to a relative exactness that 
neither education nor war, for instance, will ever know; will 





1 Theory and Practice of Teaching, p. 110. 
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ever know so long as man is of varied type, of uncertain im- 
pulse, intellect, and will. He may at any moment react against 
the educator’s best laid schemes and most scientific efforts. 

It is therefore important for normal school instructors not 
only to know in the abstract, but to realize, that the teacher’s 
methodology, although flawless, may yet fail him despairingly. 
First, the teacher may lack something of that essential gustful- 
ness that, responding to impulse or to motive, may be “snap”, 
as the boys say, or enthusiasm, or zeal; or his perceptive 
faculties, only partially exercised, may besides be constitution- 
ally dull; or again, he may be highly temperamental, or short 
on that indefinable something known in places as “disciplinary 
power”. Will theoretic exposition rectify these opponents to 
success? A _psychologist’s conference would, admittedly, be 
an antidote for the excitable fellow; but what of the dull one? 
It can not be cynical to voice a common induction, viz., that an 
enthusiastic philosopher is quite as rare as an emotion-making 
arithmetic text or a spell-binding speller. And what may theory 
do to quicken the perceptive powers? A common experience 
of some has been, that the more “dead directions” given young 
teachers in this particular, the more have they been blindfolded 
and generally stultified. We believe the solution is to be 
found in practical direction followed by practical guidance, 
requirements that are not at all likely to be acceptably met by 
a specialist. 

It is for this reason, that a book, say, like St. de la Salle’s 
or David P. Page’s could not emanate from a university; why 
the specialist may not catch the significance or the need of the 
directive minutiz of such works. A professor of very singular 
distinction inclines to the opinion that the practical details of 
one of the two books named are so full as to seem “to prevent 
all initiative on the part of the teachers”. He further says: 
“They (the details) would be excessive for teachers to-day.” 
He finds justification for the amount of detail, however, because 
of the peculiar conditions of the times that gave birth to the 
book, which he mentions, but which, we think, may or may not 
have any particular bearing. The work of which the professor 
writes has been re-edited many times to meet advances in edu- 
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cational procedure, but the directions in the present edition are 
possibly more outstanding than in the original; and in our 
opinion there is ample and cogent reason for them. Young 
men and women entering our classes to-day need minute prac- 
tical guidance as of old. They start with “scientific tools” only 
to make evident that they know not where nor when nor how 
to employ them, yet they can well tell why they are used. They 
are as ill-prepared for right action as the teachers of times long 
gone; and appreciating men indeed realize the worth of a 
minute practical guide, something that can be put into the hands 
of aspiring teachers to help them hack their way “out of the 
woods”. Practical direction is the most impelling exaction of 
a good elementary text. Initiative and originality are abused 
terms in some normal schools and universities; and the fruit 
thereof is often either fad or failure. On the other hand, an 
examination of university books recommended for normal 
schools reveals an abundance of burdensome theory. One work, 
in particular, we take as proof that the author has an errone- — 
ous conception of the needs of such schools. Excellent in con- 
tent and evidence of scholarship, some of these productions fit 
nicely into a community library, but are out of keeping for at 
least one of the announced purposes. There is science, yes; 
but there is little guidance. The chauffeur must know his 
machine to be scientific, true; but he must have a quick eye, a 
practiced hand and foot, and a steady nerve for all possible 
situations. His skill never grew out of his science, however, 
but developed on its own base. It seems clear that the oper- 
ator of a very intricate mechanism, say, a submarine engine, 
could not hope to develop in another skill for his sort of activ- 
ity by the simple exposition of a something that however sig- 
nificant is withal itself subjective and for practical purposes 
essentially static. The more complex the mechanism the more 
intensive the demand for guided action, theory’s contribution 
for the most part being relatively negligible. We should feel a 
degree securer in a submarine with an empiric mechanician than 
with an unpracticed scientist. 


Again, there is here no antagonism to educational theory, nor 
an implication to undervalue its import in our work. We are 
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not concerned now with proving its utility; but we do strive 
to satisfy the novice forming-master of the solidity of the tra- 
ditional procedure. Especially is this worth while when we 
find moderns of scholarship and influence leading in another 
direction, not consciously, indeed, but by ceaseless appeal for 
pedagogic science, as though it embodied in some mysterious 
way the sum and substance of educational effort. Let us insist 
that it is not the half. We have men, on.the other hand, like 
Professor Gayley (it is not facile to follow these professors), 
who would have us believe that “nine-tenths’ of pedagogy is 
scholarship. He is not warm at all toward educational science, 
for he questions its existence; and as for the art, he avers that it 
amounts merely “to getting one’s hand in”. Certainly, scholar- 
ship can not be overestimated for educational work, save per- 
chance as the professor has demonstrated, in hyperbolic ratio: 
but the personality and the skill of the educator are yet quite 
as important as scholarship, while “getting one’s hand in” may 
mean much or little, dependent upon the complexity and varia- 
bleness of the object to be manipulated. There can be little 
question as to the many-sidedness of our boy or girl, and as 
for constancy, well, the chameleon by comparison is set as to 
hue. Hence, our ceaseless care should be to give tothe young 
teacher personally, not to theory, the major portion of our 
attention. He, not the machinery, is the vital thing: teach 
him, inspire him, direct him, lead him by hand, hint, beck, 
counsel, precept, theory; encourage him, now by word, again 
by pat on the back. These are traditional means, and none 
others are so full and final. 

We should now like to draw a comparison between the capa- 
bilities of the scientist and the empiricist in action. We would 
premise that the former is the more likely to be helpless in face 
of the concrete. Not long Since we read: “Versatility, re- 
sourcefulness, ability to meet new situations, power to change 
or modify methods to suit different types of intellect or vary- 
ing degrees of intelligence — these, the marks of the scientific 
teacher, are entirely foreign to the empiric.” And again, “If 
unexpected difficulties arise, as they are sure to do with every 
teacher, he (rule of thumb empiricist) is powerless to cope 
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with them because he has no principles to guide him.’ First, 
let us remark that the author admits freely the necessity for 
enlightened class experience. However, in the context, as out 
of it, the passages quoted stand clear and free. The author 
and we are agreed, then, upon the fundamentals, viz., the need 
of the correlation of science with art; but we contend that his 
claim for educational science is too wide and the promise of its 
power strikingly precarious. Too, it may be that his type of 
empiricist is an abstraction. 

Power to modify methods to suit situations is not the product 
of science. No teacher, as was said, is going to achieve skill- 
fully as the result of a theory or of theories. The ability to 
meet “unexpected difficulties” is the ability to meet concrete 
situations, dependent, not upon science but upon astute observa- 
tion followed by apt action, with which science very ordinarily 
has nothing at all to do. Imagine a man hesitating to raise 
up a scientific guide in face of a specific unexpected difficulty, 
say, a spitball or a slate coming at his head. Would he, immo- 
bile, await the resuscitation of a geometric principle relative 
to a straight line in order to avert humiliation or disaster 
scientifically? The most rabid type of empiricist might be 
entrusted to cope with a multitude of “unexpected difficulties” ; 
it is precisely where he would be most likely to shine, for he 
has no “entangling alliances”; and by this we mean, that if the 
scientist brings nothing more to the classroom than his theory 
and his class-matter, he is just the man of men who is not pre- 
pared for “unexpected difficulties’ —he is not only disarmed 
but shackled. 


The scientist, let us suppose, outlines his lesson-plan scrupu- 
lously, of course scientifically. His aim he clearly defines, or 
his aims; he has a mental picture of the children’s intellectual 
capacity, for he knows children analytically; knows their emo- 
tional nature; and he prepares to work upon it, as upon the 
intellect, in view of the will, to elicit specific action and disposi- 
tions. His procedure he works up flawlessly; his logic takes 
on perfection, wanting for nothing as to induction, deduction, 
unity, order, clearness; the psychologic planning is in keeping 
with the aim; in a word, his methodology is all that science 
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plus his originality could make it. He next goes to class and 
commences his lesson along the’straight line marked out. But 
he does not seem “to catch on”, as the boys say; withal he 
worries along, relying upon a science that he is sure can not 
go wrong. He nears the end of his rope with failure gaping 
at him; the class do not understand him very well; laugh when 
they are scheduled to sob; and they have no impetus or induce- 
ment to do anything in particular but yawn for “a speedy 
recess’. The professor is not resourceful, for instead of taking 
another tack to meet or avoid the “unexpected difficulties”, he 
“quits cold” or calls for help—he scolds; his science failed 
him, and he is the beaten general—the paper strategist who 
had led a concrete army for the first time, and he does not 
know what to do next; lacking experience, he forgot to figure 
the slips, the possible miscalculations of war. 

Here we have the “scientific teacher”; and the best that 
science has here done for him, viz., the figuring, is the best that 
it can do for anybody. It is, certainly, a great deal; but it has 
obvious limitations. The fact is, our teacher was lacking in 
personality and skill; the children were adroitly taken up with 
something else and were not perceived, not drawn, not inter- 
ested. We have an extreme case here, of course, but a very 
possible one, for we have often seen its kind. Incidentally, it 
seems clear that when this man comes to the stage of being 
able to modify to meet conditions, he will owe his improvement 
to a something quite distinct from science. Where aptness for 
the concrete is wanting, we should be wholly inclined to yield 
to the opinion of some, that a teacher is born, not made, were 
it not for the certainty we have that this aptness can often be 
developed to an acceptable extent, not, indeed, by the rationale, 
but, above else, by supervised teaching; by a day-by-day check- 
ing up process. How, confronting the evidence we have, there 
can be a successful normal course without class practice, is 
difficult to understand. 

We are now prepared to emphasize with Professor James, 
that teaching and psychology are intimately and harmoniously 
related, but neither is the outflow of the other — ‘They are 
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congruent, but neither is subordinate’; and because the the- 
orist may not grasp this practically, he can not easily make 
allowance for the fact that the child is an elusive, free creature, 
who can at any moment upset any kind of figuring or strategy ; 
he needs more watching than does the method; and he only 
can deal with him who has learned to know him from the out- 
side as from the in. Knowing him only on paper or from 
books is not to know; is not to be ready to meet him at the 
unexpected corners. A good teacher is not altogether like a 
master orator (there are not too many of either). When the 
orator finds that his set speech is not taking, away it goes in 
favor of “a feeling process”, and he carries his auditory off by 
stealth. This, indeed, supposes marked skill, but it may not at 
all depend upon antecedent figuring, but upon versatility to 
meet the “unexpected”: he had been “there’’ before, and he 
holds a resource “up his sleeve”. 

We are not alone in our position. Professor James says: 
“To know psychology is absolutely no guarantee that we shall 
be good teachers. To advance to that result, we must have an 
additional endowment altogether, a happy tact and ingenuity 
to tell us what definite things to say and do when the pupils 
are before us. That ingenuity in meeting and pursuing the 
pupil, that tact for the concrete situation, though they are the 
alpha and omega of the teacher’s art, are things to which 
psychology can not help us in the least’”*. He explains that 
nothing is simpler or more definite than the principles of the 
science of pedagogics that come from psychology, being, in 
fact, much like the principles of the science of war. 


“In war,” (he says,) “all you have to do is to work your 
enemy into a position from which the natural obstacles prevent 
him from escaping if he try to; then to fall upon him with 
numbers superior to his own, at a moment when you have led 
him to think that you are far away; and so, with a minimum 
exposure of your troops, to hack his forces to pieces, and take 
the remainder prisoners. Just so, in teaching, you must sim- 
ply work your pupil into such a state of interest in what you 
are going to teach him that every other object of attention is 





1Talks to Teachers, p. 8. 
2 Ibid., p. 9 
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banished from his mind; then reveal it to him so impressively 
that he will remember the occasion to his dying day; and finally 
fill him with devouring curiosity to know what the next steps 
in connection with the subjects are. The principles being so 
plain, there would be nothing but victories for the master of 
science, either on the battlefield or in the schoolroom, if they 
did not both have to make their application to an incalculable 
quantity in the shape of the mind of their opponent. The mind 
of your enemy, the pupil, is working away from you as keenly 
and eagerly as is the mind of the commander of the other side 
from. the scientific general. Just what the respective enemies 
want and think, and what they know and do not know, are as 
hard things for the teachers as for the general to find out. 
Divination and perception, not psychological pedagogics or 
theoretical strategy, are the only helpers here”. 


The young teacher commences his work with at ieast the 
fundamentals of science, but they may not always serve him 
well. Here is a case in point, perhaps the first problem that he 
has to wrestle with. He is not in class long when a child raises 
his hand for permission to leave the room. A principle of 
physical education bobs up: “Never refuse to allow the child 
out to satisfy the demands of nature.” The child goes out. 
Others see the opening —they would go out too. Another 
hand is raised, and still another, and then a forest of hands, 
some of the petitioners appealing to dramatization. The result 
is a stream of loitering boys from room to yard, going and 
coming. The principal is on the scene —the teacher must not 
allow children out “like that”. It is now right about face — 
nobody goes out. Nothing short of an infortune results. What 
is the distressed young man to do when the next hand goes up? 
What would a specialist do? Will his educational science res- 
cue him, enable him to interpret the perplexing mental phe- 
nomenon before him, which, reduced to its lowest terms, is, 
“Does this whining little child really have to go out?” When 
the young teacher learns to solve troubles of this and untold 
other sorts, he is setting in big part a solid foundation for his 
pedagogy. Educational science needs healthy sipplementing, 
as all of us in the field realize, as James, and Pestalozzi, and 





1Talks to Teachers, p. 9. 
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some of our own before either, have well pointed out. “In any 
good education,” says Pestalozzi, ‘the mother must be able to 
judge daily, nay hourly, from the child’s eyes, lips, and face, 
of the slightest change in his soul. The power of the educator, 
too, must be that of a father quickened by the general circum- 
stances of domestic life. Such was the foundation upon which 
I built’. Perhaps we can now better understand what James 
meant in saying, “that the amount of this science (psychology) 
which is necessary to all teachers need not be very great;” “that 
for the greater majority a general view is enough, provided it 
be a true one, and such a general view, one may say, might 
almost be written on the palm of one’s hand’”. 

The boom for psychology began about a generation ago, as 
James notes*, and the boom is still on, especially in university 
centers. There is too much of it; too much mystery in the 
minds of the young teachers respecting the almost supernatural 
things that psychology will do for them; too much implication 
that our matters pedagogic need refining; that our first and 
last mentors are a little too removed from the times. Let us, 
however, have not the slightest misgivings: the principles of 
our pedagogic works are scientifically sound, and, for begin- 
ners at least, adequately and practically elucidated. We need 
no dictum of even a Matthew Arnold‘ to reassure us, that the 
moderns have added very little to de la Salle’s educational will 
and testament, held in revered heritage by the most faithful 
and most successful of his children; nor of a James, that “there 
is no ‘new psychology’ worthy of the name;” and true it is of 
other founders as of de la Salle. Let us be convinced that it 
will not strain us to keep abreast of the advance. 

It might not be prolonging this matter beyond measure to 
mention another demand on the young teacher from theoretic 
sources. We speak of logic. The inference in some writings 
seems to be, that without a training in logic he will lack a 
vitally essential mental discipline. Here again the claim is 
overdrawn. Much of what was said relative to psychology is 





1 Letter on work at Stanz, 1799. 
2Talks to Teachers, p. 11-12. 

3 Ibid., p. 6. 

4 Popular Education of France, 15. 
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applicable here. There must be an intermediary to bridge the 
chasm between science and art; and this simple fact is not 
appreciated where one might look for appreciation. Bossuet, 
as Bishop Dupanloup shows’, failed dismally with the son of 
Louis XIV, the Grand Dauphin; he was too strong for his 
weak pupil; he did not know him; could not reason with him; 
he failed to realize that he was forever disgusting his disciple 
with the thing called learning. And who will say that Bossuet 
was wanting in the demands of the theorists? We have minia- 
ture Bossuets in almost every large faculty; men who in dis- 
cussion have a mentality too dialectic to ring true to the Ratio 
Studiorum of the Jesuits —‘“‘ashamed of nothing more than a 
departure from syllogistic form;’ who in fact can juggle the 
syllogism all over the circle, to bewilder, if not convince; and 
yet who can not teach, for they insist on using their big tools — 
hammers and saws —to repair watches. 

Specifically it is claimed that it is the function of logic to 
impart the power rightly to think, to judge, to infer; and as 
such that it is a necessary asset for the teacher. As a science 
or formal study its function is here surely over estimated. As 
well might we say that it is the function of a rule to impart 
power to draw lines, or straight lines, if you will. It is evi- 
dent that the rule has no power to draw, and that it has less 
power to impart power to draw; something else must have the 
power to draw, and must get this power extraneously to the 
rule. The rule then comes into its function as a dead guide, 
as the sign-posts of a highway; a useful guide, admittedly, 
sometimes. Here again we are sustained. Professor James 
says: “The science of logic never made a man reason rightly. 

The most sciences can do is to help us to catch our- 
selves, if we start to reason wrongly; and to criticise ourselves 
more articulately after we have made mistakes””’. 

Now, we might ask, What was the difficulty with Bossuet ? 
And, further, Should we teach psychology and logic to our 
scholastics at all? Bossuet failed chiefly because he did not 
have an adept forming-master to crack him on the knuckles, 





1The Child, 207-208. 
2? Talks to Teachers, p. 8. 
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figuratively speaking, to force him to throw an abundance of 
his psychology and logic over his shoulder in favor of his 
otherwise uncommon common sense. And, once more, we are 
not decrying either science. Undoubtedly we should teach our 
scholastics both psychology and logic; but let us be prepared 
not to expect from them what they were never intended to 
have, much less to give. And we would insist, that it is in 
language — literature, especially —that we may best hope to 
give our young teachers that “lucid intelligence” essential for 
their needs, viz., to give and take with the child in terms of 
real knowledge. Without a grasp of many things, logic is 
rather a burden than a benefit. Hence, let us not forget to 
commence with the primary elements of language. Try your 
high school graduate on words; try him on any page of any 
book — even “the little catechism’ —and note carefully ‘the 
results. You are not unlikely to be amazed if it is your initial 
experiment. He can cut to the heart of surprisingly few of the 
words he glibly uses and less of those he reads. How may he 
be clear in teaching, even if you add to his equipment all the 
logic he does not know? Here is a tremendous burden for a 
normal school to remove. The study of language, therefore, 
must be intensive: etymology, grammar, rhetoric, literature, 
composition, at least one basic foreign tongue, whilst the dic- 
tionary — the complete purposes of which must be quickly ap- 
preciated — is to be an intimate acquaintance. And when we 
have done all this well for our aspiring novices, what a wealth 
of useful logic they will have! 

To sum up and to make clear our position, we would say 
that, in educational work, empiricism alone may result in quack- 
ery, conceit, and often indifference; science means an idealism 
charmingly impossible, and too much power is ascribed to it; 
a general knowledge, supervised teaching, plus educational 
science, make for the form that conceives and bears the legiti- 
mate type of teacher. 


Method and the Teaching of Religion. 


There can be no question but that the average successful 
teacher must have a measure of science at his back, though we 
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have not maintained this as a thesis. But we contend that there 
is a super-necessity for all teachers of worth to be practical. 
Inevitably, success is due him who can lead to accomplishment 
and who recognizes that the nerve and sinew of accomplishment 
is inspiration. As a consequence the practical teacher is inclined 
to avoid the theorist ; he leans, rather, toward the vital exponents 
of things pedagogic. Too, when not gifted with patience or a 
saving sense of humor, some are prone to be bored by the 
theorists’ lectures and books. Such teachers are as musicians 
who would rally to a recital only to be met with a discourse on 
the possibilities of music or on the craft of violin-making. 

Perhaps the live practical teacher has endured much these 
late years by reason of the endless discussion and discourse on 
method in the teaching of religion. And to many the sum and 
substance of it all is, that they have sat through Hamlet with 
Hamlet relegated to the dressing-room. Religion has been 
meted out as a sort of academic gymnastic, while the soul of 
religion, its literature, its poetry, its supernatural appeal and 
charm, has been kept in cold storage: we have not been given, 
and neither have we been shown how best to give. Religious 
symbolism has been spelled and diagrammed and parsed; but 
its deeper philosophy and its inspiration have touched no intel- 
lectual mainspring and have heated few hearts to the glow that 
makes for doing things. It is why we believe that one hour’s 
demonstration lesson by a warm-hearted teacher-artist on the 
“Parable of the Prodigal Son” would do more for our young 
teachers in supplying a standard, a norm, a principle, than a 
week’s effort at academic listing, and arrangement, and general- 
ization of what Our Lord did and said. 

The regrettable feature of it all is that some young teachers 
accept the implication that we have come to this day and genera- 
tion without a sound method for imparting religious truth, and 
that those who preceded us failed to catch the science that stands 
forth in the procedure of Our Blessed Lord or in the Church’s 
liturgy. Let it be emphasized to them, however, that if we in 
America have fallen short in our religious teaching (for it has 
been said out loud that our Catholic schools often seemingly 
have), we have been wanting to our own founders, the greatest 
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educational geniuses of all time. Let it be said, also, that the 
teaching of religion is not often viewed in its supernatural as- 
pect in these public discussions and lectures, and very unfortu- 
nately so. We suppose that this task is assigned to the inner 
life of the community, and hence taken for granted. And 
strange to examine into wherever failure or mediocrity in the 
teaching of religion has been detected, theorists have ascribed 
the deficiency to a want of “science” in the teachers. It is sel- 
dom, if ever, even hinted that the ‘‘increase”, which God alone 
may give, could be wanting for causes that no supply of science 
can make amends for; for it happens sometimes that the real 
reason for the absence of religious fruitage is, that the teacher 
has taught religion without being religious, has proven himself 
a “sounding brass and a tinkling cymbal’, and, withal, has been 
a capable scientist. 

There is a lesson that we must take to heart for our own 
guidance, and must vividly impart to our young teachers: more 
than the skill born of science is requisite when there is question 
of successful religious teaching. We respectfully suggest, that 
these things be brought to the service in public discourse on 
this vital matter, for we need all the weight that we can draw 
from every quarter to drive home to our prospective missioners 
the most important of all principles in the teaching of religion, 
viz., “Unless the Lord build a house, they labor in vain that 
build it”. The lesson that we receive with such unusual in- 
sistence, that Our Lord taught in parables, “and without para- 
bles He did not speak to them”, * is magnificent human pedagogy ; 
but the other lesson, that Our Lord got ready His teachings in 
vigil on the Mount, is heavenly and alone vital: “As the branch 
can not bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the vine; so neither 
can you, unless you abide in Me”? “He that abideth in Me, 
and I in him, the same beareth much fruit: for without Me you 
can do nothing’’.* 


Those who went before us numbering their fruits by the hun- 
dred thousands knew what seems to have become a secret. They 





1 St. Mark, IV, 36. 
2 St. John, XV, 4. 
8 Ibid., XV, 5. 
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left us epoch-making books on pedagogy; taught us the philos- 
ophy of method and the psychology of getting down to the child 
level; called attention, indeed, to the method of the Parables, 
and personally demonstrated this method over and over in the 
first normal schools known in history; but the weight of their 
emphasis and authority was not in so-called methods of teach- 
ing. We might appropriately present evidence of the elements 
in the procedure of St. de la Salle. His Meditations on School, 
a religious classic, is mainly concerned with the vital element — 
the supernatural in Christian education: 


First Step: To know the sheep—“I know mine and mine 
know me.” 


“One of the most essential qualities required in those who 
instruct others is, that they should know them, and discern the 
manner in which to act towards them. Experience teaches that 
men, and especially children, can not all be conducted in the 
same way..... This varied conduct must depend on .our 
knowledge and discernment of character. We must beg this 
grace most earnestly of God, as one of the most essential qualities 
needed in the direction of those over whom we have charge.” 
Meditation, 2nd Sunday after Easter. 


SEcOND STEP: Knowing them, to feed, to care for, to lead them 
— “He shall gather together the lambs with his arm, and 
shall take them up in his bosom, and he himself shall carry 
them that are with young.” Is. VI. 

“We should adapt ourselves to the range of intelligence found 
among our young hearers. We should employ familiar illus- 
trations to bring truths home to them, and assure ourselves by 
the responses we shall elicit, that even the most illiterate have 
understood us.’”’— Med. 2nd Sunday after Easter. 

“It may be said in a certain sense, that when children come 
into the world, they are like creatures merely animated with 
animal life: that mind is distinguished in them from matter 
only with time. The spiritual nature of the child takes control 
but gradually. As a necessary consequence, children when first 
placed in school are not in a fit mental state easily to seize 
upon and hold Christian truths and Gospel maxims. Hence, 
they need good guides and visible guardian angels to instruct 
Re They require that religious truths should be ex- 
plained in a manner that will appeal to their narrowed intellects 
and be in keeping with the weakness of their minds. .... 
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Without such instruction, pupils will forever remain ignorant 
in mind and heart, in so far as heavenly truths are concerned. 

They must likewise be taught to practice the maxims 
found in the Holy Gospels.” — Med. on School, p. 21. 

“Direct your pupils in the path that will lead to the practice 
of the Gospel maxims.” — Med. on School, p. 24. 

“You have been chosen by Jesus Christ . . . to coop- 
erate with Him in saving souls. Hence, in reading the Gospel 
-— (He made it a rule for the Brothers to carry the New Testa- 
ment with them, and to pass no day without reading a portion 
of it)— you must strive to fully understand His method of 
procedure; you must meditate upon the means He employed to 
bring His disciples to the practice of the precepts and the 
evangelical counsels.” 


THirD STEP: “J am the Good Shepherd.” “Without Me you 
can do nothing.” 


“Our missicn requires us to labor, not against heretical doc- 
trines, but against the evil inclinations of our children, by 
which they are so powerfully urged to commit sin. We will 
not overcome them by mere natural science. God’s holy spirit 
and His grace can alone achieve this result. These are to be 
obtained by mental prayer.” — Med. on Saint Augustine. 

“It would not suffice to conform yourself externally to the 
manner and methods of Our Lord in the work of saving souls: 
you must enter into His views and intentions.” — Med. on 
School, p. 18. 

“To succeed in your employment, you must be much given 
to prayer. Unceasingly present your pupils’ wants to Jesus 
Christ: tell Him all your troubles in dealing with His little ones. 

. . He will not fail to grant all you ask.” — Med. on 
School, p16... 

“Tt is your duty to ascend each day to God by prayer, and 
then to descend to your pupils, that you may make known to 
them what the Almighty will have indicated to you for their 
greater good.” — Ibid., p. 30. 

“All your efforts will be abortive if a virtue is not attached 
to them by Christ.” — Ibid., p. 14. 


Looking over the first two of these steps it will be easily 
seen that principles and directions more psychologically sound 
could not be written; and we might amplify each point by per- 
haps hundreds of even stronger quotations from the writings 
of St. de la Salle. But it seems clear that he does not stop 
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short with inculcating psychologic principles: the supernatural 
runs through the natural at every turn, culminating in the third 
step with an emphasis that leaves no doubt as to the completer 
method in the pedagogy of Our Blessed Lord and of His 
truest and keenest imitators, our saintly founders, the master 
mentors of all time. 


Public discussions and lectures could help much in this, the most 
essential, element in teacher-formation, viz., the super- 
natural, 


The pedagogy of Our Blessed Lord, then, should guide the 
formation of our young teachers, should be their constant in- 
spiration. It reveals, indeed, the shallowness of a pedagogy 
conceived and bred in biological, or even in psychological or 
philosophical premises. His method, which is that of His 
saints, is complete in its scientific aspect, but adds means pecu- 
liarly supernatural. And here we might very properly direct 
attention to the dignity that such a pedagogy is capable of im- 
parting! The Christian teacher rightly formed, and rightly pre- 
served to his formation, has the conception of his charges as 
the well-beloved children of the Eternal Father, who make fel- 
lowship with the angels: “Their angels always see the face of 
my Father;” of himself, as the co-laborer of Christ, charged 
with this nameless responsibility. What an encouragement for 
the Bishop, the pastor, the discerning Christian parent, in con- 
trasting such a master with any other type of teacher; with the 
type trained to be content with conceiving his pupil as a physical 
product possessed of an unknown educible principle of thought, 
feeling, and action, to be fitted, at best, to grace an earthly en- 
vironment, to respect and serve his fellow men, to love his coun- 
try! And for the teachers themselves, what are the contrasted 
possibilities for motivation for exalted, unselfish endeavor in 
the two types! 

We mention these things simply to ask if nobler themes could 
be used to exalt our great work or to sustain and strengthen the 
ideals of our so oft sorely tried young Christian teacher? Would 
it not be well to emphasize to him during authoritative public 
utterances on the teaching of religion what in the privacy of 
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his homely training school retreat he has been so often told is 
the thing of deepest concern in Christian education? The ap- 
peal of his training-school professors is likely to be lessened 
by hourly contact, or forgotten, indeed, with time, and the halo 
of high university standing for them is not so often a resource. 
When then the young teacher leaves such as these to sit at 
the feet of doctors of the law who insist upon matters of com- 
mon knowledge and of relatively secondary import in religious 
work, the effect is depressing; and if he be not strong or yet 
well fixed in principle the young teacher loses, if anything, by 
the intercourse. 

To preserve these young people to the great cause in our 
changing time and country, to keep aloft the ideals that all of 
us can so easily lose, inspiration, not method, is in ceaselessly 
pressing demand. Our teachers are suffering, will suffer, from 
no pedagogic famine. Rather, indeed, might they be given much 
inspiration by crediting them with the supremely wonderful 
things they do know, and driving home to them anew the ful- 
ness of their realization. They might be told that the humblest 
among them knows ever so much; knows more, say, of the hu- 
man soul than is revealed in the psychology of even a reputed 
master as James, and of his whole school; for indeed when one 
lays aside his ponderous work of fourteen hundred full pages, 
with it segmenting of toad and dog, its nerve-center findings 
and inferences, “the mind stuff and the stream of thought,” and 
the twittering of conscious processes, etc., one is tempted to the 
belief that after all this by comparison with the knowledge of 
our young teacher is but the babbling of the baby astronomer, 
as from his mother’s arms he gazes into the far heights of a 
cloudless night with his innocent, “Twinkle, twinkle, little star ; 
How I wonder what you are!” The offspring of such concep- 
tion, or even of the higher psychological conception, as we so 
often hear applied exclusively to the teaching of religion can 
not be badly born. O let us never forget the life-saving things ; 
pray God that there be not left even the seeming of suggestion 
that any of this false worship of science has carried back to 
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If it be urged that we are perhaps confounding a teachers’ 
pedagogic conference with a spiritual retreat or a prayer-meet- 
ing, we have little defense: we feel that we note a distinction; 
but we hold that the themes most exalted, most vital, of most 
pressing utility and need should never be assigned to an assumed 
role. The homely opinion will not down, and experience is 
with us that where inspiration for God’s cause fails not in in- 
tensity, method is of minor importance, and science alone but 
“a golden crutch’. The teacher with the spiritual in his keep- 
ing will force a method before him, or God will give this young 
Tobias a better guide. We fear on the other hand the exalta- 
tion of pedagogic science in isolation as it pertains to religious 
teaching. Evidence about us has long since wrought the convic- 
tion and things of the mystic order as they come before us do 
but strengthen it, that we may be too concerned with the barren 
form as against the vivified substance. This from Father Faber: 
“How few preachers are holy men, and yet without unction 
what will their sermons be worth? .. . . Eloquence, (a plague 
upon the word when we are talking of Jesus and of souls), has 
no gift or benediction. Its harvest is but the preacher’s praise 
and the wasted time of the silly gaping audience. God's bless- 
ing is the thing’’.* 

The ambition of a rightly ordered training is centered in the 


‘ideal of sending forth for Christ’s cause, young women and 


men who value souls in terms of eternity. Academic and peda- 
gogic qualifications, all know, are indeed very essential. But 
the work of keeping fixed the higher things is the only dif- 
ficulty worthy of the name that faces any community. And 
how appealing it is! No educational measure at our disposal 
can fail of concern here and account itself a success. A body 
of religious teachers, no matter their academic attainment, will 
reach out to the fullness of its worth for God and Mother 
Church only when each of its members, young and old, can 
stand daily before her or his pupils vehement in the inspiration 
of the Great Apostle: ‘For Christ, therefore, we are ambas- 
sadors. God, as it were, exhorting by us”.* 


1 All for Jesus, p. 126. 
2II Cor. V, ii. 














MEETINGS OF REPRESENTATIVES OF 
RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES OF WOMEN 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


The first meeting of the Superiors present at the Convention 
was held Monday afternoon, July 22, at 2:30, at the College of 
Notre Dame, Sixteenth and Dolores streets. His Grace, Most 
Rev. Archbishop Hanna, greeted the Sisters and spoke of the im- 
portance of their conference. He then introduced Right Rev. 
Joseph Schrembs, D. D., Bishop of Toledo, O., who delivered 
an address to the teachers on “Catholic Education and After- 
the-War Problems.” 

At the conclusion of the addréss an informal conference of 
the teachers was held and an opportunity to discuss problems 
of mutual interest was afforded. 


SECOND SESSION 

A second meeting was held on Wednesday at the College of 
Notre Dame. There was a large and enthusiastic attendance. 

A paper on “Keeping in Touch with Educational Movements” 
was read by Brother John A. Waldron, S. M., Visitor of the 
Western Province of the Brothers of Mary. 

A discussion of this paper took place after the meeting. 

The Sisters remained for lunch at the college, and opportunity 
was given for informal conference on many of the urgent educa- 
tional problems of the day. 

On reconvening at 2:30 P. M., Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., 
presided. The paper at this session was by Rev. William Power, 
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S. J., of New Orleans, on “Some Modern Fallacies in the Matter 
of Education.” 

During the reading of the paper, His Grace, Archbishop 
Hanna, came in, and remained until the close of the meeting. 
The Archbishop thanked Father Power for his admirable paper, 
and after some words of advice and encouragement to the Sis- 
ters, he gave his blessing, and the meeting adjourned. 

The following Sisters were present: 

Sister Margaret Mary, B. V. M., Superior St. Brigid’s School, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Sister Mary Alice, Superior Providence 
Hospital, Oakland, Cal. ; Sister Leopoldine, Providence Hospital ; 
Sister Helena, Sister Genevieve, Catholic Orphan Asylum, 
San Francisco; Mother Agatha, Superior Ursuline Convent, 
Santa Rosa, Cal.; Sister Berchmans, Superior Ursuline Convent, 
St. John’s, San Francisco; Sister Angela, Ursuline Convent, San 
Francisco; Sister Mary Domitila, Sister Mary Valerian, Sisters 
of St. Joseph, Boston, Mass.; Sister Mary Conradine, B. V. M., 
Superior St. Paul’s, San Francisco; Rev. Mother Louis, Pro- 


~ vincial Superior of Dominican College, San Rafael; Sister Mary 


Raymond, Dominican College, San Rafael; Sister Mary Rosalia, 
Superior St. Rose’s Dominican Convent, San Francisco; Sister 
Mary Reginald, St. Rose’s Academy, San Francisco; Mother M. 
Symphorosa, Provincial Superior, College of Holy Names, Oak- 
land, Cal.; Sister M. Angeline, Provincial Directress of Studies, 
College of Holy Names, Oakland, Cal.; Sister M. Bonita, 
Superior St. Mary’s School, Oakland, Cal.; Rev. Mother Pia, 
Prioress General, Dominican Convent, Mission San Jose, Cal. ; 
Rev. Mother Thomasine, Prioress General, Dominican Convent, 
Tacoma, Washington; Sister M. Seraphine, O. S. D., Mission 
San Jose, Cal.; Mother Stephen, O. S. F., Sacramento, Cal. ; 
Mother M. Cortona, O. S. F., Los Angeles, Cal.; Sister M. 
Pacifica, O. S. F., Stella Niagara, N. Y.; Sister M. Corintha, 
Cc. S. C., San Francisco, Cal.; Sister M. Callista, C. S. C., San 
Francisco, Cal. 

Sister M. Bernard, representing Mother M. Euphrasia, Su- 
perior Sisters of Mercy, St. Mary’s Hospital, San Francisco ; 
Sister M. Liguori, Superior St. Peter’s School, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Sister St. Catherine, Provincial Superior Sisters of St. 
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Joseph, Los Angeles, Cal.; Sister St. Germaine, Superior Star 
of the Sea School, San Francisco; Sister M. Bertha, Sister M. 
Redempta, College of Holy Names, Oakland ; Sister M. Thomas- 
ine, Sister M. Desiree, Sisters of Holy Cross, San Francisco; 
Sister M. Allette, Sister M. Dolorosa, Sacred Heart Academy, 
Ogden, Utah; Sister M. Reginald, Provincial Superior, Presenta- 
tion Convent, San Francisco; Sister Mary of Divine Heart, 
UO. S. D., Sister Mary Angela, O. S. D., St. Rose’s School, Hay- 
wards, Cal.; Sister M. Clarasine, Sister M. Dolorine, Sisters of 
Loretto, Loretto, Colorado; Sister M. Geneviva, Sister M. 
Vivian, Sisters of Loretto, Denver, Colorado; Sister Mary Lam- 
bert, Holy Names Academy, Pasadena, Cal.; Sister Margaret 
Alacoque, Holy Name Collegiate School, Pasadena, Cal.; Sister 
Mary Hyacintha, St. Clara College, Sinsinawa, Wisconsin; Sis- 
ter Mary Dolora, St. Clara College, Sinsinawa, Wis. ; Sister Mary 
Remigius, Holy Rosary Academy, Woodland, Cal.; Sister Mary 
Agnesia, Holy Rosary Academy, Woodland, Cal.; Sister Berch- 
mans Joseph, Superior College of Notre Dame, San Francisco, 
Cal.; Sister M. of St. Aloysius, Superior Notre Dame Academy, 
Alameda, Cal.; Sister Mary Editha, Superior Notre Dame Acad- 
emy, Redwood, Cal. ; Sister Mary Regis, Provincial Supervisor of 
Studies, San Jose, Cal., College Notre Dame; Sister Agnes, B. S., 
College of Notre Dame, San Francisco; Sister Anthony, S. H., 
College of Notre Dame, San Jose, Cal.; Sister Claudia, St. Ter- 
esa’s College, Winona, Minn. 


























PAPERS 


CATHOLIC EDUCATION AND AFTER-THE-WAR 
PROBLEMS 


RIGHT REVEREND JOSEPH SCHREMBS, D.D., BISHOP OF TOLEDO, OHIO 


Catholic education will be the same after the war as it was be- 
fore, and as it is at present. The war will, however, present new 
problems which can be met with and must be met with the old 
principles, but the application of those principles will be different. 
It is to this change that the superiors of the religious orders will 
have to look. There must be an insistence on these principles ; 
there must be an intensifying of them. It is hard for us at first 
glance to realize this need. We know there is a war. We have 
seen our men go forth to battle, but as we look about us we see 
nothing changed; our social, industrial, commercial institutions 
stand unimpaired. The war seems scarcely to have touched us 
and we have no conception of it as it is. It is after the war that 
the realization will come to us. These men will come back to 
us with new ideas ; new concepts of life will be demanded. They 
will never be satisfied with the old conditions. Even now a 
change is going on among us; we have enlarged our ideals. 

Taking the reconstruction of San Francisco after the calamity 
of 1906 as an illustration of the optimism and courage that should 
animate the American people as they look to after-war conditions, 
we must not grow pessimistic as those who say that after this 
conflict the world will be worse than ever. It is true that in 
war-ridden Europe hundreds of cities have been destroyed, fertile 
regions ravaged, the art monuments of ages demolished, but that 
must not discourage us. There will be a resurrection there as 
there has been here in San Francisco. Yet it is to be remembered 
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that this reconstruction will depend on those who remain behind, 
on the spirit in which they take up the work. Had the men of 
San Francisco not shown this splendid courage their city would 
be to-day a pile of shacks and debris. And in this resurrection 
we shall be asked to do more than we have done. A new intensity 
of mind, of heart, of will, must be added to the enforcement of 
our principles. ; . 

About us in the world to-day we sense the need of a moral 
conviction. It is stronger than mere feeling of need; we sense 
it in our spirits, as it were. Thinkers have come to realize that 
the separation of the moral from the intellectual has wrought 
havoc in the world. We need in our education the injection of 
moral principles. Leaders of thought have sought to bring the 
remedy but they have at their command only an emasculated re- 
ligion ; that is like a man from whom the backbone has been torn. 
How can he stand? 

I may be permitted to give an illustration from my own 
city of Toledo. In my city are about 35,000 school children. 
Of these 25,000 attend the public schools and the remaining 
10,000 the Catholic schools. An association of Protestant 
churches lamenting the need of moral training in our education, 
formed the plan of giving weekly lessons in religion and allowing 
class credit for the hour. A teacher of religion was secured and 
the class held in one of the churches of the federation. One 
hundred and fifty children attended at the desire of their parents. 
At the close of the semester when the examinations in the sub- 
ject were given, six passed in the course at their graduation. 
This shows how moral education has broken down. 


People have been asking all about what is the cause of the 
war. At one time we thought science was going to save the 
world, and now all the energies of science are being devoted to 
instruments of destruction and in every laboratory of our uni- 
versities men of science plan only the machines of war. Again 
it was thought diplomacy would save us. They even erected a 
Temple gf Peace. Scarcely had their shout of exultation died 
away than the rumble of the cannon was heard on the Russian 
border. Militarism has to be fought with militarism; the most 
peaceable nation on the face of the earth has become one great 
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training camp and is being rapidly transformed into the greatest 
and most powerful military nation of the earth. What is the 
cause of our failure in science, in diplomacy, to-day? Men say 
that Christianity has failed. They think now that the world will 
be saved by discipline. Our great army has taught the world 
that there must be discipline and that discipline must be based 
on authority. But what is the basis of authority? If force, the 
result is despotism. Authority is based on law, on the law ot 
God, on the Ten Commandments. It is said at times that the 
army will be conquered by a loss of morale. Morale is based 
on morals and morals on principles which are laws dependent 
on the Creator and not on the creature. Principles are superior 
to any man-made device; such must be inculcated by education, 
principles from God through Christ and expressed in the teaching 
of His Church. 

Only the principles of Catholic faith will bring civilization 
back to its senses. They are the sole principles of construction. 
But we must remember that only he who is himself burning 
will kindle a flame in others. We ourselves must be imbued 
with these principles. We must fill ourselves to the brim. It will 
be the work of the superiors to stimulate and to train their 
dependents in this intensity of principles. Religion must be a 
vital part of education. To inject religion into education has 
been a failure. The moment you disjoint it from the whole 
you take the soul out of the body. Religion must be the spirit, 
the informing soul of education; it must be the crystallizing prin- 
ciple ; it must be the atmosphere. 

The attempts at moral education have failed because the idea 
of morality is the conventional sense of present-day society. Our 
morality is based on the law of God, as stable as the law of 
gravitation. On its principles we have been insisting all along, 
but now we must give them a more intense application than ever ° 
before. We must proclaim them to the world. We must cease 
to be provincial, narrow, bounded by our own diocese, our own 
parish. We have not succeeded as we should because we have 
been too mechanical. Why do our pupils sometimes cast off their 
religion, the most precious thing they possess, when they meet an 
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obstacle to social advancement in it? Because their training 
has been too formal ; we have not reached the heart and the will. 

In Chicago I notice there is a new publication called The 
Socializing of the Child, and it leads me to consider the current 
coins of expression as “uplift,” “social service” etc. People often 
employ these terms and do not know what they mean by them. 
At the bottom of social service lies truth; there also is fidelity 
born of conscience, honesty. Social service will not stand against 
temptation without a conscience founded on religious principles. 

We have to spread our religion. We have to live it. We must 
declare that we have and have had all along the principles that 
will save the nation, and we must proclaim them everywhere ; we 
must show ourselves ready to stand by our country in its need. 
At all times we must proclaim that religion is the informing 
principle of education. Is it by mere chance that after the 
first failure of the United States to provide ships, airplanes, 
munition, when the President looked for men of ability who 
were free from graft and were slaves of duty, he chose the 
Catholics Schwab, Hurley, Ryan? All who have made for success 
have been men who have known how to carry out the principles 
of fidelity to duty, of honor, of conscience into their course of 
life, men who lived Catholic principles. 

We have then these principles; we must live up to them. 
We have at times made the mistake of treating religion as 
secondary. That is our great error. We must look ahead. A 
wave of so-called nationalism or Americanism is now sweeping 
over the country. Some of the advocates of this movement hold 
that the only way we can make Americans is to place all in the 
same melting pot of the public school. They aim to do away with 
all private schools. This has been carried out in certain places 
in the State of Florida where they have succeeded in closing 
several parish schools. Are we to surrender? No never! We 
must, however, justify our existence by showing the effectiveness 
of our Catholic schools. Like the lad who was thrown down 
after hard struggle by his companion in a wrestling match, we 
may say “You have me down but you can not keep me down”. 
No, you need me. You need my principles. 
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We on our part must get away from isms. The government 
demands something from us. We must initiate and amalgamate 
our children into an American life even though some concession 
may be made at the outset to a foreign element for the sake 
of the foreign-born parents. We must not then deprive the 
child of its rights to an American life. We must not train 
foreigners. Our government, our boys who have gone to war and 
returned to us, will not stand for it. Some of these boys have 
learned a great lesson. They have found out the handicap of 
separatism. We must cease to train children in the ideals of 
other lands; we must initiate them into the principles of Catholic 
American life and bring them their American inheritance. ‘To 
this end we must give them a thorough training in our language, 
in English. Some of our boys over there have found that they 
were handicapped because they did not know their prayers in 
English; they could not go to confession to the chaplain who 
spoke English. 

We must not strangle these national schools but we must 
lead them to right ideals; our schools can not be feeders of 
foreign sentiment. Our principles will be maintained and we 
will not be kept down even if in places at times’ we must give 
way. The Church can never fail, but the individual may at times 
have to give way. If we must give way in spots we will rise 
again. Carry this message back to your schools and to your 
Sisters. We will not be kept down; we will show to the 
country that our principles are the surest asset for right 
citizenship. 
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KEEPING IN TOUCH WITH EDUCATIONAL 
MOVEMENTS 


BROTHER JOHN WALDRON, S. M., CHAMINADE COLLEGE, 
CLAYTON, MO. 


The importance of education as a dominant factor in the life 
of the individual, the State, and the Church, is no longer a debat- 
able topic within enlightened nations. To some extent, every 
feature of our industrial, economic, political, social and religious 
life has been influenced and shaped, and must continue to be 
swayed and controlled, by educational forces that are increas- 
ingly active. This will explain why, at no other period in the 
history of the world, has educational discussion and activity 
been greater than to-day, and this is especially true in our own 
country. We who have consecrated the energies of our lives 
to the cause of Christian education, cannot escape the conse- 
quences of these discussions and activities, nor should we seek 
to avoid them even if we could. Instead, many cogent reasons 
exist which should prompt us to exercise, within the limits of 
our possibilities, a wholesome influence on them. 

The founders of our teaching orders were men well suited 
to their times. Each had his special mission from heaven. 
Each recognized the needs of Church and society for his day 
and country, and proved his divine mission to supply these 
needs by the success of his works. An essential factor in their 
success was their wonderful insight into the social and religious 
needs of their fellow men, combined with a rare skill for select- 
ing the best means to supply them. With this knowledge and 
skill to serve them, they were inspired by heaven to initiate the 
great works of their foundations, and dying, to bequeath, as a 
precious heritage to us, their children, enduring traditions of 
strong faith, apostolic zeal, fervent piety, undaunted courage, 
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unwearied patience, enlightened direction, and also of progres- 
sive initiative, elastic adaptability and wise provision. 

The wonderful story which the annals of our orders tell us 
of the heroic pioneer work of our founders is full of inspiration 
and encouragement, but it is also replete with constant reminders 
of the responsibilities resting upon the superior of to-day to hand 
down unimpaired the spirit and traditions of the founder to 
those who will come after him. What other ambition can we, 
as superiors, have while in office than to perpetuate, to keep 
alive, to hand down to posterity, the spirit of our foundations, 
to continue in our own administrations, the ‘genius of the 
founder and of the early pioneers which enabled them to recog- 
nize and supply the ever-varying needs of Christian education. 
Could a more terrible indictment be brought against a religious 
superior than that during his term of office, he has been blind 
to the best: interests of his order, that he has permitted the 
inspirational lessons of the founder’s teaching and example to 
lose their force and vitality, and that because of his lack of 
foresight and energy, he has allowed the order to lose the 
prestige for progressive and successful apostleship which invari- 
ably accompanies the lifework of a religious founder! 

On his death-bed, Cardinal Manning found consolation in the 
testimony of his conscience that he had not lowered the tone of 
religion during his ecclesiastical superiorship, and that his best 
efforts had been devoted to the study of the development and 
progress of the Catholic faith in England. The same consola- 
tion must come to every religious superior on his death-bed who 
has upheld the best traditions of his founder for enlightened 
zeal and activity in his chosen field of Catholic education. 

These few reflections on the heritage of our founders bring 
me naturally to the topic assigned to me for discussion this 
morning and suggests that one of the gravest responsibilities 
which rests upon the shoulders of a superior in a teaching order 
is that of directing with intelligent foresight and prevision the 
educational forces of his order. This is an impossible task 
unless he keeps in touch with the many important movements 
which are continually working out their influences on our edu- 
cational systems, both Catholic and secular. The consequences 
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involved in these movements are often so grave, so far reaching, 
so diversified, and, at times, so unexpected, that it will be worth 
our while to pause a moment and give them such consideration 
as will enable us to realize some of their possibilities. 

Consider for a moment, that some of these movements may 
affect the very life and end of the order, and this will happen 
if they affect the spirit of the foundation, religious discipline 
and regular observance, or the traditions of the pioneers. And 
when I speak of traditions, I refer to those that hold and protect 
the essence and vivifying force of the rule, rather than those 
accidental ones that find their origin in the time or place or 
climate or circumstances of the work. There are other move- 
ments that may affect our liberty of action, and even our con- 
tinuance in a city, State or country. Some may contain pos- 
sibilities of a lowered enrollment of pupils, or financial embar- 
rassment, or loss of prestige before the public and ecclesiastical 
superiors who begin to detect incompetence and deterioration. 
This may happen in the community itself where the religious 
have a right to find their. confidence in superiors justified by 
results. All this may follow, I say, when a superior not recog- 
nizing the shadow of coming events, has failed to prepare the 
community and its teachers for the inevitable consequences of 
educational movements that could have been foreseen and pro- 
vided against. Finally, these movements may affect the organ- 
ization and administration of our work and of our traditional 
methods. 

Am I exaggerating the possible consequences of the many 
movements that are in continual action in the educational world? 
Allow me to cite a few instances to justify my claims, and to 
illustrate what I am affirming by what has taken place within 
our own time and experience. 

The coeducation of boys and girls in the same classroom has 
met with almost general adoption in the United States. One 
result has been to almost eliminate the teaching Brotherhoods 


from the elementary grades. There are other causes that have 


helped to bring this about but this one alone was sufficient. If 
the rules of a Brotherhood make elementary teaching its chief 
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purpose in education, you can easily see what this movement 
will do to such an order. 


In many States, all teachers are required to have State cer- 
tificates before they can serve in the classroom. In one of our 
. Eastern States the movement to require teachers’ certificates 
compelled many communities to send their religious teachers up 
for examination before the State board. Naturally, no religious 
teacher was willing to face failure in these examinations. I 
have it personally from the provincial superior of a large com- 
munity, that the religious studies of her teachers suffered not a 
little during the years covering this period of preparation, not 
because the religious did not want to study religion, but because 
the anxious preparation for the secular examination left no 
leisure for the more important study which was not required 
for the certificate. The good superior rejoices that a very thor- 
ough normal school training has enabled her to protect the 
religious studies without interfering with laudable endeavors to 
secure academic recognition for the community. 

The tendency of the present day is to bring teacher and pupil 
more and more into the turmoil of public and even official ac- 
tivities, many of which are so often practically coercive because 
they are competitive in methods. You are all familiar with 
the rivalry of school contests involving teachers as well as 
pupils. We have the Red Cross campaigns, Thrift Stamps Sales, 
Liberty Bond Sales, School Savings Banks, collection of papers 
and magazines for hospitals and camps, the Boy Scouts, the 
Campfire Girls and other plans to keep the youthful mind inter- 
ested, but all of which call for extra labor and attention from 
the teacher, coupled with his frequent absence from community 
life and work. You know how much time they demand in school 
and at home, how much correspondence, how much telephoning, 
how much outside intercourse, how much newspaper and maga- 
zine reading they necessitate or promote. Will any one familiar 
with the facts deny that they have injected into community life 
and religious discipline situations that were never contemplated 
by those who have gone before us, and who !aid down for us 
the principles of religious and ascetic life? 
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Recently, in one of our central States, a movement was set 
afoot and is still alive to bring about a constitutional amend- 
ment that would compel all children to attend the public school 
until they had completed the eight grades. The purpose was 


to kill the parish school. It would be an interesting study to — 


analyze the arguments advanced by the promoters of this move- 
ment. Possibly we might find among them some that are 
founded on situations created by movements and policies inau- 
gurated in parts of our own system. 

You are all familiar with the movements to standardize col- 
leges, high schools, normal schools and other educational insti- 
tutions. You know too how seriously these movements have 
affected community administration through the revolutionary 
changes demanded in methods, programs, library and laboratory 
equipments, preparation for degrees, etc. 

About ten years ago, within our own Catholic Educational 
Association, the need of better supervision of our schools was 
recognized. The diocesan superintendent represented diocesan 
supervision, it is true, but it was felt that even more important 
and more necessary was the community supervisor or inspector, 
whose authority and direction could reach situations beyond the 
control of the diocesan superintendent. Quietly and without 
much publicity, a movement was begun to establish in every 
community, the office of supervisor or inspector clothed with 
definite powers and functions. To-day practically every com- 
munity has its supervisor of studies charged with very definite 
duties, which were formerly but vaguely if at all distributed 
among the various superiors. 

In organization, administration and methods, I need only re- 
call the kindergarten movements, the Montessori method, the 
Gary plan, vertical writing, the elimination of mental arithmetic, 
and of formal grammar, followed by present-day efforts to re- 
verse the movement. 

These examples will suffice to illustrate some of the results 
that may and generally do follow a well-defined educational 
movement. The history of these movements during the last two 
decades, demonstrates how frequently and how deeply our work 
has been affected by them. Without doubt, we shall find the 
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future verifying the proverb which tells us that history repeats 
itself. 

Let us go deeper into our discussion. In the educational world 
as in all else, the educator is being constantly haled before the 
bar of his fellow man’s thought, judgment and experience. 
Seldom does the jury fail to bring in a verdict demanding 
change, renovation and even revolution. The criticism pro- 
voked by the imperfections of existing systems, the enunciation 
of new purposes and aims, the propaganda of theorists and fad- 
dists, the ever-varying economic conditions of living, larger am- 
bitions in social life, the development of industrial science and 
invention, and often the mere fickle craving of human nature 
for change, all these set in motion propositions and plans for 
readjustment and improvement. According to their appeal and 
their attraction, they gain adherents and apostles. Agitation 
and propaganda increase in extent and intensity until the educa- 
tional atmosphere is surcharged with clamor and demand. In- 
creasing efforts are made to give actuality to these demands. 
As soon as these efforts are perceptible in their results we have 
an educational movement confronting us. 


By what marks may we recognize the definite progress of a 
movement from possibility to probability of adoption and gen- 
eral acceptance? Note the names of the individual, the insti- 
tutions, the associations and organizations that are supporters 
of the movement. If they are recognized authorities in the edu- 
cational world, if they have gained prestige with the public as 
possessing skill and power, the movement will develop rapidly. 
Analyze the purpose and aims of the movement. Does it rest 
on actual, social, economic, religious and political needs of the 
time or locality? Does it endeavor or claim to remedy con- 
ditions and situations that are provoking widespread criticism? 
Does it appeal to the general body of school patrons, school 
teachers and school administrators? Does it secure the increas- 
ing attention of educational journals, meetings, and conventions? 
Does its discussion and exploitation find place in newspaper 
editorials, in special articles of Sunday editions, and in so-called 
popular magazines? If it has arrived at this stage and is re- 
ceiving so much of even popular attention, the movement is well 
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on its way. Long ere this it should have been recognized and 
studied by all who are concerned with educational administration. 

He that would save time and draw profit from his study of 
educational movements, must conduct it systematically, but this 
is impossible without some form of classification. For all the 
practical purposes of this study we may suggest the following 
general plan: 

1. Movements that involve fundamental principles of re- 
ligon or pedagogy. In their final analysis, all educational move- 
ments will be found to rest on some principie of action. If 
these principles are correct, the movement will be safe, and will 
bring us to truth and lasting success. If they are false, the 
movement is bound to end in disaster. Rousseau’s educational 
principles were false. It was inevitable that they should bring 
disaster to his own country when it adopted them. 

2. Movements that aim to affect the organization of the 
school system in its various departments. Notable among these, 
just now, are the junior and senior high school, the junior and 
senior college, the separation of vocational classes from the aca-~ 
demic direction and control, the suppression of foreign languages 
in the elementary grades. 

3. Movements that affect the adminstration- of the schools 
and programs. As examples of these, I may cite the Gary plan, 
the centralization of rural schools, the development of diocesan 
high schools, the all-day use of the school buildings, the limita- 
tions placed on the appointing powers of the superintendent, etc. 

4. Movements that affect the methods of teaching and the 
execution of programs. As such may be cited the employment 
of specialists for certain branches, Herbartian methods, Mon- 
tessori‘ methods, the application of laboratory methods in Eng- 
lish, history, geography, and other branches, the introduction in 
the Gary plan of the departmental system into the elementary 
grades. 

5. Movements that rest on differences in the purposes and 
aims in teaching. Some of these purposes may affect the organ- 
ization, the administration or the methods. Very often they 
affect all of these. At one time the acquisition of knowledge 
for knowledge’ sake was the chief aim in teaching. Then, the 
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purpose of creating interest was held supreme. Later on came 
the development of individuality, to be followed by emphasis 
on the sociologic benefit of man, and the change of aims is not 
ended yet. In citing these variations of aims and purposes, 1 
am not speaking, of course, of the Catholic educator who must 
ever adhere to the fundamental principles of education which 
are based on a belief in the supernatural. However, while ad- 
hering to and guided by this purpose, he may give considera- 
tion to these others as secondary purposes insofar as they are 
not in conflict with his chief purpose and aim. 

I need not explain here that in this classification of move- 
ments, there may be overlapping of results, so that often we 
find that in trying to adjust ourselves to them we are con- 
fronted with problems that affect the zeal, the instruction, and 
the temporalities of the community. 

What are some of the duties which confront superiors in the 
matter of these educational movements? To begin with, they 
have a duty to guide and direct their communities in their works 
of zeal and instruction, to steer them clear of the snags and 
rocks that may bring shipwreck to them as religious or as teach- 
ers. Only the expert master of the ship may do this unerringly. 
Such a master follows the compass that ever points to the 
North Star. He studies the charts drawn for him by the skill- 
ful navigators of the past. He knows when and how to veer 
or change his sails to meet the coming blasts, or to steer safely 
to his port. The wise superior does likewise. The Gospel and 
the rule serve him as compass and chart. Experience and coun- 
sel tell him when and how to steer his ship amid the tides and 
cross currents of the ocean on which he sails. 

While maintaining intact and at all times the spirit of the 
order, he will also recognize when the work and the methods 
demand adaptation to the needs and circumstances of the day, 
and he will be ready to provide for this without injury to the 
spirit and traditions of the order. He will wisely distinguish 
between adaptations that affect merely the traditions which are 
built on the accidents of climate or locality or nationality, and 
those which strike at the fundamentals of the institute which 
gives it its vitality and individuality, and without which it loses 
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its reason for existing, becoming no more than a corporate 
body” in the Church, but devoid of character and personality. 
He will consider it a grave duty to guard his religious against 
accepting the pedagogical fallacies and materialistic principles, 
which teem in our secular educational reviews, even while he 
is doing his utmost to bring them up to the high water-mark 
of professional efficiency. Here is where he needs the manifold 
gifts of the Holy Ghost, to enable him to be progressive and 
conservative at the same time. The world is ever moving, the 
times are constantly changing. We must move, we must 
progress with the world and the times. If so, how can we 
be conservative? Are: we perhaps too conservative? Yes, if 
we are stationary in methods which the wisdom of able and 
experienced men have improved, if we are committed to an 
administration that considers neither time nor place nor events, 
if we are inflexible in adaptability, if, in short, we are ever 
standing with our backs to the future, our faces to the past, 
our sight darkened by our shadows;— but not at all, if we 
adhere to religious and pedagogic principles unchangeable in 
their nature and aims, if we hold to practices and traditions 
resting on the experience. of centuries, on an intimate knowledge 
of human nature and the laws of human development and pro- 
grssion, if our work is vitalized by the spirit of Christ who re- 
mains the perfect teacher of all times and all conditions. 

In the training of our religious, it is vitally important to have 
them remember that in edcuation as in nature, not every change 
is improvement. Disease is change, material corruption is 
change, the destruction of the tornado is change, poison means 
change, — but none of these changes means improvement. So 
likewise, though an educational movement means change, it does 
not necessarily mean improvement. Unfortunately, too often it 
means educational disease, corruption, destruction, poison. 

Not least among the duties of the superior is the duty to win 
and maintain for himself and his community, the respect of the 
public at large, the confidence of the Catholic laity, and espe- 
cially of his own ecclesiastical superiors. Can excuse ever be 
urged for incurring the contempt of outsiders, or for destroy- 
ing in our people and superiors, faith and confidence in our 
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ability to do full justice to the cause of Catholic education, and 
this, in both cases, is an immediate and certain consequence 
bound to follow their discovery that we are not in touch with 
the vital questions and movements of our chosen field of work. 
Needless to add that a superior is bound to make every effort 
to inspire his own religious with faith and confidence in his 
ability to guide and direct them aright. Nothing so discourages 
an army as the consciousness of poor leadership. 

A superior’s duty is not limited to the mere study of educa- 
tional movements, and to the adaptations necessary to bring 
the community in line with their requirements. We must ever 
be ready to support them. Because we place religion first, there 
is no reason why we should refuse recognition and acceptance 
to other demands, or to the claims of movements that are correct 
in principle and sound in tendencies and scope. But there are 
also movements that are not good, that-are vicious in principle, 
hostile in intention, unsound and destructive in practice, and 
disastrous in results. In either case, for the good as for the 
bad, the superior’s duty extends to and includes the influence 
which he may bring to bear on them while they are occupying 
public attention. He must do his best to expose the weaknesses 
and the failings of undesirable or dangerous movements. He 
must oppose their adoption into our system, if he cannot pre- 
vent their introduction into the secular system. In the same 
way and with the same energy he must favor and foster 
beneficial movements. He is sinning against the cause if sit- 
ting in supine leghargy, he leaves to his fellow religious educa- 
tors, the heat and the burden of the day. It would be selfish, 
indeed, for an individual superior to accept for his community 
the benefits and protection of associate toil and energy from 
other individuals and bodies without sharing the risks, the costs, 
the labor and the pains. Happily, the fine esprit de corps so 
noticeable in our American communities is one of the most 
encouraging signs of our times. For this spirit of cooperation, 
and mutual help giving, I think a large share of the credit be- 
longs to this Catholic Education Association. This benefit alone 
to the cause of Catholic education and to the religious com- 
munities amply justifies the existence of the Association, 
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How may we keep in touch with educational movements? 
Chiefly by keeping in touch with educational literature of the 
day. Eventually, all educational problems are threshed out in 
the field of educational literature, a field that is steadily ex- 
tending its boundaries in every direction. While every 
religious teacher should have opportunity for consulting a select 
pedagogical library and for reading a few well chosen school 
reviews, the superior should not limit himself to these few, nor 
should he depend on his own reading alone for his knowledge 
of what is going on around him. A superior need not scruple 
to provide himself judiciously with all the information he may 
need to direct intelligently and safely the educational activities 

. of his communities. In this matter he is not without guidance 
from those above him who will know how to protect him from 
the dangers of imprudence or error. Though he, no doubt, has 
counselors who may or who may not have time to read and to 
bring to him the results of their readings, he can have in addi- 
tion an advisory committee, a sort of educational senate, the 
members of which are chosen not only from his counselors but 
also from the most intelligent and most alert in the communities, 
including religious who are on the missions as well as those who 
are in the mother-house. Let there be outlined a definite p‘an 
of study and observation in which the various classifications 
indicated above will be assigned to groups of religious, or to 
specialists. Thus, some will follow up the literature of the 
various branches and their methods, while others will keep in 
touch with problems and movements in organization or adminis- 
tration, etc. At times the study of a given topic will be as- 
signed to two or three religious who will file individual reports 
of their studies made perhaps from different viewpoints, or 
instead they will make a report of their combined findings and 
suggestions. On the occasion of annual meetings, a report of 
the most valuable educational books and articles of the year 
will be made and this will include a careful appreciation of 
their merits and demerits. 

At various periods, such as on the occasion of the official 
visits, round-table talks, discussions and exchanges of opinions 
will be found most valuable and stimulating. It will not be 
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out of place to suggest here that conference and consultation 
between superiors and religious of different orders will prove 
most beneficial. No community has a monopoly of brains or 
experience. No superior should hesitate to exchange views and 
news and if needs be, ask advice regarding educational authors 
or the educational movements which these may be engineering. 
My own experience obliges me to testify to the great benefit 
I have derived from such exchanges of opinion, as also to the 
invariable readiness to take part in them by the superiors I 
have had the pleasure of meeting. Rightly considered, religious 
communities may c'aim for themselves advantages along these 
lines which no other body can enjoy, and this for the simple 
reason that we have a legacy of talent and learning, skill and 
experience which has been handed down to us from the thous- 
ands of yesterday who have consecrated their lives to the cause 
to which we have consecrated ours to-day, and which we can 
exchange with others equally favored for their rich legacies 
without losing any of our own. 


Since superiors have limits set to their term of office it be- 
comes an important duty for them to train religious who in 
turn and due time may be made custodians of the rule, and 
administrators of the works of zeal and instruction in the order. 
This is well begun when the brightest young minds of the com- 
munity are turned to the study of educational problems and 
are led to develop a cultivated taste for professional reading, 
due regard being always maintained for the preservation of 
their religious spirit and observance. It is a wise director of 
studies who knows how to enlist and interest the best minds 
of an entire community in such educational work. You will 
need no argument to demonstrate that it is most beneficial for 
a community to have near the provincial administration some 
sort of general clearing-house for the exchange of educational 
literature and opinions in the province. Here I may be allowed 
to recommend a practice that is spreading in many communities. 
When a religious or a member of the advisory committee meets 
an exceptionally good article or book, he sends a postal card 
notice of it to the director of studies of the mother-house, 
who in turn brings it to the notice’of those to whom it will 
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be most beneficial. Another valuable plan is to compile a card 
index of articles and books. The title of any important topic 
or chapter is entered briefly on a card, along with sufficient 
reference to page and name of review or volume. A collection 
of these cards constitutes a ready reference library, well calcu- 
lated to save time and labor in the preparation of conferences, 
papers, and in general research work. When systematically 
classified according to topics, the increase in the number of 
cards for any given subject will be a material indication of its 
growth as an educational movement. 

A part of this important work of following the educational 
literature of the day is the appraisement of the educational 
writers whose works claim our attention. We know only too 
well how impressive is the name of an author who is supposed 
to be authority in his field of authorship. In education many 
an author carries an authority that ‘should be resisted rather 
than accepted. A book or an article may lose much of its dan- 
ger and all its authority when its author has been proven to 
be unworthy of our confidence. 

It is essential that the power of correct interpretation, sound 
discrimination, and proper appreciation of argument be cul- 
tivated in the reading of books and articles. This comes with 
experience and the exchange of opinions and consultations sug- 
gested above. In line with this is the ability to appraise the 
arguments advanced in educational controversy, and to recog- 
nize the purposes that underlie the dispute. As an illustration 
of this I recall that recently in a large city of our country at 
the request of the school board an extensive survey was made 
of every department of the school system. Experts with na- 
tional reputations were entrusted with the survey. When their 
work was completed, they sent their findings to the school board. 
They reported on the organization, the administration, the 
teaching methods, the equipment, the finances and the sanitation. 
The school board in turn gave the report to the city newspapers. 
The people were told that they had an excellent school system, 
with but a single defect, they needed more money. It was 
shown that for lack of funds, the system could not grow apace 
with the needs and prosperity of the city. Shortly afterwards, 
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a substantial bond issue was voted by the citizens. The school 
board knew .that it had an excellent system. It needed no ex- 
perts to tell them so, but it needed them to help the citizens get 
a proper viewpoint of the city’s educationa! needs. Some read- 
ers of the city papers taking a deep interest in the controversy, 
imagined the school system was on trial. They failed to under- 
stand the purposes of the survey. 

Controversies are symptoms of the state of the educational 
mind, and show the changes in educational tendencies and move- 
ments. Papers in educational reviews tell what problems and 
movements are being discussed and who are discussing them. A 
knowledge of the standing of these writers in the educational 
world allows us to estimate the force of the movement. Dis- 
cussion and conference enable us to compare our judgments and 
conclusions with those of others and protect us from error and 
blindness of vision. With this fund of skill and experience at 
our disposal, joined to the habit of reading and the power to 
analyze educational literature, it gradually becomes an easy mat- 
ter to know what attitude we have to take in a controversy or 
in the shaping and directing of any movement. 

In conclusion and to sum up, I submit that a knowledge of 
the possibilities involved in a movement will keep alive in the 
superior a sense of responsibility to the order and the Church 
for the attention and study he must give to its educational activt- 
ties. In the exercise of this responsibility, he will be guided by 
the spirit and initiative of the founder who was so well suited 
to the needs and demands of his times. His study of educational 
movements will be based on some logical classification of their 
effects on our system of education. In the pursuit of this study 
he will keep in mind the causes that are back of the movement, 
and the apparent signs of its development. He will also have 
a clear conception of the duties which it imposes on him. 

He will recognize as chief among these, his duty to guide and 
direct his religious, to steer them clear of the danger of moral 
or religious shipwreck; to guard against hidden fallacies, false 
principles and dangerous or worthless innovations, to safeguard 
the prestige of the community, to train worthy successors in 
office, to influence rather than be influenced by movements. As a 
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means to keep in touch with educational movements, he will take 
advantage of written and oral exchange of educational opinion 
and experience. This will call for familiar acquaintance with 
educational literature for himself and his community, and this 
implies the stimulation to reading and study of those under him. 

Finally, he will recognize and endeavor to realize the benefits 
of systematic study and cooperation, the cultivation of intelli- 
gent analysis, the just appraisement of arguments, and skill in 
the interpretation of purposes and aims, all of which brings 
ability and readiness to take a correct attitude towards educa- 
tional movements, and this means leadership in education. 





SOME ‘MODERN FALLACIES IN THE MATTER OF 
EDUCATION 


REVEREND WILLIAM POWER, S. J., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


In this eager active age of ours, we have become well 
familiarized with what is commonly known as burning ques- 
tions, which for a time seem almost totally to absorb the public 
attention, to arouse, and, as the very name implies, inflame the 
hearts of men. As a general rule, however, such questions do 
not burn very long. The very vehemence attending their dis- 
cussion helps in a measure to hasten their extinction. But 
there is one notable exception to this rule, in the case of the 
great vital question which has been burning, away back from 
time immemorial, and seems destined to go on burning in- 
definitely for ages yet to come. I refer, as all may easily divine, 
to that great question of education, which occupies the attention 
of this honorable Association. Nor is it to be wondered at 
that it should be so, since the grave interests involved in its 
ample scope, scarce find any limits in time, or space, or in their 
bearing on human welfare. The poet has voiced fairly well 
the popular sentiment on this point, when he wrote: “’Tis edu- 
cation forms the common mind, just as the twig is bent the 
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tree’s inclined”; “From education as the leading cause, th 
public character its color draws”. With the family, it is re- 
garded as almost a question, of life or death. The State, feel- 
ing its interests profoundly involved, pushes its claims to the 
very limit. The Church, charged with the lofty mission of 
sanctifying and saving the souls of men, naturally makes the 
education they receive the object of her utmost solicitude. 
Such being the case, it must be plain and patent to all that 
it is a matter of supreme importance that the great fundamental 
principles of sound pedagogy be universally recognized and 
respected. It is a common saying that opinion governs the 
world. The elementary laws of psychology require that it 
should be so; and hence we find the principle holds good in 
every known world, in the educational no less than the others. 
A single erroneous principle on any - fundamental point -can 
work untold mischief, and prove a positive disaster to a noble 
and sacred cause. And yet, that the claims of truth be satis- 
fied, and educational standards remain intact, we must avow, 
however reluctantly, that fallacies of this nature are very 
prevalent in our day, glaring fallacies, most pernicious fallacies 
that threaten ruin to the whole fabric of our modern pedagogy. 
Ungracious some may say, presumptuous others may cry, 
thus to criticize so progressive and enlightened an age. It savors 
they will aver, of that carping spirit that can see nothing 
good in our modern: institutions, and finds its delight in making 
unfavorable contrasts between our age and those that have 
preceded it. Lest I be misunderstood, I beg leave at the very 
outset, to disavow positively any such illiberal spirit. I am 
perfectly willing to give to our age its full meed of praise for 
its signal achievements in many fields of endeavor; for its won- 
derful developments in the various branches of natural science, 
for its historical research, its engineering feats, its advances in 
medicine and surgery, its discoveries in the realms of biology, 
philology and so forth. I am willing to pay full homage to its 
genius of construction, and should it seek further distinctions 
for its genius of destruction, I am quite willing to heap fresh 
honors upon its head until it staggers under the weight of its 
laurels. But I refuse to confound friendship with flattery, and 
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therefore venture to remark that its triumphs come to an end 
when we reach the field of pedagogy, for whatever movement 
it has here made, and it has been moving indeed only far too 
rapidly, has been of a retrograde rather than progressive char- 
acter. It has in many cases, within the last couple of cen- 
turies, broken away recklessly from time honored traditions, 
and eagerly pursued the glittering bubble of novelty, till at 
length it begins to stand aghast at the disastrous consequences 
of its own innovations; consequences that have moved many 
of the most keen and sober minds of our time to arraign severely 
at the bar of public opinion some of the most vaunted features 
of our modern pedagogical methods. 

Within the narrow limits of such a paper as this, it is evi- 
dently not to be expected that all such educational fallacies 
should be brought to light, or that those mentioned should re- 
ceive full treatment. My object is to inspire our religious 
teachers, who are devoting themselves to Catholic education 
with very commendable zeal, well worthy of so sacred a cause, 
with that wholesome conservative spirit, so characteristic of all 
that is truly Catholic, that shrinks from novelty as yet untried, 
and that has as a consequence naught else than its very novelty 
to recommend it. Time is perhaps the supreme test of solid 
worth, and no one knows this better than the Catholic Church. 
During the twenty centuries of her vast experience, how many 
brilliant novelties of every kind has she seen hailed at their 
first appearance with loud acclaim, to be relegated ere long to 
the land of shades, with many other despised and forgotten 
idols. It is not by any means my intention in speaking thus, 
to involve in one general condemnation every pedagogical device 
of recent date, for conservatism is not the same thing as utter 
radicalism. I maintain however, that the ravages wrought by 
superficial methods, and the reckless spirit of innovation, impose 
on us all the obligation of establishing ourselves more solidly 
than ever in sound Catholic traditions, principles and practices, 
and using the utmost reserve where foreign ideas and methods 
are loudly trumpeted in our ears. Apart from her divine char- 
acter the Church has a perfect right to the utmost respect of 
every true patron of education, because of her long record of 
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labor and achievement in this field, a record that bears em- 
blazoned on its ample folds the names of many illustrious 
champions of the cause, the names of many far-famed seats of 
learning, and even the names of whole religious orders devoted 
chiefly or even exclusively to this work. At least we who glory 
in the special ties that bind us to her service, should be fully 
mindful of this, and recognize that in bold contrast to the op- 
posite camp, she stands in this as in all things for moderation 
rather than extreme tactics, for prudent conservatism rather 
than hasty innovation, for solid substantial results rather than 
outward gloss, for thoroughness and accuracy rather than 
glibness and flippancy, for calmness and simplicity rather than 
display and parade, for true piety rather than empty secularism. 
If confirmation be sought for the unfavorable aspect of this 
contention, the literature of our day, which is but the reflex of 
its pedagogics, is ready to afford it. I intend, however, to 
produce a short list of some well-defined fallacies very prevalent 
nowadays, which will serve to bring out this contrast into 
stronger relief. Evidently it can be little else than a list, with 
a few brief comments appended to each particular point, the gist 
of the argument not resting by any means on any particular 
details, but on the collective or cumulative force of all points 
taken together, as illustrating the tone and temper of the age 
where pedagogics are concerned. Should the persual of these 
simple remarks have the effect of inspiring such of our Catho- 
lic teachers as may be prone to get dazed by the passing glamor 
of modern methods and ideas, with a little salutary conserva- 
tism in this respect, the object of this paper shall be attained. 
The great Roman philosopher admonishes us never to under- 
take the treatment of any subject, without first of all defining 
exactly the matter under consideration. Vagueness and in- 
definiteness are indeed the great lurking camp for errors and 
fallacies of every kind. Let us be particularly careful to clarify 
our notions on fundamental points, for then only can we ad- 
vance with any degree of security.. For this purpose let us 
adopt a ready-made definition, and to avoid imputation of undue 
prejudice against modern products, let us take the definition 
given by Herbert Spencer, one of the most popular writers of 
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the last half century. “Education,” he says, “is nothing else 
but a preparation for a complete living.” This definition, de- 
spite some good points it possesses, is certainly defective, for 
it needs to be supplemented by a second definition, declaring 
wherein this complete living actually consists. A score of men, 
with totally different dispositions and views, might gladly sub- 
scribe to this definition, each one understanding it in his own 
sense. The athlete, the scholar, the politician, the financier, the 
saint, could feel quite comfortable, while conforming rigorously 
to its sense and spirit. But since the definition really admits a 
satisfactory construction, we may for our purpose adopt it, 
showing however as we proceed, that to be true to itself it 
must include certain elements possibly not contemplated by 
its author. 

In order to treat this question in a more clear and systematic 
manner, I shall divide the fallacies under consideration into 
three great classes, according to the special domain to which 
they belong, namely, the material, the mental, and the moral. 


MATERIAL FALLACIES 


Coming down to a more minute discussion of our subject, 
and confining our attention, for the time being to errors of a 


material character, even a casual inspection of our twentieth © 


century pedagogical methods will reveal to us a marked ten- 
dency to count on external parade and display rather than on 
patient, humble, earnest toil, and the mental and moral maturity 
which is its natural result. Our age is, as we all know, a most 
devout worshiper at the shrine of noise and flash, a characteristic 
no less noticeable in the pedagogical world than in any other 
department. Architectural grandeur, spacious lawns, well- 
stocked libraries, munificent endowments, long rolls of profes- 
sors and students, athletic triumphs, extensive advertisement, 
are supposed of necessity to go hand in hand with advanced 
scholarship. But startling revelations take place from time to 
time in such quarters, very suggestive of the dilletante spirit 
and forcibly recalling the old adage, “All is not gold that glit- 
ters.” Experts in this matter know very well that some of the 
most renowned academies of ancient and modern times were 
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very plain unpretentious structures, considered however as 
quite good enough for all practical purposes by men who re- 
gardless of petty accessories, were wholly intent on hard work 
and deep study. They know furthermore that, as a general 
rule, the noblest achievements and grandest triumphs of the 
human mind were accomplished in seclusion, privation, toil and 
pain; but immortal fame came to crown the sacrifice thus gen- 
erously made at the Muse’s shrine. 

In so far as we Catholic are concerned in this matter, we cer- 
tainly have no fault to find with those among us who, accord- 
ing to the measure of their resources, seek out the most eligible 
sites that can be found, and erect upon them structures in every 
way worthy of the noble object to which they are devoted, but 
it would be paving the way for grave abuses if such edifices 
were considered indispensable to success, or again, if wasteful 
expenditure were incurred in making them of too elaborate a 
character. A certain measure of sober ornamentation will not 
be objected to, but that it may be in keeping with Catholic 
ideals, it should recall rather the dignified matron than the giddy 
young miss who revels in her frills and flounces and feathers. 
But the crowning abuse of all would be, to make too much of 
such exterior show, or to fancy that it could compensate, in any 
way, for the lack of that constant vigilance, untiring effort, and 
thoroughness of method which are, so to say, the very soul and 
life blood of every true educational establishment. 

Another grievous miscalculation would be, in the choice of 
students, to sacrifice quality to quantity. Mere numbers are 
not everything in a school or college, nor are they always an 
unfailing index of worth or merit. Not infrequently, flourish- 
ing schools have seen their standards lowered, discipline weak- 
ened, and the general tone sadly deteriorated by lack of discretion 
in admitting or retaining undesirable students, till in the end 
numbers themselves vanished with all the rest. On the con- 
trary, there are many cases on record where an exceptional rep- 
utation, won by the superior quality of the education imparted, 
in due time filled the halls with an excellent class of pupils. 

While viewing education according to its material aspect, 
we can scarcely ignore the great financial problem so frequently 
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thrust on our attention. We cannot but deplore the great hard- 
ship of double taxation and meagre resources which the Catho- 
lics of our country have to suffer, still it would certainly border 
on fallacy, to view it as a pure and unmixed evil, or to think 
that we are hopelessly handicapped in consequence. A great 
sacrifice made for principle always reflects honor and brings 
countless blessings on those who made it, and we know further- 
more, that if poverty throws difficulties in the way of educa- 
tional establishments, wealth also has its difficulties and often 
of a much more insidious and dangerous character. Poverty 
often rouses our mettle and spurs us.on to generous endeavor, 
while self-sufficient wealth lulls to languor and repose. There 
is such a thing in this world as killing with kindness, and some 
institutions of learning in our land, deluged with donations and 
endowments, have had a chance to learn to their-cost how the 
process is effected. There are commodities, not a few in this 
world of ours, and very precious ones too, which all our Cali- 
fornian gold can never purchase. Ask those vast numbers of 
non-Catholics who, when seriously ill, will spare no pains to 
find out a sanitarium kept by our Catholic Sisters, rather than 
go to another close by, far more wealthy and elegant, by what 
motives they are led? They will doubtless reply that on the 
part of the Sisters they experience a charitable sympathy, a 
devoted care and a spiritual influence which they would seek 
in vain elsewhere. Such a spirit, as we know, is not purchasable 
by gold, but rather by close union with Our Lord in the taber- 
nacle. For somewhat similar reasons, no doubt, many non- 
Catholics send their daughters to our convent schools. At all 
events the laborious task of teaching, to produce the best results, 
demands a certain disinterestedness, a well-sustained devoted- 
ness, assiduity, and zeal which can scarcely be found, except 
where spiritual motives are there to inspire them. In this 
respect, wherever at least the religious spirit reigns with full 
force, we Catholics have a decided advantage over our wealthier 
competitors. Were any still disposed to be misled by the fal- 
lacious idea that wealth must be the great decisive factor in 
this field, we have a signal refutation in the reports of the 
British Government, concerning the examinations passed by the 
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students of the different colleges in Ireland. The Catholic 
colleges, though poor in all else, save their mother wit, coupled 
with application, earnestness and energy, scored magnificent 
victories, again and again, over their richly endowed Protestant 
competitors. And without going abroad, we can find here in 
our own country, schools, colleges and universities that have 
risen to the highest pitch of efficiency, and won bright laurels 
from rival institutions, much more favored by fortune. 

Without departing from the material domain, we find an- 
other great fallacy frequently confronting us in the adoption 
of purely material standards to guage the worth and character 
of education. 

It is simply a case of education commercialized, reduced to a 
question of dollars and cents. It must not, however, be supposed 
that while deprecating strongly such a spirit, I would wish to 
advocate some finespun theory of pedagogics, of a decidedly 
ethereal character, that would minister only to the spiritual 
aspirations of man, while ignoring completely his material needs. 
On the contrary, I would be disposed to deal quite leniently 
with the timorous wight who was the first to exclaim: Primum 
vivere et postea philosophari. We have defined education as 
a preparation for a complete living. Now this certainly is not 
verified in the case of the young graduate, who, though his head 
teem with every variety of knowledge, is still sadly deficient 
in practical training, and in that knowledge of men and things 
which alone can enable him to make his way successfully 
through life. He will not even know how to handle skillfully 
the stores of knowledge he has accumulated, and may possibly 
degenerate into a helpless idealist or visionary. In plain lan- 
guage, the young student at his exit from school or college, is 
supposed to be well able, with reasonable chances, for due 
preparation to make a living. But we know none the less, that 
something more is expected of a truly educated man than the 
bare making of a living. He is supposed to make a life, a noble, 
honorable, beautiful life, useful to others as well as himself. 
His family, his country, his Church have claims upon him, which 
he cannot afford to ignore. He is supposed to become, in some 
measure, an ornament and a support to the circle in which he 
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moves, to the community to which he belongs. For this pur- 
pose education is supposed to furnish him with ideals, since 
it is a recognized principle, that no man can rise superior to 
his ideals, and that the man devoid of them can scarcely be 
regarded as a man at all. They are in fact the very mainspring 
in the mechanism of our lives. “Hitch your wagon to a star” 
was Emerson’s great appeal to the youth of America, and de- 
spite its strong tinge of the romantic, it can scarcely be said 
to forfeit all right to a favorable consideration. Longfellow 
makes a similar appeal, in much nobler form, in his well known 
poem “Excelsior”. Nor must education simply furnish the stu- 
dent with ideals, but also with the means of realizing those 
ideals, lest they dwindle down into mere dreams and nothing 
more. All this seems to be included in the conception of a 
complete living. 

Turthermore, such culture as a good education gives, is cef- 
tainly a great ornament to a man, much more worthy of him 
than any external decoration. As ignorance, especially when 
culpable, is considered a disgrace, so knowledge adds honor and 
dignity to its possessor. 

Such culture besides, opens out to the scholar vast fields of 
enjoyment from which the uninitiated are hopelessly debarred. 
enjoyments of a very high order, but none the less sweet and 
pleasant ; which, unlike the grosser pleasures of the senses, do 
not tend to produce coarse or vulgar tastes, but rather, when 
well chosen, to ennoble and refine. A noted scholar of modern 
times spoke in the name of all when he said: “When I was a 
young man I conceived a taste for study, and now that I am 
an old man I would not give it for all the wealth of the Indies.” 


Such culture, I may add, is a great protection for its owner. 
For while the man who knows but enough to make a living is 
liable to be misled by every piece of sophistry he hears, or 
reads, even to the loss of sound principles of action, even per- 
haps to the loss of faith itself, the well trained mind will see, 
at a glance through the artful deception and reject it with 
contempt. Such an acquisition is besides an immense resource 
for anyone who aspires to an eminent position, or who seeks to 
wield any influence over his fellow men. It has passed into a 
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proverb, that knowledge is power, intimating at the same time 
that ignorance is weakness. It is likewise commonly accepted 
that the pen is mightier than the sword, which is but an exten- 
sion of the same idea. But this point is so obvious that we 
may well refrain from further development. 

Once more I invoke our definition, to show that it is a base 
perversion of the idea of education to limit its scope to purely 
material advantages, or to determine and adapt it according to 
such a standard. What prospect indeed is there of a complete 
living for a young graduate who, on entering the turbulenti 
arena of modern life, finds himself bereft of those excellent 
resources I have mentioned, and just in a condition to gain his 
daily bread? 

MENTAL FALLACIES 


Passing now to the mental order, we are struck first and fore- 
most by that strange misconception of the very nature of edu- 
cation, whereby formation is confounded with information. 
Sundry little odds and ends, and bits and scraps of information, 
are so to say injected into the mind of the child; a variety of 
detached facts, of more or less importance, having little or no 
bearing one upon the other, are crowded upon his memory, and 
when this medley has been piled up to a sufficient height, he is 
supposed to have received a finished education. That very word 
education, which in its primitive sense means to educe or to 
evolve, has often been appealed to as sufficient of itself, to ex- 
pose and refute so egregious an error. Education properly 
understood, is supposed to do for the heart and mind of the 
child what healthy exercise does for the body. By this latter 
he learns to use his physical limbs and muscles to the best effect, 
and by the former he learns to use his mental and moral facul- 
ties, his reason, his imagination, his memory, his sensibilities, 
his will, to the best possible advantage, but in both cases it is 
healthy exercise that does the work; for by exercise the faculties 
are developed and strengthened, whereas for lack of it they 
sink into what is known as a state of atrophy. And mark it 
well, in this great process of evolution, there must be nothing 
distorted or jagged, such as might issue in a mental or moral 
monstrosity, but everything must be done evenly, uniformly, 
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harmoniously, until education has scored its grandest triumph 
in the production of a finished type of Christian manhood. 
Mark the tiny bud as it springs forth so deftly from the tender 
shoot, and anon expands into the smiling blossom, ever exerting 
the full measure of its vital force, but with admirable regularity 
and precision, till at length the rich ripe fruit comes to crown 
its labors. The more faithfully art imitates nature in its 
methods, the more satisfactory will be the results. ¢ 


Let then the young student, according to the measure of his 
powers, be gradually initiated into the great art of reflection, 
and cured thereby of the habit of haphazard replies, that great 
pest of the classroom; let him acquire the art of reading fluently 
and intelligently with: proper intonation and articulation, let him 
learn by degrees to trace effect to cause, to generalize aright 
from particular cases, to understand clearly, and to explain in- 
telligently simple pieces of literature, suited to his capacity, in 
poetry and in prose, showing wherein their merit and beauty 
consist. Let him be exercised in some elementary forms of 
composition, and learn to express his thoughts in neat and cor- 
rect language. Let him learn from the skillful and animated 
explanation of the teacher, to appreciate the literary beauty of 
some excellent passages, and as his years advance and his capac- 
ity expands, let him learn to seek inspiration in its highest and 
best sources, and in virtue of association of ideas develop his 
power of original conception. That his formation be no less 
solid than brilliant, let him be trained to probe matters to the 
core, to analyze the framework of a discourse, and to plan the 
structure of an original composition, to compare and contrast, 
to unravel the web of sophistry, to sift probabilities and dis- 
tinguish the plausible from the truly demonstrative. Let him 
give furthermore, throughout the whole process, the best proof 
that matter thus studied has been well absorbed and assimilated, 
by the faithful recollection, the perfect retention of that which 
has been received, and the facility with which, when questioned, 
he can give an accurate account of it. Such exercises, as I 
have mentioned, will form indeed the substance of his forma- 
tion, but ara intended in no wise to exclude a fair and reason- 
able measure of attention bestowed on needful accessories. This 
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preparatory work, when properly accomplished, will qualify the 
student to use his natural resources to the best advantage, and 
to lay up, in a comparatively short time, rich stores of knowl- 
edge, in any branch of study to which he may direct his at- 
tention. Thus it is that information will follow on formation. 

The better to illustrate my meaning on so important a point, 
I shall suppose that a wealthy miner, of great skill and expe- 
rience in his art, has two sons, and bequeathes to the elder the 
great bulk of his fortune, leaving but a very scanty allowance 
to the younger. However,in order to console him, he gives him 
to understand that he proposes to leave him a very rich legacy, 
in the shape of a thorough acquaintance with all the details 
of the mining industry, and a perfect formation in that art. So 
he spares no pains to teach him how to locate the best mining 
fields, how to discover the richest veins, how to exploit the 
mines at the minimum expense and to the best advantage, em- 
ploying him all the while in such work, under his personal di- 
rection. Your fortune, he tells him in the end, is the forma- 
tion I have given you, the full benefit of a whole lifetime of 
study and experience on my part. Who can doubt but that this 
younger son thus equipped, by a proper use of the resources 
at his command, may ere long amass far greater wealth than 
has fallen to the lot of the elder brother. So too with a mind 
that for several years has been subjected to a rigorous course 
of mental discipline. It has learned to recognize its own powers 
and how to exert them in the most efficacious manner, or to 
snatch an expression from the terminology of our day, it has 
learned the greatest secret of mental efficiency. 

A second mental fallacy, closely allied to the one just men- 
tioned, is the vicious tendency to premature specialization. 
There is no objection to specialization as such. On the contrary, 
as the field of human knowledge is so extensive, and the mind 
of man so limited, it seems to impose itself as a necessity, espe- 
cially in this our day. But that it may do its work successfully 
and not lead to unfortunate consequences, it should be preceded 
by a good all-around formation. Without this our specialist is 
much exposed to have his mind cramped and warped, and his 
range of vision reduced to the narrowest limits, incapable as he 
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is of viewing any question except from his own little angle. 
It is related of an eminent mathematician that, having witnessed 
the performance of a magnificent drama which evoked general 
enthusiasm, he alone went away in disgust, with the exclamation 
on his lips: “After all what does all that prove?” No new 
geometrical principle was established, and that alone was quite 
sufficient to condemn it in his eyes. 

Nor must it be thought that this full all-around formation 
which I advocate, will detract, in any way, from the specialist’s 
proficiency in the particular branch he has chosen. On the 
contrary it will greatly promote it, in virtue of that great 
psychological law, that whatever tends to develop the faculty 
of concentration and general intellectual power, will react most 
forciby on any particular mental pursuit. An experienced en- 
gineer once declared that, were there question of building a 
railway, he would prefer, other things being equal, a man who 
was a good Greek scholar to another who was not. Such a state- 
ment naturally leads us to enquire what a literary branch of 
study such as Greek may have to do with the, building of a 
railway? To which I would reply, that though-directly it has 
nothing to do with such a work, indirectly it has a great deal 
to do, not only with the building of a railway, but with every 
particular art or science, in which a man may think proper to 
engage, in virtue of the principle just enunciated. 

Such being the case, it is much to be regretted, that as a result 
of our twentieth century methods, there is a growing tendency 
to eliminate the college course altogether, and to let the unsophis- 
ticated youth take a sudden jump from the benches of the high 
school to the lecture halls of the university, to enter upon his 
course of medicine, jurisprudence, engineering and so forth. 
The liberal professions have certainly nothing to gain but much 
to lose by following such methods. 

Another great fallacy is here brought to our notice by that 
most mischievous practice which is commonly known as cram- 
ming, partly the effect, and in a measure the cause of the eager, 
restless, superficial spirit of our age; since the law of action 
and reaction holds sway no less in the mental than in the 
material order. We see not infrequently lengthy programs 
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publicly paraded, giving a formidable array of literary and 
scientific topics, which the youthful aspirant is supposed to mas- 
ter within a very limited time. He is simply called on to at- 
tempt the impossible, but in this attempt he is literally surfeited 
with a huge supply of ill-assorted matter, more likely to be- 
wilder his brains, than to furnish him with a good mental equip- 
ment. It must be remembered that the receptive capacity of 
the child and the growing youth, for we are dealing with both 
cases, is very limited, and no good object is attained, but rather 
much damage is done, if through ill-advised haste, more matter 
is forced on his attention than he can properly absorb. There 
is a very close analogy ‘between the two processes of physical 
and mental nutrition, extending to the triple stage of mastication, 
digestion and assimilation. In both of these, under severe 
penalties, nature’s laws have to be observed, and anything that 
could bear the appearance of glutting or gorging must be rigidly 
excluded. The proverbial Rudis indigestaque moles expresses 
well the mind of ancient thinkers on this subject, and modern 
authors, such as Macaulay and Ruskin, are no less vehement 
in their protests. The former declares that it is better to digest 
a page than devour a volume, and the latter still more pointedly 
states: “You might read all the books in the British Museum, 
if you could live long enough, and make an entirely illiterate 
uneducated person. But if you read ten pages of a book letter 
by letter, that is to say, with real accuracy, you are forevermore, 
in some measure, an educated person.” 

Another great fallacy fruitful in evil consequences, is the 
tendency to seek continually, easier methods for the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. Such new methods, as is well known, are 
being continually devised, but it would be well to examine if 
such facility be not purchased at the cost of efficiency, and 
whether the net results be not rather to delude the student into 
the belief that he possesses knowledge, than actually to impart it. 
So long indeed as such methods do not in any way cater to hu- 
man indolence, or sacrifice the very object in view, we have 
no fault to find with them. But we cannot close our eyes to the 
fact that there is grave danger of abuse. For despite all that 
man can say or do, the acquiring or imparting of knowledge 
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must as a rule be of its very nature, and ever continue to be. 
a laborious task, demanding vigorous exercise, something in the 
nature of mental gymnastics. The Muses will not spare their 
votaries, nor abate in the least their demands, so that costly 
votive offerings, assuming at times the shape of midnight oil, 
weary eyes, and aching brows, must still be laid at their shrine. 
“The potency of drudgery” was the theme which a prominent 
public man very wisely selected for an address to the students 
of Fordham University, and a modern writer has said very 
well: “You may scheme and dream, conceive and contrive, till 
your hair turns white, but you will never find a substitute for 
hard work.” Even were we to suppose that knowledge could 
be so easily acquired, there would be great reason to fear that 
it would disappear as easily as it came, not having had a fair 
chance to sink its roots deep down in the mind. 

From the mental standpoint, the power of application and 
concentration would be greatly impaired, and from an ethical 
standpoint the character would remain unformed. For who 
can deny that the courage and tenacity of purpose which the 
student displays in applying himself resolutely to different 
branches of study, and conquering the many difficulties that 
come in his way, have an immense influence in the formation 
of his character and prepare him to give proof later on of 
similar sterling qualities, when circumstances may require. In 
truth, he is becoming a master in that noblest and grandest of 
arts, the art of self-conquest, the art of which the poet so truly 
wrote: “Self-knowledge, self-reverence, self-control, these 
three alone lead life to sovereign power.” By the very fact they 
become a preparation for a complete living, giving to our defini- 
tion its full verification. 

Another great fallacy is revealed in the widespread practice 
of making mathematics, mechanics, the natural sciences, and 
other such branches, the great basis of mental formation. No 
doubt, a complete living, in this our day of great material 
progress, calls for a considerable acquaintance with such mat- 
ters, and they should by no means be excluded from the cur- 
riculum. It would, however, be a grave error to make them the 
great staple of education, or the basis of intellectual formation. 
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The youthful mind is, as we know, eager, ardent, imaginative 
and impressionable, very susceptible of generous emotions, and 
roused to enthusiasm by the vision of the noble and sublime. 
Feeling itself to be little else than a blank, it naturally casts 
about for inspiration. In due time it feels the very legitimate 
desire to originate something, but this it cannot do without 
previously gathering a rich fund of inspiration, according to 
the adage: “Suck the nectar from every flower, but the honey 
must be your own”. Now may I ask what brilliant ideas, or 
what lofty sentiments is the youthful man going to gather from ~ 
a very intimate and constant acquaintance with valves and 
piston-rods, Leyden jars, theodolites, projectiles, liquid air, 
torsion balances, cycloids, aneroid barometers, binomial theorems, 
and acids and so forth? Far from imparting to him any bright 
and noble inspiration, any special love for the true, the good and 
the fair, such a low standard of mentality, followed for months 
and years, would rather extinguish every trace of it that might 
possibly glimmer within, and replace it with the base and sordid 
cravings of utilitarianism and commercialism. Had Dante, 
Shakespeare or Milton been fed, in their early days, on such 
mental pabulum as that, the world most assuredly would not now 
be in possession of the Divina Commedia, Hamlet or Paradise 
Lost. 

Furthermore such a formation is a flagrant violation of the 
great fundamental law of evolution, which requires that the 
various members composing any organism, should all develop 
uniformly and harmoniously. Should this law be set aside, and 
any one member be developed at the expense of the others, the 
result is not a well proportioned product, but rather a monstros- 
ity. Now where is the advocate of modern methods who will 
hazard the statement that mathematics, and the natural sciences 
are ample enough, in their scope, to give this universal and uni- 
form development to the mental resources? Far from being such 
they are extremely limited, reaching, so to say, but one narrow 
little corner of the faculties, and so tend to give a very abnor- 
mal formation to the mind. Suppose now that we take, as a 
basis, literature in its manifold forms, giving preference, where 
possible, to the excellent models found in the classic languages 
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of Greece amd Rome, and that we use these the better to ex- 


plain the best specimens in the vernacular. All the faculties find , 


full play in such a field and are used most effectively, the 
memory, the imagination, the reason, the sensibilities, etc. In 
due course comes history, and finally philosophy, to exercise, 
on a higher plane, the mental powers of the student, to enlarge 
the range of his vision, and bring his faculties to full maturity. 
Meanwhile, the natural sciences and other such branches have 
received due attention, but have never been employed as a 
dominant factor, still less as the very basis of education. But 
the student having now received a full preparatory training, is 
well primed for the task, if he judge proper, to make them the 
special object of his study. 


I shall now refer briefly to a mental fallacy, connected 
specially with the formation of children, and sometimes met 
with even in otherwise good Catholic schools. I shall de- 
nominate it as teaching words rather than ideas. We all know 
that words are valueless of themselves, and have worth only in- 
asmuch as they are the vehicles of ideas. But the vehicles 
chance sometimes to arrive empty, leaving the child just as 
ignorant as he was before. This comes, quite often, from the 
fact that the teacher fails to recognize the mental habits of the 
child, and fancies that because he can repeat, with faultless ac- 
curacy, a certain formula of words, he must of necessity possess 
the idea they are intended to convey. Nothing, however, could 
be more erroneous, for the average child, with all the readiness 
of a good phonograph, will repeat any form of words you want, 
provided you do not tax his brains with the task of finding out 
what they are intended to say. While going around the coun- 
try for many years giving missions I had numberless oppor- 
tunities, while instructing the children, of witnessing this pecu- 
liar trait. Children who could repeat with mechanical preci- 
sion the bare words of the catechism, as soon as they heard the 
same ideas proposed in different words, and were questioned 
upon them, either failed to reply, or worse still, gave such an- 
swers as plainly showed that they had very false ideas on some 
of the most fundamental points of our holy faith. How often 
have I seen the good Sister who taught them, almost gasp, in 
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astonishment, at the answers she heard. After having drilled 
the children, with infinite pains, in the words of the catechism, 
she fancied, in the simplicity of her heart, that what was clear 
to her must be clear also to them, and that they could not but 
grasp perfectly what they repeated so faithfully. I am far 
from asserting that this is anything like a universal defect, but 
it is sufficiently widespread to call for our most serious atten- 
tion. I am happy also to testify that time and time again I met 
with instances of the opposite character, and received replies 
which plainly showed that the full sense and substance of the 
catechism had been well mastered, no less than the letter. Mar- 
shall, the distinguished English author, relates of himself that 
having gone into a parish school in company with a friend of 
his, a member of parliament, he put some questions to the chil- 
dren, among others, why the Church was called Catholic? A 
little girl answered that it was because it was spread all over 
the world. If that is so, retorted Marshall, heresy also should 
be Catholic, since we find it spread all over the world. “Not 
at all”, was the reply, “for the Catholic Church is everywhere 
the same, but heresy is everywhere different.” No wonder that 
Marshall thought it worth while putting the answer on record, 
an answer which reflects credit not only on the child herself, 
but also on the Sister who taught her, one who evidently real- 
ized the immense difference there is between teaching mere 
words, and teaching ideas. 

It may be asked, what has to be done that so grievous: a 
fallacy may be avoided? I will answer that question as follows. 
After having made sure that the children know well the answer 
of the catechism, word by word, for this point must never be 
neglected, question and cross-question them according to the old 
Socratic method, in various ways and words, on the subject- 
matter itself, use illustrations and anecdotes to elucidate it still 
further, and enliven the enquiry; after the manner of Marshall, 
raise difficulties, and propose objections, and see how they can 
solve them. You will then be in a position to tell whether they 
are filling their minds with bare barren words, or really learning 
ideas. 

Although I speak here only of the catechism, as lending itself 
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most aptly to the present discussion, the observations made, | 
need hardly add, are intended to apply, in due proportion, to all 
the other branches. This form of pedagogics, among other 
advantages, will have the effect of stimulating mental activity, 
and banishing those dull, dreary, monotonous methods which 
are the pest and plague of the classroom. 


Before taking leave of this topic, it is worth while c&lling 
attention to a final mental fallacy, which though commonly over- 
looked, is none the less of great importance. It is, that while the 
practice of testing the proficiency of the students by rigorous 
examinations prevails universally in the pedagogical world, the 
schools and colleges to which they belong are supposed to pass 
muster, on their own recommendation, and on the strength of 
the high-sounding advertisements they not infrequently issue 
while soliciting fresh students. As a matter of fact, I would 
venture to say that the schools and colleges need to be sub- 
jected to rigorous examinations by duly authorized and unin- 
terested parties, no less than the students themselves, and for 
the self-same reasons. 

The two chief purposes for which the students are examined 
are, first, to stimulate them to greater exertion, and secondly, 
to ascertain their real intellectual status, and prevent them there- 
by from imposing on their teachers by false pretences. Now 
it must not be forgotten that the professors are born in original 
sin, no less than the students, and that one of the worst conse- 
quences of this misfortune, is to lead the sons of Adam to shirk 
whatever imposes a strain, to go, as is said, by the line of least 
resistance, to glide downwards rather than to climb upwards, 
in a word, to lapse by degrees into a state of languor and remiss- 
ness. In fact so pronounced is this tendency, especially where 
mental and spiritual matters are concerned, that the saintly Pius 
X, even when exposed to a fierce and relentless perse- 
cution, did not hesitate to say: “The Church has much less to 
fear from the malice of her enemies than from the apathy and 
indifference of her own sons.” But as no laggard or slacker 
wishes to -be detected figuring in so unworthy a role, he will 
instinctively strive to conceal his delinquency by resorting to 
the sorry art of make-believe or imposition. This tendency 
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naturally grows according as the labors involved become more 
arduous and distasteful, and demand a greater exertion of de- 
votedness and self-sacrifice. Now there are few, if any, exercises 
of zeal that demand a more painstaking spirit, more application 
to work, more devotedness and assiduity, than the labor of the 
classroom, continued uninterruptedly, for a long lapse of years. 
And this, I believe, is the chief reason why spiritual writers 
declare their labors to be so excellent and meritorious, and that 
the Scriptures themselves speak of them in these glowing terms: 
“They who instruct many unto justice shall shine as stars for 
ali eternity.” 

Hence it is that if courage and constancy come to fail, remiss- 
ness and imposition, for the two go hand ‘in hand, will play 
havoc with the work of teaching, and it is for this reason that I 
rank them among the number of those pests and plagues of the 
classroom, to which I have occasion to refer in the course of 
this paper. But if such be the case, the question forces itself 
on our attention: Where is a remedy, a radical and effective 
remedy to be found, for so great an evil? I answer supervision 
and publicity will do the work, and this is just the point for 
which I am contending, when I maintain that the schools and 
colleges need to be examined, just as much as the students, and 
for the self-same reasons. Of course when we come to the dis- 
cussion of the ways and means in which this supervision and 
publicity have to be exercised, much will remain to be said; but 
unless a due measure of both is judiciously applied, almost to a 
certainty free and easy methods will prevail in the classroom. 
If, for instance, in all our dioceses, in regard to the parish 
schools, there would be a regular board appointed for this pur- 
pose, if, in the different religious bodies, each province would 
have something of a similar nature for its colleges, such a meas- 
ure would prove a great incentive to increased interest and 
activity. As a matter of fact, this method has in various quar- 
ters been tried and tested, and as it appears with the happiest 
results. 

MORAL FALLACIES 

We now come to the third great class of educational fallacies, 

those belonging to the moral order. That which naturally 
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presents itself as first in order is the strange opinion so com- 
monly accepted that instruction or mere culture of the mind can 
effect the purpose of moral training. This is so far from being 
true that we may boldly state in open contradiction that the 
highest degree of mental culture is by no means incompatible 
with the lowest degree of moral depravity. St. Bernard in his 
day deplored the sad condition of such men who with their in- 
tellects in heaven itself still held their wills in the mire; Intel- 
lectum in coelo, voluntatem in coeno. Lucifer himself is a 
signal example of this truth, for his wondrous enlightenment, 
far transcending that of all men combined, does not in any way 
mitigate the extreme malice of his will but simply makes mat- 
ters worse inasmuch as it ministers most effectively to the execu- 
tion of his nefaridus designs. A similar phenomenon is quite 
noticeable among men, for we know perfectly well that there 
are many of the worst forms of wickedness which to work their 
way absolutely demand a certain amount of mental culture. 
Those infidel authors who by their infamous publications paved 
the way for all the horrors of the French Revolution, and the 
legislators who by their atrocious edicts brought about its reign 
of terror, could never have wrought so much evil had not men- 
tal culture been there to aid them in their work. Grafters, 
forgers, bank-defaulters and impostors of every kind, know how 
to use it with deadly effect, for it must not be supposed that it 
is only the simple and the illiterate that crowd our prisons and 
penitentiaries. Mere book-learning can never rectify the will 
or act as a substitute for a good moral formation, and we shall 
have long to wait before the day dawns when intemperance will 
be cured by a course of botany, or sensuality by a course of 
chemistry, or dishonesty by a course of trigonometry, or rancor 
and vindictiveness by a course of geology or mineralogy. Such 
sciences leave the heart of man just as they find it, and simply 
become its obedient servants for good or for evil. The enthu- 
siastic patrons of our public schools who expected everything 
from education as they called it, by which term however they 
meant nothing else than a mere instruction, — have had a rude 
awakening when they came to learn that crime, far from diminish- 
ing as a result of such pedagogics, advanced rather by leaps 
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and bounds, multiplying itself within the space of sixty years 
more than seven times over. The fact alone that so gross a 
fallacy as this should have gained acceptance to such an extent 
in the popular mind, serves well to show how little heed should 
be given to the doctrines and dogmas of our age in this and 
similar matters. 

How much more wisely has the Church taught and acted in 
this matter, laying it down as a great fundamental principle of 
pedagogics that formation of character must not only be at- 
tended to but even take precedence of all things else. With 
her the heart of culture is the culture of the heart, and the soul 
of improvement is the improvement of the soul. Make the 
young student, she says, like to his divine Maker in that with 
all his heart he loves justice and hates iniquity. Once this great 
principle of rectitude has taken full possession of his whole be- 
ing, give him the most liberal mental equipment that he can pos- 
sibly receive and you have worked faithfully along the lines of 
true Catholic pedagogics. 

Many, convinced by the force of evidence that instruction 
will never suffice unless supplemented by a good moral forma- 
tion, and seeing the difficulty of introducing religion into the 
public schools, have fallen into another great fallacy scarcely 
less glaring, namely, morality without religion. I can remember 
a man of this peculiar temperament telling me that he gave this 
moral instruction to his son: “God or no God, heaven or no 
heaven, hell or no hell: justice is always justice and truth is 
always truth and purity is always purity, and so forth.” <A 
plausible statement no doubt, which, like everything plausible, 
will appeal to the shallow superficial mind, but which when 
probed to the core will be found absolutely devoid of all sense 
and truth, at least if it be taken as a practical principle of direc- 
tion. For with such a standard what is left to the hapless son 
of Adam such as we know him to aid him as an incentive to 
good and a deterrent from evil? What but the abstract beauty 
of virtue? I shall not enter into the question whether any 
particular individual may be found of nature so ethereal and 
instincts so sublime, that the bare abstract beauty of virtue and 
deformity of vice are quite sufficient to keep his feet at all times 
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within the strict limits of perfect righteousness, but speaking 
of humanity at large it is the idlest of dreams, a mere fanciful 
chimera. If even with all the helps which religion affords the 
average man finds the observance of the full moral law a suf- 
ficiéntly arduous task, what will become of him when all such 
helps are withdrawn and he is left entirely to his own resources 
with naught but the abstract beauty of virtue to steel his’ heart 
and brace his nerves for the lifelong struggle that awaits him? 
It is not by any means sufficient that morality should simply 
propose itself, it must go much further and impose itself and 
this too in the most peremptory manner. But this it cannot do 
without the conception of a Supreme Legislator who is moreover 
the constant Witness of our acts, their rigorous Judge and the 
great Dispenser of condign retribution for good or for evil. 

Speaking of religion according to the Catholic conception as 
being identified in our minds with the Church, there is a triple 
great service which it renders to the cause of morality. First, 
it defines clearly and with infallible authority what really con- 
stitutes morality and what is opposed to it. For just as men 
differ about points of dogma so also do they differ about many 
points of morality, and so long as they err in such a matter or 
even succeed in conjuring up some doubt, they are pretty sure 
to give full reins to their liberty. A second very important 
service that religion renders to morality is to furnish adequate 
motives for its exercise, motives such as cause to vibrate every 
impulse by which the heart gf a man is swayed. His sense of love 
is most forcibly appealed to as is also his sense of fear. In 
like manner his sense of honor, of gratitude, of justice, of am- 
bition, of self-interest, and so too with all the rest. <A third 
great service which religion renders to the cause of morality is 
the wonderful courage and strength it imparts by its various 
spiritual miinistrations, especially the sacraments. Much more, 
of course, could be said on this subject, but even these few simple 
remarks will serve to dispose of that strange illusion, morality 
without religion, and relegate it to the realms of irridescent 
dreams. 

Another fallacy fol'ows close on this, for the crop is ever 
vigorous and luxuriant. It is the error of such Catholic parents 
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as recognizing the necessity of a proper training for their chil- 
dren in religion, neglect, however, to send them to a Catholic 
school, being themselves unwilling or unable to instruct them, 
and strive to solve the problem by granting them a minimum 
allowance by sending them to some Sunday school for an hour 
once a week. Strange indeed it is that they never indulge in 
such strict parsimony except where religion is concerned. If 
their little girl had to learn the piano they would never think 
of restricting her to one lesson a week, or if their son, a grow- 
ing youngster, had to learn even such an elementary topic as a 
game of baseball, they would never think of placing such limita- 
tions on his practice; but where there is question of a great 
science and art as religion, of so much moment for time and 
eternity, starvation diet is supposed to be sufficient. Such par- 
ents indeed are no less deserving of the severest censure than 
the children are deserving of our utmost compassion. 

For the sake of such parents as through weakness of faith 
ignore in this manner the spiritual interests of their children 
and look almost exclusively to their temporal adantage, it is 
well to note here another great fallacy which is commonly over- 
looked even by those who zealously defend our Catholic methods 
and particularly our insistence on an ample share of religious 
instruction. It seems to be conceded, most gratuitously however, 
that the time accorded to religious instruction is so much time 
taken away from mental culture, no other plea being urged in 
justification of such a measure than that due consideration 
should be given to the spiritual interests of the child. The plea 
is certainly a very cogent one, but none the less it may fail to 
impress such parents as I have referred to, and besides, it labors 
with the grave defect of presenting but a mere portion of the 
truth. That the truth have its full due it must be urged that 
religious instruction, when properly imparted, is so far from 
interfering in any way with mental culture that on the contrary 
it is the most excellent and efficacious way of promoting it. I 
have used advisedly the expression, “when properly imparted”, 
for I am not in the least disposed to stand*sponsor for the dull, 
formal, mechanical manner of,teaching catechism which prevails 
in some of the least efficient of our schools. I speak rather of 
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the carefully prepared instructions previously described in this 
paper wherein animated explanations are given, methods diver- 
sified and apt stories are introduced and illustrations abound, 
where the pupils according to their capacity are subjected to 
searching questions and made to account for the answers they 
give, solving such difficulties as naturally present themselves; 
where, in a word, mental activity is stimulated in every possible 
way; for all of which much greater scope is given in the teachi- 
ing of religion than in any other branch. Here indeed is mental 
culture in its highest form, though given for a much higher 
purpose than mere mental culture, something almost equivalent 
to an elementary course in theology, compared with which 
arithmetic, grammar, geography dwindle into utter insignificance. 
Nor must it be thought that the children will object to such 
drilling or soon grow weary of it. On the contrary I have had 
numberless opportunities during many years of mission work 
to see them take the keenest interest in such an exercise and 
even revel in it as though awaking to a consciousness of new 


powers they did not suspect themselves to possess. 


I have through the very nature of the case been pleading the 
cause of our parish schools. Lest, however, a fresh fallacy 
should lurk in the very conception of a true parish school, it is 
worth while subjoining a few remarks on its real constituents. 
Some seem to think that the bare facts that it belongs to the 
Church, that it has our good Sisters for its teachers, that it 
has pious emblems on the walls, that certain prayers are said 
and religious instruction given in the classrooms, are sufficient 
to entitle it to the high honor of being ranked as a true and 
worthy parish school, such as may truly give to our children a 
preparation for a complete living. But I for one would beg 
leave to demur were any one to assume such a position and 
would maintain that even with all such qualifications it might for 
practical religious purposes be little better than an ordinary 
public school. What then, it might be asked, could possibly be 
wanting with so many circumstances in its favor? I answer 
without hesitation that almost everything might be wanting and 
certainly would be wanting if the proper personality were want- 
ing in the classroom to her who presides. For who that has 
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mastered the first principles of pedagogics can fail to recognize 
that it is the personality of the teacher that counts for almost 
everything in the classroom? And from that personality, as we 
all know, there perpetualiy emanates a subtle but mighty in- 
fluence that impresses profoundly those tender minds and hearts, 
and affects them even for life in a variety of ways. L’ état c’ 
est mot was the famous declaration of a certain king of France; 
with much more reason each Sister may say I’ ecole c’ est moi; 
words which far from inspiring any sentiments of elation should 
rather impress her with a sense of grave responsibility. It 
takes a truly religious Sister to make a truly religious school, 
such as every parish school is supposed to be, and for this 
purpose in addition to the full mental equipment which her 
position requires, she must be perfectly imbued with the-spirit 
of her order, earnestly devoted to spiritual things and closely 
united to our Divine Lord as the one great source of all spiritual 
life and energy. Such union will impart a special virtue and 
efficacy to all that she says and does, giving to it the divine char- 
acter of sweetness and force combined, most apt to reach the 
hearts of her youthful charges, and will draw down countless 
blessings from on high on all her external labors. Was not this 
the great secret of the wonderful success which so many saintly 
foundresses of teaching orders met with, from St. Angela down 
to those of our own times? Most assuredly; and we may safely 
assert that the much vaunted progressive and inventive genius 
of our day will never devise any other secret but that. 

We can by no means omit from our list of moral fallacies the 
great modern tendency to assign to the State the great office 
of general educator, universal schoo'master, an office which its 
nature and functions by no means call for. It is certainly praise- 
worthy on the part of the State, while remaining in its proper 
sphere, to give to education, prudently however and impartially, 
all the encouragement it can, but if any attempt is made to 
trench upon domestic rights and take this task all for itself, 
that wou!d certainly be a grievous injustice. The family, as 
moralists declare, inasmuch as it: antedates the State, has 
independently of it certain imprescriptible rights of its own, 
which it is the business of the State to protect rather than to 
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invade. The State has charge of public order rather than of 
private personal concerns, and the child belongs to the parent 
before belonging to it, and any attempt to invert this order will 
be paternalism carried to the last extreme, a policy which must 
ultimately prove fatal to family and State alike. 

. Besides this chronic tendency to encroach and interfere in 
matters beyond its pale, the State as a rule stands also for secu- 
larism in the educational domain, giving everything to Caesar - 
and little or nothing to God. But to exclude God from the 
school is practically to exclude God from the life of the child, 
since the truly available life of the child is spent in the school. 
The child goes to school to hear, think and learn, to exert what- 
ever measure of intellectual life he may chance to possess and 
then goes home weary, heavy and hungry, to eat, to play and to 
sleep. For this reason do I maintain that the really available life 
of the child, the life that actually counts, is spent in the classroon: 
especially in his more tender years. What then must we think of 
the unfortunate child doomed to receive his primary formation 
in such a medium as that! Most assuredly he is far from re- 
ceiving a preparation for a complete living, for life without 
God, whatever other resources it may possess, is so far from 
being complete that it is just as hollow and as empty as the 
flimsy soap-bubble. 

The State stands also for unsound pedagogical methods. 
Having assumed in many parts, as far as possible, the rdle of 
universal schoolmaster, it has shown but little aptitude for the 
task. Nearly all the fallacies above mentioned find exemplifica- 
tion in its halls of study, notably the tendency to bare utilitarian- 
ism and commercialism, the tendency to substitute mere infor- 
mation for mental formation, and bare instruction for moral 
formation, the practice of making lengthy and difficult programs 
out of all proportion with the capacity of the child and cram- 
ming his mind to make him follow them; using in a great 
measure mathematics and the natural sciences as a basis of 
mental development and so forth. 

’ In general it is very false policy for the State to assume to 
itself too many ‘functions and thus crush out private initiative. 
but this is especially true where there is question of a field of 
activity so high in its object, so wide in its scope and so 
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momentous in its effects as is the education of our children. 
The State can in many ways and with much credit to itself, 
help on so deserving a cause, but we would beg it in the name 
of truth, justice and the common weal to make no attempt to 
absorb it. 

At the outset of this paper I declared, and now repeat at 
the conclusion, that education to deserve its name should be a 
preparation for.a complete living and that too in the fullest 
sense which the words can bear. For this purpose, when the 
student emerges from the halls erected in its name to enter on 
the great business of life it should see that he is well furnished 
with that first great requisite for every business man, namely, 
and plentiful capital, — a capital which extends to the great triple 
order of human life that we have been considering, material 
mental and moral. In so far as material capital is concerned 
it should do at-least this much for him, that it qualifies him to 
make for himself a fair competence, an honorable livelihood. 
For mental capital it should have quickened his faculties, en- 
larged his vision and added immensely to his intellectual re- 
sources. His moral or spiritual capital is a heart trained to 
the love and practice of all that is noble, virtuous and pure ana 
filled with aversion for all that is base and mean; a well formed 
character, patient, generous, laborious, bold and brave, faithful 
to his fellow man, devoted to his family, loyal to his Church 
and most loving to his God. In a word he stands forth as a 
finished type of true Christian manhood, one in whom education 
has done its full work, for he certainly stands prepared along 
the whole line for a complete living. 

As a final remark it is but right to observe that since we are be- 
lievers, nor simply theoretical believers, like so many others, but 
profound, consistent and practical believers in the great dogma 
of the immortality of the soul, this belief must naturally give 
its color to our conception of education. Accordingly, we affirm 
in the most emphatic manner that to fulfill its purpose, in fact 
to be of any worth at all, it must ring true to this great standard 
and be a preparation for a complete living in the next life, eternal 
and infinite as well as in this life so brief and finite. This, more 
than anything else, explains the attitude of the Church in insist- 
ing so much on education being religious. 











MEETINGS OF THE LOCAL TEACHERS 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


A meeting of the teachers of the archdiocese of San Francisco 
was held on Wednesday, July 24, at 2:30 p. m., in the main 
Assembly Hall of the Young Men’s Institute Building. Rev. 
Ralph Hunt, S. T. L., Superintendent of Schools of the arch- 
diocese of San Francisco, presided. There was a large attend- 
ance of local teachers and many visiting teachers. A number 
of the clergy were also present. 

The meeting was called to order promptly at the appointed 
time and the opening paper on “The Parish School a Work of 
Missionary Zeal” was read by the Chairman. 

This was followed by a paper on “The Organization of Our 
Educational Work,” by Brother Joseph Gallagher, S. M., Princi- 
pal of St. James’ School, San Francisco. In the unavoidable 
absence of Brother Joseph the paper was read by Brother John, 
S. M., St. Joseph’s High School, San Jose. 

A third paper was read by Rev. Mother Reginald, Presenta- 
tion Order, on “The Relation of the Catholic High School to 
the State University”. A discussion of this paper was given 
by Sister M. Angeline of the Holy Names. 

Before adjournment there was an insistent demand from the 
audience to hear from Father Yorke who was present, and at 

the request of the Chairman he made a brief address. 


SECOND SESSION 
A second meeting was held on Thursday, July 25, at the same 
hour, in the same place and with practically the same audience 


in attendance. 
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The first paper was read by Rev. Charles Baschab, Ph. D., on 
“The Psychology of Habit”. This paper was discussed at length 
by Rev. P. J. McCormick, Ph. D., Catholic University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A second paper was read by Rev. Patrick J. Keane, S. T. L., 
on “Some Financial Aspects of the Parish School”. This paper 
evoked lively discussion from the floor; among those partici- 
pating being Brother George Sauer, S. M., and Sister M. Ange- 
line. 

The Chairman then presented Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., who 
had requested permission to address the meeting. He gave an 
interesting account of the work being done for the care and 
education of deaf-mutes, concluding with an earnest plea for 
sympathy and cooperation in this work. 

After the closing prayer the meeting adjourned. 


Rateu Hunt, 
Chairman. 











PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 





THE PARISH SCHOOL A WORK OF MISSIONARY 
ZEAL 


REVEREND RALPH HUNT, S. T. L., SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, 
ARCHDIOCESE OF SAN FRANCISCO 


The most important missionary work confronting the Church 
in America at present is evangelization of the children and that 
particularly through the agency of the parish school. If you 
ask what is the strength of the Church to-day I answer unhesitat- 
ingly the parish school. What is her surest hope for the future? 
I answer also the parish school. For if the Church is to endure 
and fulfill her high mission in this country, and if she is to 
carry the light of the gospel to other lands, as she seems destined 
to do judging from the foreign missionary spirit that is abroad, 
the most powerful factor in bringing about these results will be 
unquestionably the parish school. It is this aspect of the parish 
school, viz.: the parish school considered as a work of mission- 
ary zeal, that I have chosen for my address to you this after- 
noon. Not, indeed, that I hope to add to your enlightenment on 
the subject, for the necessity of the parish school as a missionary 
work must appear obvious to those who have devoted their lives 
to the cause for which it stands, so obvious that it seems super- 
fluous to discuss it. But it is a curious fact that the plainest 
truths need at times to be re-stated and re-emphasized lest by 
their familiarity their force and significance be lost. It is for 
this reason, for instance, that we go upon our yearly retreat. 
We do not expect to learn anything new. We hear the old truths 
re-stated which we have heard a hundred times over. Yet we 
catch each time a new enthusiasm and come away with renewed 
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energy and renewed courage for the work which is before us. 
In some such spirit I approach the subject of this afternoon in 
the hope that, perhaps, some word of mine may help to strengthen 
your convictions, and spur you on to new, and, if possible, 
greater efforts in the high and holy cause which you have chosen. 
If so it happens I shall consider my efforts amply repaid. 

I say then that the parish school considered as an agency for 
propagating and perpetuating the Catholic faith in America is 
not something that is merely useful to that end; not something 
that might be dispensed with without affecting greatly the inter- 


ests of the Church; but, in our present circumstances, it is 


something that is a vital factor in the Church’s development, af- 
fecting not only her welfare but her very ‘existence. It is true 
that the future of the Church must rest with the children; it 
is also true that the children will be in mature years as they 
have been fashioned in youth, or according to the kind of educa- 
tion they have received. Now the position of the parish school 
is this: It maintains that religion is essential to education, and 
to exclude it from the educative process is to bring disaster both 
on Church and State. It maintains moreover, that religion can- 
not be effectively taught except by an institution such as the 
parish school. Let us examine this position. 

Of course the final argument for Catholics in this matter is 
the authority of the Church. She has declared that the parish 
school is a necessity in the United States, and that should settle 
the question for us. It is to be noticed also that the new cade 
of Canon Law lays down emphatically the religious education of 
the children as the maxima cura of the priestly ministry. .. But 
apart altogether from the Church’s authority the position of the 
parish school is borne out by the soundest pedagogy and has 
been amply vindicated by experience. 

It is clearly shown on pedagogical grounds that religion is 
essential to education. Education without religion is an empty 
pretense, a sounding brass or tinkling cymbal. For if education 
means anything it must result in the formation of virtuous 
character. In what, however, does virtue consist? It is defined 
in theology as the habitus honeste agendi— literally the habit 
or power of acting rightly. But the faculty of the human being 
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on which action depends is the human will which religion alone 
can reach and form. Religion is, therefore, the true basis of 
morality and to exclude it from the educative process is to rob 
it of the one thing that can make for virtue. But why labor 
the question? Thoughtful men the country over are of one 
mind with Catholics on this. Viewing with dismay the effects of 
the irreligious school they have endeavored by all manner of 
expedients to find a substitute for religion. At one time it is 
appeals to human counsels, at another the impending punish- 
ments of civil law, or again the introduction of some neutral sys- 
tem of ethics, and so they run the whole gamut of human con- 
trivances. But what are these to the soul swayed with passion? 
What sanction do they bring with their decrees? All have failed 
as fail they must, for nothing can take the place of religion in 
the life of man and no mere device of human wisdom or no 
ethical system unless that founded on the eternal law of God 
_and backed by His all-compelling authority, can bind men’s wills 
to right or raise men’s lives to the highest form of moral conduct. 

Religion is, therefore, essential: to the proper upbringing of 
youth. We come then to the second contention of the advocates 
of the parish school, viz: that religion cannot be effectively 
taught’ outside the parish school. Many Catholics, or we shall 
say some, for happily the numbers are rapidly diminishing, while 
they admit that religion is vital to education, look on the parish 
school in the light of a too expensive luxury. The old cry is 
raised, ut quid perditio haec? Why this waste? Religion, 
they maintain, can be taught by less expensive and equally ef- 
fective agencies, and they instance the home and the Sunday 
school. Why then, they say, should Catholics be saddled with 
a double burden of taxation for the education of their children? 
Let us see what grounds there are for this contention. 
_ In regard to the home, far be it from me to minimize its 
importance in the training of the child. The more one’s ex- 
perience grows the more one is convinced that the influence of 
- the home is paramount and cannot be dispensed with whatever 
school the child enters, whether Catholic or public. But what 
may fairly be expected of the home as a factor in the religious 
formation of the child? Its prime function is to foster virtuous 
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habits under the influence of religion. This involves the two- 
fold obligation of keeping the child to the practice of his 
religious duties and guarding him from evil. And let me say 
in passing that these obligations, especially the latter, were 
never more pressing on parents and on all who have the care 
of children than at the time in which we live. Evil influences 
abound to which the children are hourly exposed and to which 
they will fall an easy prey if they are not jealously guarded. 
It is not necessary to enumerate them. I shall merely call at- 
tention to one which I have particularly in mind in this con- 
nection. I refer to the “movie menace.” I wonder are par- 
ents, or in fact are any of us sufficiently alive to this danger 
to our children? If so how are we to account for their indis- 
criminate patronizing of the moving picture theatre? Indeed, 
things have come to such a pass with us that the “movies” 
have become almost a necessity in the lives of many of our 
children. Neither can the practice be justified on the grounds 
that the pictures when not instructive or useful are at least 
harmless. It is not so. I make this assertion not on my own 
authority but on the authority of one who by experience and 
otherwise, is perfectly competent to pronounce upon the ques- 
tion. Some weeks ago I had occasion to discuss this matter 
with an official of the Board of Public Education. A short 
time previously she had been assigned the duty, in connection 
with some war propaganda, of giving four-minute talks to 
“movie” audiences. She assured me that of eight theatres 
visited in her circuit, there was only one to which she could 
feel safe in bringing a child though all were liberally patronized 
by children. I think it is high time that a warning should be 
sounded and effective measures taken for the protection of our 
children against this menace. 

It is easy to see, therefore, that without the strict discipline 
of the Christian home children cannot escape corruption and 
much less can they build up habits of virtue which will be their 
safeguard in later life. When the home has done so much it 
has done a great deal and little more may be expected of it. 
But religious training means more than this. It means im- 
parting a degree of religious knowledge, commensurate with 
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secular attainments and varying according to environment or 
other special circumstance. And religion is a science not easy 
of acquirement nor to be learned with brief expenditures o/ 
time and energy. 

The question then arises: Can this formal instruction in 
religion be entrusted to parents in the circumstances of the 
modern home? In most cases the parents have neither the 
time nor the opportunity and granting these, few have the in- 
clination or the ability to undertake this painstaking task. In 
any case we are dealing with conditions and not theories and 
the fact remains that religious instruction is not given and will 
not be given in the Catholic home. 

What then of the Sunday school as a substitute for the parish 
school? The most that can be said for it is, that it is better 
than nothing. I am quite ready to admit that the Baltimore 
Catechism can be learned from cover to cover by Sunday 
school methods. But will any one say that this is teaching 
religion in any real sense? Religious knowledge gained in this 
perfunctory fashion makes little impression and is gone almost 
as soon as learned. I might put this question to friends of the 
Sunday school: Is religion easier to learn or of less importance 
than secular subjects, that it can be relegated to classes once a 
week? Would they be content to have an important secular 
subject taught as religion is taught in the Sunday school? Or | 
might ask, are children likely to be impressed with the supreme im- 
portance of a subject that is barred from their daily curriculum 
and brought to their occasional notice only at weekly intervals? 
I might ask are they calculated to be inspired with love and 
reverence for a subject that takes from their free time and 
brings them to the classroom when the sounds of juvenile 
amusement are resounding from the adjacent vacant lots? Or 
I might answer more pointedly by calling attention to the colos- 
sal failure of Protestantism despite the fact that all that money 
and brains could do had been pressed into the service of the 
Sunday school. P: 

“There ‘was a time when the great American masses outside 
the Church held firmly to one form or another of the Christian 
faith; when Protestant churches were thronged with worship- 
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ers and when to stay away from religious services brought with 
it serious public censure. That condition no longer exists. 
What is the situation to-day? Protestantism is little better 
than a name. Its temples are deserted or they are able to gather 
within their walls a bare handful of worshipers and the thin- 
ning of the ranks goes on apace. In this city, where non-Catho- 
lic denominations number in their communion at least 200,000 
souls, there is seating room in their churches for scarcely a 
tenth of that number. Seek the cause of this defection, and 
while other causes may be contributory thereto, chief among 
them, no one can deny, is the secularized school. With religion 
barred from the schoolroom, the children, despite the efforts 
of their preceptors through Sunday schools and other agencies, 
grow up in ignorance of God and of their duties toward Him 
and their fellow man; religion exerts no vital influence on their 
lives and it is little wonder that they go to swell the bloated 
ranks of infidelity. God forbid that such a fate should ever 
overtake the Church in this fair land! God forbid that the 
Church should ever cease to gather her little ones around her 
and fashion them in their own schools; for in that moment she 
is sowing for herself the seeds of inevitable decay. There is 
no escaping the conclusion that if religion is to be taught effec- 
tively it must be taught as other subjects are taught by the daily 
lesson, by skillful and experienced teachers, and especially in an 
atmosphere of religion and piety such as obtains in the parish 
school. 

The Church saw this from the beginning. She clearly real- 
ized the danger of the secularized school, and whatever the cir- 
cumstances that brought it into being, there was no compromise 
for her on this vital question. She could not on the one hand 
give her sanction to a system which shut out God from the 
schoolroom, neither could she stand tamely by and suffer her 
children to take the risks of secular education. She saw, too, 
full well, the futility of the expedients which were suggested 
to replace religion. What, therefore, was she to do? What 
could she do, generous hearted mother that she is, but build 
her own schools where she could form her children in her own 
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way and give them the full inheritance which was rightly theirs : 
This she set herself resolutely to do. 

Her enemies rejoiced and some .of her more timorous adher- 
ents feared that in attempting to build and maintain separate 
schools, the Church had essayed more than she could accom- 
plish. It was wont to be said that-the parish school could 
never compete with the public school in the matter of secular 
education; that Catholics would soon tire of the double taxa- 
tion and would cease to patronize the parish school. And ap- 
parently there was much foundation for these gloomy fore- 
bodings. But they little knew the stuff that American Catholics 
were made of; they little knew the sacrifices of which they 
were capable when the religious interests of their children were 
at stake. To quote the words of the great Archbishop of St. 
Paul in his wonderful! address delivered at the opening of the 
convention of the Catholic Educational Association three years 
ago in his own Cathedral: ‘Few things in the history of 
Christian generosity parallel the munificence of the Catholics 
of America on behalf of their schools, their colleges and their 
university. They rose to the full intelligence of the need there 
is of Catholic schools; they were determined to be equal to 
all the demands that this need should impose upon them.” It 
is characteristic, too, that it was not upon the endowments of 
the rich that the parish school had to rely in order to win its 
way. The parish school, more perhaps than any other Catholic 
institution, has had to depend mainly for its support on the 
proverbial “pennies of the poor.” Catholics do not as a rule 
belong to the wealthy class. They have, however, among them 
their share of wealthy members, but it is a strange fact that 
while almost every other form of Catholic activity has at- 
tracted the notice of the wealthy and has been enriched by their 
benefactions, the parish schools, though badly hampered for 
want of funds, have rarely been the recipients of their bounty. 
Whether this is due to ignorance of the need of the parish 
school or whether it argues a want of sympathy or apprecia- 
tion of its work, I shall not attempt to say. I merely state the 
fact, and I am sure that it is borne out also by your_own ex- 
perience. 
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But if Catholics are not as a rule rich in this world’s goods, 
they are rich in other things which are infinitely more precious. 
They are rich especially in the spirit of sacrifice which has 
sent their sons and daughters into the classroom of the parish 
school. Thousands of young men and young women, the best 
and bravest in the land, rallied at the call of the Church and 
freely and cheerfully consecrated their lives to the sacred work 
of teaching, seeking no earthly reward and giving their services 
for the barest modicum of pecuniary compensation. It is stat- 
ing the obvious to say that were it not for the heroic sacrifices 
of our teaching Sisterhoods and Brotherhoods, the parish 
school in America would have been an utter impossibility. 

The priests, upon whom rested the heavy burden of financing 
the schools, have been indefatigable in their efforts and un- 
bounded in their zeal. The poorest parishes must have their 
schools whatever the cost, whatever the sacrifice, and the feats 
that have been performed are some of them truly wonderful. 
A classic example is had in the case of a flourishing school of 
this archdiocese which was built and cleared of debt at a time 
when the pastor’s total income from ordinary sources did not 
exceed $20.00 a week. 

The financial difficulty was not the only one the parish school 
had to encounter. The cold indifference which it met with on 
the part of some of the Church’s own adherents was not less 
disheartening than the bitter opposition of the Church’s enemies. 
The latter was at least to be expected. Despite it all, however, 
the pioneers of the parish school struggled on strong in the 
justice of their cause, and surely God has blessed that work, 
for what is the spectacle that present itself to-day? A vast 
educational organization extending from coast to coast, the 
magnitude of which may be judged by the fact that it embraces 
7,000 schools of all grades and provides for the educational 
needs of over 1,700,000 pupils. While teaching religion, its 
schools offer a secular program in no whit inferior to that of 
their more pretentious neighbors. The old charges of inef- 
ficency and lack of patriotism have been discredited and the old 
prejudices removed from all impartial minds. The parish 
school has passed its pioneer stage and stands to-day as an 
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established fact, the greatest religious fact, as Archbishop 
Spalding says, in the United States. 

The young Church in America has many things to boast of 
but her proudest boast, her most conspicuous triumph is the 
system of Catholic education which she has developed. And 
while we glory in the great achievements of the past we must 
remember that the continuance of the work devolves on us and 
we must be true to our traditions. Our great Archbishop leads 
the way. He has preached from the housetops the religious 
school as the only safety for the Church and nation, and in 
the few years he has been with us he has done mighty work 
for education. Witness the previous Institutes, witness the 
Summer School which has just closed its doors; witness too the 
present assembling of educators from all the States. These 
are things which should kindle our enthusiasm and spur us 
on to nobler action. Let us follow our leader and take for our 
watchword, “Onward and Upward,” nor cease until our great 
ambition has been realized— Catholic schools for all our 
Catholic children. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
WORK 


BROTHER JOSEPH GALLAGHER, S. M., PRINCIPAL ST. JAMES BOYS’ 
SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


At first sight, the contemplation of the high school as a subject 
of discussion would seem to be a welcome as well as an interesting 
theme. Interesting enough, I admit it is, from having considered 
it many times in its various phases,—but as to its being welcome, 
I have my doubts. War is interesting too, but it is never wel- 
come, and to enter into the discussion of the high school is to 
enter into the battle-field of education of the present day. 

The high school is engaged in a war, not for its existence, 
indeed, nor for its independence, but for recognition of its 
rights. It might claim greater liberty later on in the contest, 
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but meanwhile it has first to make sure of its standing in the 
educational world. Comparatively, it is a newcomer in the 
world of education, and, as a newcomer, it has been put into 
the position of an intruder; it has been challenged on all sides, 
and in nearly all its activities. Its field, its curriculum, and its 
methods have been disputed, and outside of these three elements 
there is nothing left but the teacher. 

Between the elementary school on one side and the college on 
the other, the existence of the high school has been a struggle. 
Both the elementary school and the college dispute its field and 
its curriculum; the college claims the right to impose its own 
methods, and between these two extremes of the educational 
system, the high school has had a strenuous existence. 

Philosophers have set up the threefold plan as prevailing 
throughout creation,—the threefold faculties of man, the three 
fundamental colors, the three forms that matter may take, the 
three dimensions, the threefold manifestations of electricity, heat, 
light and power, all the way down the long list, and it has been 
concluded that all good things are threefold. Education is a 
good thing, and therefore it has also been claimed to be three- 
fold. Even the high authority of Aristotle has been invoked to 
prove that all things have three parts, a beginning, a middle and 
an end. Evidently, and therefore the educational system has a 
beginning, a middle and an end. There is no doubt about its two 
ends; the trouble is, how far their territory extends towards 
the middle. This is the dispute of the high school, which holds 
the middle station between the elementary and college education, 
and which must defend itself on three sides, its field, its curri- 
culum, and its methods. 


THE FIELD OF PHE HIGH SCHOOL 


Elementary education, as generally understood in this country, 
covers eight years, beginning at the age of six and ending at 
fourteen. The high school disputes this field, and claims the 
last two. years as belonging properly to secondary education. Six 
years elementary and six years secondary ; this is the stand taken 
by the high school. The seventh and eighth grades of the ele- 
mentary school should be in the high school. Childhood ends at 
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the age of twelve, and youth begins. The boy should begin 
his high school studies at the age of twelve. 

The eight years of elementary school are only a historical 
accident. When compulsory education came into effect, some 
age limit had to be fixed at both ends. No general liberty of 
choice could well be left to the duration of this compulsory 
period, but the length of time that the child should remain in 
school was not even a factor in the problem. Unwelcome as it 
may be to admit, we must concede that the factory and the 
farm received more consideration than the school. The age of 
fourteen was fixed as the time at which the boy could go to 
work; the age of six was the earliest at which he might be sent 
to school; the age of seven or eight was the time when he must 
be at school. Eight years at most remained between the family 
on one side and the factory or farm, the office or the workshop 
on the other, and in this manner eight years became the school 
period. Elementary education took hold of these eight years; 
eight grades were established, not because there was reason 
and rule to be observed, but because eight years was the time 
to be filled. The principles of education were neglected and the 
needs of economics were served. 

If the arrangement were to be made to-day, in the light of 
newer economic theories and better views on education, we may 
be sure that different limits would be established and that educa- 
tion and the child would fare better than the needs of business and 
the workshop. As it is, both educators and legislators have been 
tinkering at a system which has been defective from the very 
beginning. Some have claimed that the system is more than de- 
fective; they declare it is unjust, but this is asserting more than 
they can prove. Decidedly it is not unjust. The contest was an 
open one between the school and the factory, and the factory 
got the best of the fight, because it had taken the field sooner, 
was more active,.was better equipped, and knew exactly what was 
wanted. 

In this contest the parents were the determining factor. The 
family largely aided the factory, because there were material 
needs that must be supplied and which were more pressing than 
the educational needs. Children must be put to work as soon 
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as possible, which, of course, meant as soon as they were al- 
lowed to work. 

But education is making up for lost time and for neglected 
opportunity. At present in more than half the States of the 
union sixteen years of age is the compulsory school limit and 
other States are getting into line to revise their school laws. This 
limit of sixteen would insure only one-half the period of the 
high school as it had been generally constituted, but if the ele- 
mentary period were reduced to six years, ending at the age of 
twelve, four years of high school period would be covered by 
the new legislation. 

What the high school gains in time by infringing on two 
years of the elementary grades it will not sacrifice at the other 
end to the college, but will cover a course of six years, like the 
elementary grades, and will end when the pupil is eighteen years 
old. This course will be divided into two parts of three years 
each, the junior high school and the senior high school. This 
lengthening of the course of secondary instruction from four to 
six years could also be made to involve a proportionate shorten- 
ing of the college course; perhaps by one year. 

However, at this juncture we come upon the most contested 
point of the whole controversy. Nor is it a mere academic con- 
tention, for it strikes at the very heart of the whole idea of 
popular education. The attitude which the high school has been 
forced to assume in self-defense is one of almost absolute de- 
fiance to the college, for if the high school has been forced on 
the one hand to contest its field of activity with the elementary 
schooi, it has been forced on the other hand to contest its course 
of study with the college. 


THE CURRICULUM OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The course of study of the high school has been dominated 
by the college—and more than that—it has been practically dic- 
tated. The advanced education of the college should not be a 
factor in the problem of the organization of the high school, but 
it had intruded itself. The course of study of the high school 
is logically an outgrowth of the needs of the elementary grades 
in rounding themselves off, and there should be a close articula- 
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tion between the studies and the methods of both systems. The 
high school faces the elementary school and claims to be its con- 
tinuation, its complement, in fact, its very crown. But lo, here 
comes the college, and seizing the high school by the shoulders, 
so to speak, swings it around and says: “Turn about and look 
towards me. You are not the end of this system; you are only 
a connecting link in this chain; you are only a bridge leading to 
a further and final destiny ; you are not the head of this system, 
you are only the neck that joins the body to the head—and that 
head, that goal, that final destiny is myself, the college. I am the 
crowning institution in the school system.” 

But the high school will not be turned away from the ele- 
mentary school to be made a half-way station on the road to 
the college. It will never accept this theory, because it involves 
much more than a mere theory; it may seem to be only a question 
of attitude, but it is a great deal more, for the position once 
conceded, the contest will end in the subordination of popular 
education to the will of the college. 

College education is older than high school education, we ad- 
mit, but it is not the father of the high school. If it were, there 
would be some plausibility in this claim of domination, and the 
younger institution would be glad to acknowledge the dependency. 
Distinctly and decidedly, the high school is the outgrowth of the 
elementary system, and therefore the elementary school has the 
first right to be considered in the choice of a course of study 
for the high school. This is the view accepted by the high school 
in spite of the arrogant claims of the college, and it was definitely 
and almost defiantly proclaimed by the National Educational 
Association at the meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1908. 


“Resolved, That the colleges and universities should not 
dominate the course of study of the high schools to the end of 
making them preparatory schools, thereby preventing ‘these 
schools from being the best expression of the whole people.” 
(N. E. A. Proceedings, 1908, p. 735.) 


-This is the authoritative pronouncement of a body of public- 
spirited and educated men and women, representing forty thou- 
sand teachers in all parts of the United States. This vigorous 
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protest bespeaks a vigorous contest, and sad to say, some high 
schools lend aid to the college. The colleges still dangle induce- 
ments before the eyes of the high school students, and some 
principals are lured by the offer of scholarships and the proposi- 
tion of affiliation. They forget that their duty is to the great 
body of students, and seem to think it necessary to imitate 
the private schools, whose ambition it is, for mere business pur- 
pose of inducement, to be accredited to some college or university. 

The generally independent attitude of the high school is 
naturally condemned by the college: “You are making your high 
schools mere blind alleys leading to nothing beyond.” “Very 
well, and to our honor,” answer the high schools. “We front 
the elementary school; we make common cause with it; we 
choose our course of study with an eye solely to the good of 
the pupil, and not with an eye to gaining an entrance for a 
favored few into the higher institutions of learning; we strive 
to compiete the circuit with the grade schools from which we 
derive our origin and to which we owe our service.” 

The field of the high school being determined with reference 
to the elementary school, its curriculum being adapted to the 
needs of popular education, there remains the actual operation 
of the system. 


THE METHODS OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 


The high school being the logical resultant of the forces at 
play in the grade schools, there ought to be a close relation be- 
tween the two departments. This correlation ought not to be a 
question ; it should be a proposition accepted upon the mere state- 
ment. The articulation between the two departments of primary 
and secondary instruction by the six-six play, as it is called, 
giving six years to elementary and six to the high school is really 
a good deal more than articulation. - It is a blending of the two 
elements by a method so far superior to the old system of mere 
juxtaposition that it has met with the enthusiastic approval of 
all who have tried it. The six-six plan and the junior high 
school have the sanction of the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion and the recommendation of the National Education Associa- 
tion. 
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Evidently, the junior high school being a blending of primary 
and secondary education, its methods should partake of the 
methods of both‘schools. The six elementary grades teach the 
use of the tools of learning, the means by which the materials of 
education are gathered. These fundamental branches, reading, 
writing and arithmetic, need more drill and memory than reason- 
ing. In the junior high school grades the informational branches 
are introduced, such as history, geography and science, in which 
memory is still the means of acquisition but where the contents 
are of more importance than the drill. Formational branches are 
also intensified, and elevated into the domain of reason and classi- 
fication ; arithmetic is supplemented by algebra, English by Latin 
and grammar by literature. 


It is conceded on every side that the transition: between the 
eighth grade and the elementary school and the first year of 
high school is too abrupt. The boy of twelve years of age, 
leaving the sixth grade is ready for heavier work than he is 
put to in the seventh and eighth grades. These grades are little 
more than extensions of the sixth grade. There is not enough 
that is new and interesting either in the content or in the ordinary 
presentation of the studies. Teachers have protested that the 
two last grades are full of sawdust, the remnants of work done 
before, and to many boys the period is only one of little progress ; 
they set themselves to “marking time” and to waiting for the age 
to go to work. New studies and new modes of treatment at this 
critical and impressionable age of twelve would awaken interest 
and renew the desire for learning. The junior high school sup- 
plies the new studies and the new modes of treatment. 

But here again is felt the domination of the college. It claims 
to preempt the newly acquired territory of the junior high 
school and to impose upon it the methods of the college. The 
high school teachers feel that the transition from elementary -in- 
struction to the traditional methods of secondary education, all 
interesting and effective as these are, must be gradual. Depart- 
mental. teaching, variation in courses, specialized instruction, 
laboratory work, supervised study, and other regular methods of 
high school instructions are all excellent in their time, and there 
are six years of time for them to be applied in their entirety. 
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The change in the content of the studies, in administration, in 
atmosphere from grade school to high school, is already great 
enough without complicating the situation by a sudden transition 
in the methods. 

The junior high school must be a period of transition such as 
will preserve the better elements of the elementary training and 
at the same time make the most out of the new secondary train- 
ing. Here again the domineering influence of the college must be 
withstood. The methods of teaching must be regulated with an 
eye to the good of the ninety pupils preparing for life and work 
rather than for the ten who propose to go beyond the work of 
the high school and to continue their education at college. It is 
not fair to slight the great majority and to prepare a small minor- 
ity at public expense for special cultivation. 

These difficulties are not new; they attended the first establish- 
ment of the high school system. There were obstacles, moral, 
material, educational, professional and even political, that ob- 
structed the growth of the high school. The elementary grades 
were jealous of their territory; the private academies of sec- 
ondary education were jealous of their patronage; the colleges 
and universities were domineering and even a little contemptuous ; 
the general public were at first inclined to question the utility 
and even the legality of a tax for the support of any schools 
beyond the elementary. The public high school system made 
headway against all these obstacles and has come to be the most 
interesting and progressive factor in the educational system. The 
elementary grades are one in mind and method with the new ar- 
rangement ; the private secondary schools have been largely sup- 
planted in the educational field, and their place is so much better 
filled by the free public institutions that we are inclined to smile 
as we look back to the good old days of little wooden academies 
and classical institutes and young ladies’ select schools which 
catered to the more refined taste for what was called culture, 
and which professed to prepare their pupils for the colleges and 
universities. Only a few excellent ones have survived the com- 
petition with the free public system and they have become better 
than ever. And the general public have been willing and quick 
to respond to the needs of the new high school system; the tax 
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for the support of the public schools is one that is never ques- 
tioned. 

Of all these difficulties encountered in the establishment of the 
high school system, only one remains to-day—the patronizing at- 
titude of the colleges and universities. This attitude involves 
the serious and far-reaching question whether the high schools 
shall be finishing schools for the ordinary work of life or “fitting” 
schools for the higher education of the college. 

Finishing schools or “fitting” schools—that is the question that 
divides the high school world, parents, pupils, high school teachers 
and college professors. In this division there is no definite 
cleavage such as existed in the other questions. The elementary 
school, through its representatives, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, has definitely taken the side of the finishing school, as 
we have seen in the resolution of 1908 at Cleveland, Ohio. The 
other parties to the question are found on any side. 

Some parents want their children prepared to take up work 
after the high school, others want them prepared for college 
Some teachers in the high school look to the benefit of the great 
majority and definitely face the elementary school and take up 
the work of finishing off the training preparatory for the im- 
mediate duties of life; other teachers prefer to regard themselves 
‘as adjuncts to the higher education of the college and measure 
their success by the number of pupils who can pass the entrance 
examinations. As to the principals of the high school, when 
they come to study the situation in order to assume a position, 
affiliation is the great disturbing element. To be affiliated to 
the university, to be an accredited school is an excellent thing 
in many ways, but some ways are liable to mislead. One principal 
sees in affiliation a guarantee of efficient work done in his school ; 
it gains the confidence of the community, it keeps his school on 
a par with neighboring high schools, it holds up to the teacher 
a definite standard, but he has no intention of turning his school 
into a plant-bed for college, he has no intention of holding out 
affiliation as an incentive to his pupils,—his school is a finishing 
school, not a fitting school. Another principal reckons his suc- 
cess and his standing by the number of institutions to which his 
school is accredited and by the number of graduates that success- 
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fully pass the entrance examinations, until his professional atti- 
tude begins to react, we might say sub-consciously, on his mental 
attitude, and he comes to regard himself and his school as ap- 
pendages to the higher institutions of learning ; his school has be- 
come a fitting school instead of a finishing school. 

Here we have come to the very crux of the Catholic high 
schools. They ought to be finishing schools, training schools 
for the great majority of Catholic boys who would use them for 
preparing themselves for work, and they have become in great 
measure fitting schools for colleges and universities, preparatory 
schools for the seminaries. 

Catholic education in the United States has been accused of 
having ng system. It may retort that it has two systems—if a 
cracked window-pane is two panes, or a broken stick is two 
sticks, or a city divided into two parts by a deep ravine is .two 
cities. Catholic education has an excellent system of parish 
schools and a rather complete system of colleges and universities. 
The Catholic high school is the gap between. 

The public high school had only to fill a gap. The Catholic 
high school will have to do more. It must both fill a gap and 
mend a break. It must supply a want and must also manage to 
turn some old material to a different and a better use. The 
public high school found a comparatively clear field; the Catho- 
lic high school finds the field preempted and occupied by scores 
of private academies that are doing high school work, and many 
of them going no further, even though they assumed to dignify 
this work with the name of college. And to make confusion 
worse confounded, hundreds of parish schools had extended into 
the region of high school work, adding one or more years of 
secondary education, whether business or classical, ending no- 
where but leading anywhere the public cared to imagine. The 
divided segments of the system were developing on both sides, 
from the elementary school upwards and from the college down- 
wards, and still there was as yet no plan for a continuous grada- 
tion and no prospect for a definite junction. 

The Catholic educational system is weakest in the high school. 
This has long been evident. Yearly at the conventions of the 
Catholic Educational Association, the subject of the high school 
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has been discussed—and deplored—but the issue is still far from 
being settled and the trouble is far from being remedied. How- 
ever, definite outlines of a unifying plan have been drawn, and 
some progress has been made. As yet, it is with a somewhat 
pathetic admixture of faith, hope and charity that we speak of 
a Catholic high school system. The present high school classes 
are irregular jagged heights that may be reached from the ele- 
mentary parish schools; from our colleges there are also pendent 
high school classes reaching down in their effort to touch the 
elementary schools. The old lady with only two solitary teeth 
in her upper and lower jaws thanked God that at least “they 
hit”—but our rising and lowering classes when they try to meet, 
don’t seem to hit. The success or the failure of our efforts in 
improving the Catholic high school situation will depend upon 
our attitude, and more largely upon our starting point; our at- 
titude as being our mental dispositions regarding the question, 
our starting point, as being the physical, as being the place from 
which we would propose to begin, and which we would therefore 
tacitly recognize as the origin and the proper foundation of the 
high school. 

We have seen the attitude of the public school on the same 
question, and I have gone into great detail to prove the correct- 
ness of their choice of starting point. It is the elementary school. 
Our problem is the same as theirs. We differ only on the ques- 
tion of the teaching of religion, and of working in an atmosphere 
of religion, but beyond this, our theories of life and its needs, 
so far as self-support is concerned, are not different and cannot 
be different. Our Catholic boys and girls will have to work in 
the same world and to prepare for the same careers as all other 
children. Our attitude in this matter should be, on one side, 
a proper understanding of the purposes of elementary education, 
and on the other, a deep appreciation of the excellent work that 
is being done by the Catholic academies and colleges, and the 
wonderful service they have rendered to the Church and the 
Catholic laity. 

College work is eminently an altruistic business. It hardly de- 
serves so hard a name as business; that would be uncompli- 
mentary to the administration, because it never pays any divi- 
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dends other than moral; it is rather a service for humanity arid 
civilization. Even the secular universities with their great en- 
dowment funds, find it difficult, or impossible to keep up with 
the work which the public expects of them and which their own 
zeal and enterprise inspire them to undertake, and are always 
receiving greater endowments. Surely Catholic colleges, with 
their limited material resources and with no endowments, find 
it much harder to meet all the demands of the Catholic public 
and ideals which their religious zeal and enterprise set before 
them. 

It is only love of God and His Church, devotion to duty and 
to humanity, that keep the Catholic colleges in the field at all. 
Their primary object is service, the wider and higher the better, 
but their chronic condition in consequence is debt. Their gen- 
erously and gratuitously assumed debt to education brought them 
into debt with every element that could aid education. We have 
the evidence of the president of a famous Jesuit College in one 
of our largest cities of the East that fully one-half of the three 
hundred students in the preparatory departments were on the 
free list. It was testimony that was evidently not intended for 
publication, but if any one will take the trouble to read the 
reports of the Catholic Educational Association he will find this 
testimony among the informal discussions of the College Depart- 
ment. Indeed, the devotedness and zeal of the Catholic colleges 
and academies have carried them into fields in which their work 
falls below their fitness, and from which many of them would 
be glad to be relieved in order to devote themselves to strictly 
collegiate education. The time has come when the preparatory 
departments of the Catholic colleges and academies can very well 
be assumed by the Catholic high school. 


From an attitude of proper understanding of the duties of the 
elementary school and a proper appreciation of the sacrifices 
made by the Catholic colleges in the cause of high school educa- 
tion, we come to a consideration of the proper starting point in 
the organization of the Catholic high school. Secondary educa- 
tion, as now given in the Catholic system of schools can be ap- 
proached from two directions, from the parish school and from 
the college. Decidedly and most definitely, our starting point 
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should be the parish school. The Catholic high school must not 
be an extension downward from the college. It must be the 
crowning and the crown of the parish school system, and not be 
reduced to a condition of sucking shoots from above that act 
as feeders for the colleges. -Private colleges with preparatory 
departments of high school classes can never fully and satis- 
factorily serve the purpose of a Catholic high school for the 
territory surrounding them. These preparatory departments have 
supplied a need, and often answered a demand, just as the private 
academies and select schools of the secular system supplied a 
demand before the coming of the public high school, but like 
the select schools, the Catholic college preparatory departments 


are no longer either necessary or desirable as sole occupants of 
the field. 


In this regard, there are three types of Catholic colleges: 
Those that never added a preparatory department; those that 
added preparatory classes only. in so far as they could be sup- 
plied in no other way, but who would be glad to cut them off 
again; those that entered with evident design into high school 
work and made such instruction an integral part of their college 
establishment. It is only with these last that the Catholic high 
school has to deal, and it suffices that a definite and clear under- 
standing should be reached. These colleges should be encouraged 
and..aided in maintaining their preparatory departments, exclu- 
sive of, the. free list, but they should not be led to believe that 
such. classes can serve the purpose of a diocesan or a city high 
school. -. 

A Catholic high school centrally located, is the only satisfactory 
solution. It would replace the scattered parish high school 
classes, and at the same time extend the field of its usefulness 
to all the smaller parish schools. Such a central establishment 
may seem like a new expense added to the Catholic burden, al- 
ready heavy enough, but with united effort, system and control, 
the outlay would in many cases be hardly larger than the cost 
of the hundreds of scattered and unsatisfactory efforts being 
made in the various parishes to support their high school classes. 
In this enterprise our very poverty would be our security against 
any useless expense or questionable experimentation; our very 
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reluctance in undertaking the work would be a guarantee of 
wise outlay, of efficient service, devotion to essentials, and would 
act as a check on enthusiasts in subjects like education compli- 
cated as it is with so many human elements and varying condi- 
tions, and where enthusiasm is seldom equivalent to well-directed 
energy. . 

There can be no doubt that there is a persistent demand: for 
Catholic high school education. The numerous parish. schools 
with high school classes attached are an evidence. Diocesan re- 
ports show that there are more than six hundred such schools 
out of a total of 1600 parish schools, exclusive of the hundreds 
of Sisters’ academies that maintain high schools separate from 
any parish control. The same factors that made for, an increase 
of five hundred per cent in the enrollment of the public high 
schools during the last ten years are at work for the Catholic 
high school, and we must make room for the increase. If no 
united effort be made, the increased energy of the movement as 
well as the increased outlay, will continue to be expended on 
private Catholic high schools managed by parishes or by the 
academies, where we have the spectacle of several struggling 
schools in the same city and where the cost of the building, the 
equipment and the absolute value of the high-grade teachers are 
lamentably out of proportion to the number of graduates that 
survive the course. 

The establishment of a Catholic high school would work little 
or no detriment to the existing private Catholic colleges and 
academies having high school departments. Even if the Catholic 
high school was free there would always be a good proportion 
of parents who will continue to patronize the pay college. And 
even if the present pay colleges were to make their high school 
department free there would soon spring up a series of select 
schools which would answer to the demand of some parents for 
exclusiveness. The free Catholic high school would draw most 
of its patronage from those who at present attend the parish 
high classes, or the public high schools and from those who 
would be attracted to a high school course in a complete and 
independent Catholic establishment. This increased attendance 
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at the high school ought also to bring a proportionate increase 
to the Catholic college course. 

Even if the Catholic college chose to relinquish its preparatory 

department in favor of the diocesan high school, there would 
‘be compensations. These preparatory departments are often a 
drag on the legitimate work of a college; they distract much 
of the attention of the public from the really superior work 
of the higher departments, and they belittle the name of college 
in associating it with mere boys’ classes. In establishments 
where both departments are in the same premises, the pupils 
who enter the «college course must remain in the same locality 
for eight years, a rather dreary though common experience in 
the large Catholic colleges, and one which they have sometimes 
tried to remedy for themselves by separating the two departments. 
The separate diocesan high school would vary the monotony. 

Nor would it be wise to designate any already existing college 
or academy as the diocesan high school. In the first place, if 
there were only one to choose the restricted conditions would 
militate against independence and would not make sure of 
efficiency. On the other hand, if a choice had to be made from 
among several institutions, the decision would be likely to create 
unwelcome and strained relations between the rivals. 

The Catholic high school should be free, and supported by 
the pro rata contributions from the various parishes. The pupils 
would be put to expense for text-books, for lunch, car-fare, and 
better clothes, and that would be about as much as most of 
them could bear. A pay school would hardly meet any demand 
that could not be well met by the existing academies and col- 
leges. Even in cities where there would be no competing Catho- 
lic institutions of secondary instruction, the quota of the parishes, 
after their high classes had been absorbed, could be made more 
equitably, since there is no other Catholic high school to which 
parents send their children, and it would be better to increase 
the pro rata tax than to charge tuition. 

Neither would it be wise to attach the free Catholic high 
school to any existing private institution to be managed by the 
religious in charge of the main institution. 
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Ist. There would be no liberty in the choice of location. The 
private institution may have chosen its location from different 
motives than would enter into the choice of a diocesan school 
board. Campus space and parish facilities are large factors in 
the choice of location for a private academy not depending 
mostly on city patronage, but they count as little for a diocesan 
institution where central location and street-car facilities are most 
important. 

2nd. The tenure of the private institution might become un- 
certain. Conditions may arise which would lead the religious 
to abandon the territory. A diocesan school would not be sub- 
ject to such outside influences. 

3rd. A private institution could not give its undivided at- 
tention and service to the diocesan high school; it has collegiate 
classes of its own, to which the preparatory department would 
naturally come to be regarded as an appendage. The diocesan 
high school needs independence of location and atomsphere, as 
strictly as it does of management. 

4th. The proximity of high school and college classes would 
work to the detriment of the inferior. The high school course 
would be looked down upon as inferior in more senses than that 
of grade, especially since the tuition would be free. It would be a 
case of the silver kettle and the earthen pot floating down the 
same stream. 

5th. A private institution might see fit to admit non-Catholics 
in the high school classes on rates, even though the Catholics 
were free. Such a state would defeat one of the main purposes 
of a Catholic high school, which seeks to have the same ex- 
clusive religious atmosphere as the parish school. 

6th. There could be no more than a nominal connection and 
dependence established between such a private institution and the 
various parish schools. The sanction of the supreme diosesan 
authority would be missing, because such a sanction can reside 
only in an unattached superintendent of schools, or some other 
strictly diocesan officer. No member of a religious order could 
accept the offices or satisfactorily fulfill the duties, even though 
they should be imposed upon him. No uniformity could be 
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enforced upon the parish schools in their relations with the high 
school in such important matters as examinations and reports. 

7th. An independent diocesan school could have a more flex- 
ible system in meeting newer demands that might arise in the 
way of expansion or changes. A private institution could only 
be advised or persuaded, and in material alterations and expend- 
itures would expect to be guaranteed against loss. 

8th. An independent diocesan school could have a more flex- 
ible system in meeting newer demands that might arise in the 
way of expansion and changes and adaptation to local conditions 
or to diocesan needs. The distant control under which religious 
communities operate would militate against any immediate flex- 
ibility or change which might be considered foreign to the unified 
and centralized policy of the institute. There would be a 
tendency to a uniformity in the curriculum of such an institute, 
a conformity to a distant criterion that would be unfit or un- 
desirable in certain localities. Ten periods of Latin in the first 
high, Greek imposed in the second high, and such-like classical 
inflictions, would be out of place and time in the newer demands 
of the day. 

gth. An independent diocesan school could assume control of 
the subsidiary parish schools in so far as they are tributary to 
the high school. Conformity could be enforced on vital points, 
reports demanded, and other matters of jurisdiction enforced, 
because there the high school is backed directly by the supreme 
diocesan authority. A private religious institute could not con- 
veniently presume to control the schools of another teaching 
community even in general matters, merely on the strength of 
having charge of the high school to which the other communities 
send their graduates. 

1oth. There would be no diocesan control in the choice of 
teachers, once the. selection of a college or an academy of a reli- 
gious community had been made. Such selection is entirely a 
matter of the superiors of the religious community in charge. 
This, of course, does not apply when the community is em- 
ployed by contract under diocesan control in an establishment 
belonging to the diocese. In such a case changes could be de- 
manded by the superintendent, and even the charge of the school 
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could be transferred to some other community. In any other 
case the only way to secure a change of faculty would be to 
transfer the school to some other administration or religious 
institute. 

11th. And germane to the preceding: Some religious teach- 
ing orders use the preparatory classes of their colleges as a 
training ground for their future college professors, or as stations 
for study and self-improvement on the road to the priesthood. If 
the preparatory classes of such a college were designated as the 
diocesan high school the teaching is apt to be of the touch-and-go 
variety, and to degenerate into a get-and-give, hand-me-down 
affair, especially in such branches as are dear to the prevailing 
scientific, practical and commercial spirit of the day, and which 
are also the most directly and efficiently used in self-support. 
These branches would be the very ones most apt to be slighted 
as uncongenial,—if not actually unworthy,—by young teachers 
preparing for the priesthood. The institution would naturally 
lean toward suiting the training of the teachers rather than to- 
wards the needs of the pupils, and even though, in view of the 
more practical and utilitarian nature of the studies involved, the 
letter of the law of necessity and of fitness were observed, 
the spirit might be missing. The traditional studies would be 
most in honor. Latin and Greek, literature and rhetoric, history 
and philosophy, ethics and economics, logic and oratory, and 
such like windy subjects that need no laboratory outfit and are 
therefore cheap and convenient and physically clean, the old 
idols of classical culture, the pride of the eighteenth century 
gentleman would be in honor, even before their time in the high 
school classes, while mathematics and the sciences would remain 
in eclipse. 

12th. Attendance at a private college, even though the pre- 
paratory department of the establishment had been designated 
as the diocesan high school could hardly be made obligatory, 
and the Catholic public could never detach the idea of the 
college from the high school. 

13th. Such a college with a diocesan school attached would 
have its circuit of athletic contests in the collegiate section ; these 
are claimed to be necessary to ensure the patronage, and even 
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the standing of the college department. Such games and inter- 
ests would distract the work of the high school proper. Boys 
at Catholic high schools are not of the leisure class so often 
seen among the students of their age. They come from various 
parishes which have interests of their own, even athletic and 
dramatic, and to which they owe their first duty. At the high 
school they “mean business” and must not be looked upon as 
prospective candidates or champions in athletic or other activities, 
otherwise the preparatory department would be made into a 
feeder in other ways than scholastic to the higher college de- 
partments. 

14th. The religious community in charge of the private col- 
lege whose preparatory department is designated as the diocesan 
high school might be in charge of other parish schools in the same 
city or diocese, and these would be open to the imputation of 
favoritism or of undue solidarity. The fact would not be such, 
but the suspicion and the very openness to imputation are in such 
cases almost as damaging as if the accusation were a fact. 

15th. A private college might insist on continuing its policy 
of offering special high school courses independently of the 
diocesan department, such as the pre-legal, the pre-medical and 
the pre-engineering, which are allowed in certain States to pre- 
sent their pupils for entrance examinations directly to the law, 
medical and engineering schools. This practice would conflict 
with the idea and the plans of the Catholic high school as a finish- 
ing and not a fitting school. 

16th. In a Catholic high school entrusted to a religious com- 
munity in their own college there could not well be a committee 
or a board of trustees in control of the general business of the 
high school. Yet such a board or committee is necessary as a 
guarantee of stability, of interest by the Catholic public and of 
correspondence with the requirements made of all the parish 
schools that are tributary to the high school. 

The best solution of the Catholic high school question for 
most cases is the most direct: The establishment of a central 
school under the direct supervision of the superintendent of par- 
ish schools. The high school needs the most direct and intimate 
association with the parish schools, and in order to assure this 
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union it must be under the same control with them. This ar- 
rangement can be made effective only by the direct intervention 
of the supreme diocesan authority, or by the cooperation of the 
parish priests of the city with the approval of the Bishop. A 
beginning can be assured by the absorption of the various high 
classes attached to the parish schools, these schools being there- 
after limited to six grades, or to eight, if the eight-grade plan 
is still adhered to. There should be separate establishments for 
boys and girls, under separate principals, and attendance should 
be made obligatory for all Catholic pupils of high school age. 

The theory of the six-six plan and the junior high school on 
one side and the financial condition of most Catholic parishes 
and parents on the other, presents a difficult problem of recon- 
ciliation. To start the high school period at the age of twelve 
and bring all children above the sixth grade to a central high 
school would create difficulties both going and coming. The 
parish school would be unreasonably depleted, the high schools 
would be overcrowded. The children would be taken away 
from the parish control at the very period when their services 
are most in demand in the various parish activities and church 
services to which they contribute a valuable assistance. Two 
years tuition would be lost; the parish school would look like a 
beheaded institution; the religious communities in charge of the 
schools would be reduced in many cases to three or four mem- 
bers, with neither the over-head expense to the parish nor their 
own living expenses correspondingly decreased, and the com- 
munity superiors have reasonable objections to such small com- 
munities because the spirit of the religious life cannot well be 
preserved. 

In answer to this difficulty I would offer what seems to me 
to be a most happy compromise—and it is much more than a 
mere compromise, for it contains within itself the very germ of 
the Catholic high school and promises materially to advance 
its coming and at the same time to offer a most welcome bond of 
union between the elementary and secondary education when 
once the system is fully established. The arrangement that I 
propose would be acceptable to all parties concerned; it would 
increase the prestige and efficiency of the parish school; it would 
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keep the children in more intimate connection than ever with 
their parish; it would improve the condition, the personnel and 
the efficiency of the religious community in charge of the school; 
it would offer the parish school a definite standard to reach during 
the first six years of elementary work and at the same time serve 
as a worthy finish and crowning to the work of the school. 

The solution is: The junior high school, in connection with 
each parish school and the senior high school as a separate 
institution lodged in the central high school building. 

There would be many advantages in this arrangement, and few 
difficulties. Viewed from every side, the proposition is feasible. 
Schools that have eight grades now need add only one grade to 
complete the junior high school program. Schools that have 
several classes above the eighth grade would find that in reducing 
to nine years they would have a clearly defined program to fol- 
low, and a definite standard to attain instead of the uncertain 
ending they have to make under the present arrangement. Some 
have two years of high school, some three and only a few have 
the full course, and the number of pupils dwindles as the grade 
advances. Graduation that now takes place at the end of the 
eighth grade would be only one year later and would be more 
worthy in name, being from a three-years high school course, 
and in number, since it would include nearly all the boys that 
finished the eighth grade. 

The junior high school as a parish institution esti also be 
welcome to the pastor. He would keep the boys and girls of the 
parish longer under his immediate care and supervision at an 
age when they should not be exposed even to the liberties which 
a central and independent school would be obliged to offer. It 
would also tend to keep the children longer at the parish school, 
as there would be only one additional year to the ordinary course 
and the promise of a junior high school graduation is attractive. 
The additional class and consequent expense would be largely 
met in two ways: materially by an increase in the number of 
pay pupils remaining in the higher grades awaiting a junior 
graduation; morally, by having the children a year longer in the 
parish school, by having more of them stay in the higher grades, 
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and by attracting more to the senior high school—all these are 
consummations that every priest has always devoutly wished. 

The junior high school would also be a welcome institution 
to the teachers. Every parish school of any consequence that 
attains the eighth grade could add one more year and arrange the | 
classes on the six-six plan. This would bring system and uni- 
formity at one stroke into the very portion of the educational 
machinery that needs it most. There would be something for 
the six elementary grades to which to look forward. Each school 
would be a complete unit, rounded off neatly and still passing 
its graduates on to work or to the senior high school, with the as- 
surance that in either case the pupils had reached some definité 
standard. The parish school faculty would also profit by the 
prestige of the high school teachers. 

The addition of a ninth grade in every parish school should 
be made the standard of attainment. Nothing more, nothing less, 
should be the aim of every pastor. No one could say that he was 
left to work at random in the development of his school. More- 
over the superiors of the religious orders in charge of the schools 
would have something definite to go by in the appointment of 
the teachers, and the community would be increased by at least 
one member, or in some cases decreased by two or three, but at all 
events leaving it of such a convenient size as experience has 
proved to be most welcome to superiors and subjects and most 
in harmony with the needs of religious life. 

The incorporation of the junior high school into the parish 
school would serve as an admirable bond between the elementary 
and secondary education; it would be a sort of moral welding 
of courses which have long stood apart from each other. It 
would also greatly facilitate the eventual establishment of inde- 
pendent senior high schools. The expense of the junior high 
school being distributed among all the parishes, the remaining 
three years, instead of four, as our Catholic high schools are 
constituted, would be easier to provide for, and we should also 
have the consolation of entering an arrangement which is definite 
and permanent, and which would put our plans at least,—if not 
the number of our establishments,—in the forefront of progress. 

Assuming this ideal arrangement to be the aim of every diocese 
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and city and even of smaller towns in which the number of 
Catholic schools would justify the enterprise, the central high 
school would then be the senior high school, corresponding to the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth years at school. 

This school would be the hub of the parish school system. Ex- 
perience has proved that the system is admirably adapted to 
answer almost every requirement and to ensure almost every ad- 
vantage that could work for the improvement of Catholic edu- 
cation. In the larger cities the diocesan superintendent of 
schools could make the central high school his headquarters. He 
is the visible center of the parish school regulation. The con- 
‘junction of school superintendence and the Catholic high school 
would have a unifying effect such as neither the one nor the 
other alone could attain. No matter to what uniformity the va- 
rious parish schools might aspire, they are units in essence and 
will differ in some degree. But here at the centre is a principle 
of conformity by which they may measure their efficiency, be- 
cause it is something definite to prepare for; there is an ideal; 
there is uniformity in examination requirements for admission, 
uniformity in the reports that must be made; there is the same 
chance for all; there is a spirit of healthy emulation. 

The authority of the diocesan superintendent, or his represen- 
tative at the Catholic high school in controlling the entrance 
examinations enables him to place a more definite estimate of the 
success of the various parish schools, to compare the relative 
value of their methods as far as immediate results can prudently 
be used as a gauge. A standard of scholarship is set, which acts 
as an incentive and also as a check upon certain easy-going 
methods that may obtain in some schools. It prevents a fritter- 
ing away of time on premature athletics, or on parish activities 
that sometimes tend to bring the higher grades away from their 
classroom work in the financial interests of the parish, and set 
them to making collection reports, peddling tickets, soliciting 
subscriptions, distributing collection envelopes, selling pamphlets ; 
or to throw upon the all too convenient parish school an undue 
share of the church service in the way of singing in the choir 
or attending the altar at funerals or weddings, for there is a speci- 
fied program to cover within the year, there is a judgment-day 
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coming, there are other classes competing for honors, there are 
other parishes where janitor and secretaries and sanctuary 
societies and sexton relieve the junior high school pupils at 
times, there are other schools that make for efficiency in scholar- 
ship that will prepare for better service later, and not for ser- 
vice now that interferes with scholorship then—and how shall 
we stand in the examinations? 

Besides the unifying and elevating influence on all the parish 
schools of the city and even of the diocese, the central Catholic 
high school will also exert a quickening influence on those acad- 
emies for girls where tradition still holds stronger than the newer 
demands of the day, and where more emphasis is placed on the 
cultural element than on the useful. It will serve as a rallying- 
center for all the graduates of the parish system without having to 
invade the educational cloister of a religious community or their 
private academy, and it will bring these graduates into communi- 
cation with our Catholic colleges and universities, and prevent 
them from drifting into non-Catholic institutions. 

Passing to a consideration of the various elements of a Catho- 
lic school, after having discussed its establishment, we find that 
the most important factor is the very one that need give us the 
least solicitude. It is the faculty, the body of teachers upon 
whom more than all else, the reputation, if not the fortunes, of 
the Catholic high school will depend. Thanks to the devotedness 
and sacrifice of the religious orders, the services of the best of 
teachers are at the command of the Church. 

But it is not the teacher that will go forth with the pupils into 
life or into the higher walks of education—it is what they have 
studied. After the teacher, the curriculum is the next most vital 
interest in determining the value of high school work. The pupils 
are not the factors in the work—they are the product. Teachers 
and text-books, programs and daily time-tables, credits and units, 
entrance examination and graduation,—all revolve about the 
central factor of the curriculum. Just as the high school is the 
rallying-ground of the whole educational system—and to-day the 
battlefield, so is the course of studies the rallying-ground, and 
to-day the battlefield of all the interests of the high schools. 

The first question in making a course of study is, What shall 
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we choose? which of course involves the Why. The second 
question is, When shall we teach it? The third is, How much 
of it shall we teach? Views differ on all these questions, and they 
will ever differ, for education is life, and life is progress, and 
progress is change and change involves experimentation and 
experimentation always denotes some difference of opinion, 
either in the approach beforehand or in the interpretation of re- 
sults, or in both. At the very outset we cannot hope to find a 
curriculum ready made, tested to the day and hour, and guaran- 
teed to last. Experimentation might not sound well in education, 
but whether we call it adaptation or reorganization, it is none 
the less experimentation in essence. 


Nor should we be afraid of experimentation in education. 
There is a school of pedagogy which claims that education is a 
science, and we all remember the abortive attempt of Professor 
Bain, not only to demonstrate the proposition but to lay down the 
principles of pedagogy with scientific precision, if not with logical 
sequence, in his Science of Education. His theories have. not 
been generally accepted among teachers who prefer to regard 
education as an art, dealing so largely as it does with human 
nature in its many and varying complexions, which .admit of no 
scientific classification and generalization. The system and de- 
ductions of Professor Bain have been generally discredited, but 
it was not an entirely unfruitful attempt at organization. It 
marks an era in the progress of education. The path of every 
branch of human activity is strewn with wrecks of theories. 
There is no revealed truth as in religion; the dogmas of educa- 
tion are mere propositions, latent truths, perhaps, but without 
any dynamic effect until they are transformed into action, and 
that very action becomes in fact if not in intention a new experi- 
ment. 

Other departments of life and human knowledge encourage 
experiment and investigation. They tell their workers to invent, 
discover, change, discard and improve, all in the interest of prog- 
ress, and until the art of education can produce the sanction of 
some divine revelation it has no right to say Believe or be silent ; 
Conform or get out: The processes of medicine, surgery, engi- 
neering, business, are more concrete than the processes of educa- 
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tion; they can be studied in still life, their material “stays put” 
under investigation, and yet the path of progress in these pursuits 
is littered with discarded practices and the wrecks of exploded 
systems. The educational theorist may prate about his “eternal 
verities’—there are indeed eternal verities in all arts, as in all 
sciences, but his might not be of them, and if they are he should 
not talk as if he had discovered them. 

Science moves in a straight line and art moves in a circle. 
Science goes on ahead forever in pursuit of eternal truths that 
lie outside the domain of man’s own nature and individuality ; 
its discarded theories by the roadside help it not at all in the 
final vision, but only mark the stages of its progress as it gets 
nearer and nearer to the truth without ever fully reaching the 
distant “eternal verities where truth abides in fullness.” Art, on 
the other hand, moves in a circle, but a spiral that finds itself a 
little higher at every turn; it rises forever about the same center, 
which is man, and builds upon the same base, profiting by every 
previous experiment, learning more at every turn, not discarding, 
because its material is of the very nature and faculties of man, 
but only rearranging and fitting the parts until there is some 
semblance to the divine that was once in man and that art must 
seek to rediscover and reconstruct. 


Education is one of the arts. It deals in abstracts because it 
deals only with methods, ideas and ideals. Training, transmis- 
sion and inspiration are its threefold activities: training in 
methods, transmitting ideas and inspiring ideals. Like all arts, 
it moves forever in a circle, coming back at each revolution to 
old familiar theories but each time a little better, improving on 
methods and profiting by every artist that has gone before. This 
explains why the art of a thousand years ago seems as fresh and 
as welcome as the art of to-day, while the science even of a 
hundred years ago seems so small and far away—in science we 
have moved forward, in art we have circled round. In art we 
have masters, even though they be dead a thousand years; their 
works exist and are accomplishments, finished and rounded with 
a skill that we despair of ever reproducing. We honor both the 
master and his work. In science we have no masters, we have 
only pioneers ; the schoolboy of to-morrow may know more than 
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the master of to-day.. We honor the pioneers for their work, 
but we do not honor the master more than his work. 

This is the reason why we have a respect for traditions in the 
art of education. But’ tradition in methods and tradition in 
subjects of study are two very different matters. Method is an 
affair of transmission, independent of the subject taught; its 
factors are mainly the teacher and the student, and these factors, 
' variable as they are in the species are constant in the genus, and 
well understood in their character, their capabilities, their limita- 
tions. The practice of by-gone times in methods of teaching, the 
experience of ages, should have great weight with us. This does 
not hold however, with the tradition of subjects to be taught. 
It should not rule because the studies must be timely and tradi- 
tion is a check on timeliness. The question of what to study must 
be determined not by the absolute values of the subjects but by 
their relative value, considering the time, the place and the per- 
sons. 


Educational values are hard to estimate, because, as in values 
of material things there are many factors that enter into the 
problem. It has been said that no man has ever understood the 
real “in-ness” of value and price as translated into money terms. 
It is like a problem in calculus, the terms of which are changing in 
value even while we work. The question of values in education 1s 
similar. Unlike the problems of the forces of nature which act 
with unvarying regularity, and allow their laws to be formulated 
with accuracy, the problem of educational values is uncertain. 
Education is a function of life, and life is in constant change; it 
is not an absolute matter, but a question of relation, coordina- 
tion and adaptation to one’s surroundings, and the very idea of 
the relative as compared to the absolute involves the idea of con- 
stant shifting and change. And further, any appreciation of 
values involves the acceptation of some standard of valuation, 
some criterion for comparison—and there are no universally ac- 
cepted standards of value in educational studies. Standards of 
all kinds have been formulated, from the Persian of old who 
taught his boys to ride a horse, to shoot the arrow and to tell the 
truth, to the Arabian standard of Abou ben Adhem “as one who 
loved his fellow men,” and on to the refined definition given 
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by Cardinal Newman of the gentleman as one “who never inflicts 
pain.” We cannot help having an uneasy suspicion that there is 
more of real character and value in the Arabian theory of charity 
than in the exquisite theory of the middle-nineteenth century 
gentleman. It is closer to Christianity, but Newman was merely 
describing a cultured man of the world without reference to 
Christianity. The Arabian ideal conforms to the ideal of Christ 
Himself, Who, in the exquisitely cultured test of Cardinal New- 
man would be again condemned by the Scribes and Pharisees, for 
He certainly inflicted pain upon them. 

In the progress of the world, the education of man has passed 
through three phases. By the process of revolution of interests, 
one phase is uppermost at one time, one at another. They could 
be termed the physical, the social and the cultural motives, and 
they are closely connected with the idea of educational values. 
The physical motive is exemplified in the standards of Greek 
and Persian education, which aimed largely at the cultivation 
of the graces of the body. The physical idea was predominant 
over the social and the cultural. The social motive was accen- 
tuated by the Christian religion and is exemplified in the parable 
of the good Samaritan, as the man who loved his fellow man 
and to whom all men were neighbors. The cultural phase is the 
boast of the modern world, in which the intellect and aesthetic 
tastes are glorified at the expense of the heart. It is exempli- 
fied in what we are sometimes pleased to term that flower and 
fruit of a liberal education, a gentleman. 

The education of a pagan world accentuated the physical ele- 
ment, and made the body the center of education and refinement ; 
a practice that, no matter how it may have begun, was sure to 
eventuate in a glorification of sensuality. The Christian dispensa- 
tion turned education to the good of the neighbor, aiming to culti- 
vate the heart and accentuating the social element, while the mere- 
ly refined and almost un-Christian education prevalent since the 
rise of Protestantism glorified the intellect, and unduly accentuat- 
ed the cultural element. No one of these motives alone is suffi- 
cient. There must be a harmonious blending of the three, and the 
Christian blending, with the social value in the ascendant is the 
best. Selfishness was the watchword of the pagan times, cul- 
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ture the watchword of the period of intellectual pride, but ser- 
vice has always been the purpose of the Church, and with the 
newer era, we are re-entering a period when service is again in 
the ascendant. 

Physical, social and cultural values are then to be reckoned 
with in determining the standards of education. There have been 
fanciful standards evolved by some psychologists, as if from 
their inner consciousness. The recapitulation theory had its day 
and is discredited, the theory of concentration, of interest, 
of initiative, of absorption by contact, of learning by doing, 
of the organizing instinct,—came and went, and at present we 
hear much of motivation as a controlling factor in education. 
It manifests itself in the elective course of high school and college 
and in the vocational courses. We know the great personalities 
who have dominated the educational practice of their day, from 
the leaders among the Jesuits who revolutionized the educational 
practice of five hundred years, or John Baptist de la Salle, who 
brought education to the lower classes of France; of Comenius, 
Pestalozzi, Froebel, of the Lancastrian school in England, of 
Herbart, and to-day of Madame Montessori. 


There has been no private revelation to any of these leaders. 
Each school accentuated some controlling factor in education 
and each has served a purpose, even though the result was often 
out of all proportion to the claims of enthusiastic followers. 
Practical educators, following the guidance of the great leaders 
rather than theories of some of their enthusiastic disciples, have 
been content with studying the actual experiences of the past, 
and have been patient enough to trace the long and interwaving 
lines of tendencies and motives. Motivation, a late theory, by 
its very name, seems to suggest the quintessence of all educational 
motives, but like all theories as to controlling motives, it leaves 
us in doubt as to the relative values of the motives themselves. 
Physical perfection is a motive, so also are culture and service. 
The dominance of the physical motive gave us the warrior, the 
hero of wonderful deeds, the athlete; social service inspired the 
saint and strove to make the world a brotherhood in love and 
cooperation ; culture inspired the scholar and the polished—and 
shall we say selfish—gentleman. 
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It is exceedingly pleasant to believe, as observation to-day 
seems to warrant us in believing. that the idea of service as the 
best and worthiest motive in education, is again coming into the 
ascendant. Service defines itself, it is giving all one’s interests, 
rendering to every one his due: to God as our rich and final 
destiny, worship; to one’s self, character, duty, and salvation; 
to one’s neighbor, unselfishness, charity and due responsibility. 
This is the Catholic meaning of service. Culture, as such, dis- 
sociated from service, has little meaning except glorified selfish- 
ness; as a function of service, it becomes a means of rendering 
better and greater service. Even Dr. Eliot of Harvard, Unitarian 
as he is in theory, is Christian in practice when he proclaims that 
‘a passion for service must fuse with a passion for knowledge,” 
—and then proceeds—dutifully, which is better here than gener- 
ously, to act upon his convictions by devoting his energies to: 
the betterment of his fellow men. 


Service, rather than culture or physical perfection should be 
the standard of measurement in values to be applied to the 
studies of the curriculum. Service, like charity, looks to God 
before all, but also, like charity, it begins at home. Self-support 
is the first duty a young person owes himself—the world owes 
him nothing but the occasion. School is not merely a preparation 
for life; it is a part of life itself, which will greatly influence all 
the rest, and the studies that are pursued during the high school 
course, the most impressionable and conscious part of school 
life, must be carefully chosen. Service first, and not a selfish cul- 
ture; how to support one’s self-respect, and how to prepare 
one’s self to render service such as each one may owe to those 
around him. 

Naturally, the idea of one’s lifework, of one’s vocation, is 
likely to become insistent during the period of the high school, 
if it was not so before, and the question of what to study in 
preparation for one’s future work is pertinent to the situation. 
But a still more pertinent and intimate question would be: Is 
the boy to prepare himself, or his work? To compound the 
answer, and to say that he must prepare himself for his work 
would be equivalent to making a man’s work more important 
than himself — evidently a false proposition on any other ground 
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except to maintain that salvation is his only work, and if that 
were such then the man and his work would be identical. A 
student must first prepare himself. In this regard service, the 
ultimate end of a man’s work comes last; culture and physical 
training come first. The theory of the culturists is correct in 
this matter—to make the man first, by moral, intellectual and 
physical culture, and then let the man do his work. The tend- 
ency of our times to defer the beginning of work and to prolong 
the period of school is a tribute to the validity of this theory. 
Symmetrical manhood is the first desideratum in every individual, 
and the more the preliminary education can be rounded off the 
more symmetry will be the result. Education, taken absolutely, 
is never completed as long as life lasts, but we understand the 
term as relating to the symmetrical development of the faculties 
as the school does by teaching. 

Much of the efficiency of preparation for life will come from 
the attitude of the pupil and this attitude in turn will depend 
upon his appreciation of values. That is the nature of man. We 
take our stand upon our appreciation, and our appreciations 
depend upon our standards of value. The aim of the school 
should be to prepare the pupil for a proper valuation of ex- 
perience that is to come, and to teach him the proper means to 
improve himself by such experiences. It should prepare him as 
much as possible, not for every contingency indeed, but at least 
for the principal kinds of contingencies that will arise in life. If 
we should attempt to classify these needs, we would name the 
moral, the literary, the scientific, the informational and the 
technical. 

Religion, ethics and philosophy teach the moral needs; the 
classics, both English and foreign, teach the literary needs; 
mathematics and the sciences teach the scientific needs; history, 
geography, law and civics, the so-called “content” studies, val- 
uable more for their contents than for their training power, will 
supply the informational needs; music, drawing, manual training, 
domestic science, bookkeeping, typewriting, shorthand and pen- 
manship will supply the technical needs. 

These studies are all means, they are not ends. They are the 
various forms of knowledge, which will give power, if rightly 
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understood and applied. But in the curriculum of a school, 
knowledge is never an end in itself. Power and service are the 
ends to be attained. A mistake that has marred much of our 
work in the education of youth is the pursuit of a sort of tradi- 
tional culture, as if it could be acquired by the study of the so- 
called cultural branches, just as the scientific spirit is acquired by 
the study of mathematics and the sciences. Perhaps the very 
etymology of the word culture has misled us into the belief 
that it is obtained by the mere act of cultivating. The result 
has been that pseudo-culture at which the world laughs and rails 
by turns. 

Culture is a growth from inside, the response of the better 
faculties of the soul to knowledge. The attempt to engraft it 
is to get an imitation which often offends and sometimes amuses. 
Manners and courtesy are also essentially superficial things, 
and are meant to be such, but they cannot be grafted. They are 
“induced” on the surface by inculcating the true principles of 
politeness, and by appealing to that sense of chivalry and unself- 
ishness which is innate in every heart. Let culture come by 
implication, by induced currents, so to speak, for there is no 
direct method of educing it. Let the teacher infuse knowledge 
and train the will, and these are able to produce the desired re- 
sult, because culture is the insight and inspiration that come 
from knowledge, and the unselfishness that comes from a well- 
trained will. Not to pursue culture as such, but to look upon it 
as an incidental effect of knowledge rightly assimilated, is to 
give more attention to the imparting of knowledge as such. 
This attitude of mind is necessary in the high school teacher in 
order to put him at ease, because culture has been the will-o’- 
the-wisp which has led masters in education astray in their choice 
of courses of study, and which has bedizened and bewildered 
teachers in their conscientious efforts to impart what they can 
never succeed in imparting. 

In the history of education we note that various ideals have 
been dominant at various times. All of these ideals were good 
in their place and time, and they are good to-day, but there 
must be a harmonious blending of them all, under the domina- 
tion of one that deserves its preeminence. A consideration of 
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the progress of education will convince us, however, that one or 
two ideals were generally predominant for a period, influencing 
the manners and coloring the opinions of the age, only to make 
place for other ideals that rose into prominence and took their 
turn at the work of domination. 

Once, the prominent ideal in education was the physical, and 
the body received undue care. The games of the Greeks as a 
national institution and the baths of the Romans as a national 
demand even in the remotest confines of their conquest, are 
evidences of this dominant factor. Next followed the religious 
ideal. It ruled the minds and hearts of the early Christian and 
Middle Ages, and education had its proper inspiration and its 
real leader. In protest against the unworthy prodominance of 
the physical it may have slighted the body and the material com- 
forts more than a devotion to things of earth would have gained, 
but never was the better part of manhood developed with greater 
success. The religious ideal met the barbarian masses of 
Europe for centuries and changed them into the civilized na- 
tions of to-day. Some of these same nations, as Cardinal New- 
man says, now find fault with the ideals of the same Church to 
whom they owe the very power and intellect, the very means 
with which they dare to attack her. 





CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOLS AND SECULAR 
UNIVERSITIES 


A SISTER OF THE PRESENTATION 


How Catholic high schools may adjust their students to the 
environment of adult life is the purpose of this paper. To you 
it is unnecessary to say that the principal end of all education 
is to train students to fill successfully any place or profession. 
Catholic education purposes to do more than this; it aims to 
form strong religious characters; to train the young along the 
lines of a clearly comprehended and steadfast form of morality 
based on Christian principles and strengthened by a deep-rooted 
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conviction of the necessity of such morality. Social conditions 
to-day make an imperative demand on Catholic schools for such 
a preparation of the student as will enable him, in the face 
of difficulty and temptation, to retain his belief in God and in 
the great fundamental truths on which all Christian society 
rests. One of the commonplaces of discussion of the present 
war is that mankind is in danger of breaking away ever more 
and more from the principles of Christ, from the Rock of Peter, 
and of drifting hopelessly upon the stormy waves of disorder 
and anarchy. Hence Catholic educators must study the trend 
of the times and prepare their students to maintain and cherish 
in their future lives the standards the Church has always 
championed. 

The spread and development of education in the United 
States have emphasized certain problems with which Catholic 
educators must sooner or later reckon. One of these is the 
accrediting of Catholic high schools to secular universities. 
This accrediting of our schools to secular universities is not 
the Catholic ideal. A complete course of Catholic education 
systematically developed from kindergarten to university is what 
we wish for our students; but this desirable ideal we have not 
yet been able to attain. 

We have it is true the noble institution in Washington, of 
which the Church in America is justly proud—the Catholic 
University. For our Catholic boys the Jesuits and Christian 
Brothers conduct colleges. Some of our teaching Sisterhoods 
have made a praiseworthy and promising beginning in the mat- 
ter of Catholic women’s colleges. In this State, the Sisters of 
Notre Dame, Sisters of St. Dominic, Sisters of the Holy Names 
and Sisters of the Immaculate Heart have opened junior colleges 
in connection with their academies. These, we are confident, 
will grow and will ably supply a pressing and long-felt need. 
Through them the influence of Catholic training will reach out 
farther and take deeper root in the rising generation. Never- 
theless many of our Catholic students will go to the secular 
universities. Local proximity, technical training of the highest 
order, as well as financial reasons will be determining factors 
in the matter. The Catholic University by its position is of 
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necessity barred to most of our students of the West. Then 
the junior colleges just mentioned, being high-priced institutions, 
are impossible for many, nor do they furnish the technical 
scientific training so necessary for life’s battle in our present in- 
dustrial civilization. 

Since therefore in this State we have not yet a regularly 
established Catholic university, open to all, justice to our stu- 
dents as well as to their parents, who often make great sacrifices 
to procure a Catholic education for their children, requires that 
we provide for our Catholic students the means to acquire higher 
education with the same facility with which students graduated 
from secular high schools can acquire it, and that we so adapt 
ourselves to conditions as to make the passage from our high 
schools to secular universities easy and natural. 

If Catholic high schools are not accredited to secular univer- 
sities, our students are obliged to pass an entrance examination 
to these institutions whereas those trained in accredited schools 
may pass on to the university without any such test. Naturally 
students will not readily submit themselves to such an ordeal 
when they can attain their end without it. Nor will parents 
generally be willing that their children be submitted to the in- 
convenience and uncertainty of a university entrance examina- 
tion. This examination moreover is liable to give a wrong 
impression, viz., that the instruction given in Catholic schools is 
inferior to the instruction given in the public schools; and 
failures to pass the examination would seem to confirm that 
impression. 

Experience has taught us that if our high schools are not 
accredited to the secular universities our students will leave us; 
they will leave us at an age when they are immature in char- 
acter, therefore when they are most in need of the sustaining 
help of religion and the inspiration of Catholic influences. If 
they do not attend secular universities, for reasons previously 
stated, they are deprived of higher education. But can this be 
the intention of the Church? The leaders of thought are nat- 
turally the college-trained men and women. The professions 
are held almost exclusively by them. Need I demonstrate the 
advantage of Catholic lawyers, Catholic physicians, Catholic ex- 
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perts in every walk of life? The Catholic Church has always 
advocated higher education, she desires an educated laity capable 
of intelligently defending her teaching and the faith that is 
in them. 

Another phase of the question may be the new avenues open 
to woman’s activities and to her ambitions which call for greater 
opportunities of self-culture and of higher education. An out- 
standing fact in the present world crisis is the work to which 
woman is called. Women and girls in rapidly increasing num- 
bers are now in the ranks of the workers. Some are satisfied 
to take a subordinate place in the industrial world; others aim 
higher, they enter the learned professions, they are found in the 
nation’s legislature. The feminine movement is going on in 
its irresistible course. Shall this movement be entirely outside 
the control of Catholics merely because Catholic women have not 
received the same facilities for education and culture as non- 
Catholic women? Such has never been the wish of holy Mother 
Church; she has assisted every effort to provide women with 
opportunities for higher education. 

To accredit Catholic schools to the secular universities is, 
moreover, not only a matter of justice to our students and their 
parents but an advantage to the schools themselves. It has been 
said that our schools are in danger of being “too parochial” ; 
of being isolated from the great body of thought and peda- 
gogical progress which has its center in the universities. An 
educational system should be from kindergarten to university, 
a complete whole, in which progress from one department to 
another is facilitated in every possible manner. It is generally 
granted that the purpose of a university course is to complete 
the education begun in high school. Accrediting is the key 
which unlocks the university to our students. 

If our schools submit to State inspection, and are accredited, 
the confidence of the parents of our students is greatly increased. 
They are assured that by sending their children to Catholic 
schools they secure for them not only a thorough religious train- 
ing, but as efficient an instruction in secular studies as they can 
receive in any other school. While the occasional visit of a 
university expert does not by any means, of itself, give a 
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guarantee of a school’s efficiency, yet it shows that the school 
so visited is part of a great body of intellectual activity whose 
inspiration radiates to all parts of the vast educational system 
of the State. 

Another advantage of the accrediting of our schools is that 
teachers and students thus have a definite standard set before 
them which serves, at least, as their minimum requirement of 
work. Cardinal Newman clearly recognized the value of such 
a standard as a stimulus. In a letter to Mr. Hope-Scott apropos 
the discussion regarding Catholic students at Oxford he wrote: 
“What is to take the place of Oxford I know not. Our boys 
get on well until they get near the top of the school — but when 
they are once put into the fifth or sixth form, they languish and 
get slovenly — for want of a stimulus. They have no object 
before them.” * This is just the danger to be apprehended if 
the parish school or the academy is to be the goal of the stu- 
dent’s ambition. 

Catholic teachers have done and are doing excellent work. 
Could it be otherwise since they have ever before them the 
incentive of working for the “greater honor and glory of God”, 
and of cooperating in the highest of all human works — the 
saving of immortal souls? Yet they may be helped in their 
methods by contact with recognized leaders in the educational 
world. Since we religious teachers must educate our students 
to take their places in the world efficiently, we should be willing 
to learn from every available source what the world expects 
of us. 

We must prepare our students for the world. Is it not at 
least equally important that we consider the attitude of the 
world towards our students? May not a frank acceptance on 
our part of the privileges offered our students by the univer- 
sities and our satisfactory fulfillment of the conditions upon 
which those privileges are based go a long way towards dispell- 
ing blind prejudice against the Church? The participation of 
our students in the pursuits of the university prepares them for 
the inevitable participation in the life of the community. Is it 
not important too, that it prepares those of their fellow students 





* Life of Cardinal Newman — Wilfred Ward, vol. 1, p. 70. 
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who are not Catholics for that participation on equal terms and 
in mutual good faith? 

An objection often urged against accrediting Catholic high 
schools to secular universities is that students are thereby en- 
couraged to attend them and by so doing are exposed perhaps 
to serious danger to their faith. But are dangers to the faith 
of our boys and girls peculiar to the universities? Do they not 
meet them in everyday life, in the offices in which they work, 
in the professions in which they are engaged, perhaps even in 
their immediate home surroundings?’ Keeping in mind actual, 
not ideal, conditions which, let us hope, may be realized later 
on, the only practical question is, how ‘to guard our students 
against these dangers, how to fortify their faith that in tempta- 
tion they may stand firm, like rocks in the midst of surging 
waves. 

Here an important task lies before our Catholic teachers, a 
task which may involve the salvation of many souls. Permit 
me to suggest a few points which may well be emphasized in 
the training of Catholic students. 

Of great importance is a thorough, clear instruction in the 
truths of our holy religion, and the formation of firm religious 
convictions. Particularly in our time, in the face of the dif- 
ficulties which Catholic youth encounters in every walk of life, 
should our students possess a clear grasp of the fundamental 
truths of religion; the destiny of man, the meaning and purpose 
of life, the immortality of the human soul, the Divinity of Christ, 
the reasons why we Catholics regard the Church as a divine 
institution in which we can place implicit confidence, the idea 
of faith as an intellectual conviction by which we accept some- 
thing as true not because we understand the inner reasons for 
it, but on the testimony of God, of Christ or His Church, so 
that Catholic students may come to realize that our holy faith 
does not rest on sentiment or sentimentality, but on the firm 
rock of divine truth. 

If our students, especially our high school students, are thus 
prepared for their university careers, statements against the 
Catholic Church or her teachings will make little impression 
upon them, they may even strengthen the faith of many, just 
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as an oak tree buries its roots more firmly in the earth the more 
it is shaken by the storm. 

In connection with this, it is of extreme importance that our 
students learn to meet difficulties raised against the Church, and 
to distinguish between a statement and its proof; that their 
critical faculty be developed, that they become conscious of the 
fact that the statements of their text-books or of their teachers 
have a value only in so far as they are proved. “The critical 
sense’, it has been well said, “is very slightly developed in the 
majority of mankind and this majority can easily be imposed 
upon by specious pleaders.”’ 

The development of this critical faculty is especially neces- 
sary in dealing with the difficulties arising from the study of 
the natural sciences. In the field of history students must learn 
to distinguish between the Church and the human element in 
her members. Nowadays it is harmful if the truth be withheld 
from our maturer students. The wise words of Leo XIII on 
the occasion of throwing open the Vatican archives to the world, 
that our holy faith need not be afraid of the full light of 
truth, are well worthy of consideration. 

Our students should be encouraged to speak about their dif- 
ficulties or the doubts for which they do not see a solution, with 
those whose office and training fit them to give counsel in mat- 
ters of faith and morals. Moreover, Catholic students at the 
University of California should be advised to avail themselves 
of the helps there provided for them by the generous zeal and 
wise forethought of our most Reverend Archbishops, viz., New- 
man Hall and its library fitted up with a view to their peculiar 
needs. 

More important than their intellectual development is the 
strengtheni:ig of the supernatural life of grace in the souls of 
the students. Our late Holy Father Pius X gave the antidote 
to the weakness and corruption of our time — frequent and daily 
Communion. Experience shows that a student who prays, who 
frequents the sacraments in the conviction that he cannot do 
without Christ and His grace, will not lose his faith. What a 
consoling fact it is that in our time, not less than in the infant 
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Church, so many young people, strengthened by the means of 
grace, remain pure in the midst of evil — lilies among thorns! 

Very much remains to be said on this subject. To those who 
may object to my statements I wish to repeat that education in 
secular universities is not the ideal of Catholic educators. The 
basic principle of Catholic education is that religious training 
must not be separated from, but must go hand in hand with 
training in secular knowledge. We hopefully await the time 
when such training can be secured by our Catholic students in 
Catholic colleges. But seeing that at present we have not, in 
this and many other States, a regularly established Catholic 
university open to all our students, may we not so adapt our- 
selves to existing conditions as to make the transit from our 
Catholic high schools to secular universities a matter of course? 

Let our students be prepared for the possible dangers they 
may encounter in their university course. In fourteen years 
Mr. Arnold, senior, so altered conditions at Rugby that he raised 
the school to national fame. We are told that a Rugby man was 
known by his preparedness and his fidelity to duty. Students 
often spend from twelve to fourteen years in Catholic schools. 
What a lasting impression can be made on them in that time 
by religious teachers animated by the sdle principle of forming 
them to the likeness of Him who said: “I am the Way.” 

At this critical hour when old ideals seem shifting, it is the 
part of wisdom to study the temper of the time. In the words 
of the great Bishop of Peoria:' “Whatever we may think of 
the past, whatever we may fear or hope for the future, if we 
would make an impression on the world around us, we must 
understand the thoughts, the purposes, and the methods of 
those with whom we live; and we must at the same time realize 
that though the truths of religion be unchangeable, the mind 
of man is not so, and that the point of view varies not only 
from people to people, and from age to age, but from year to 
year in the growing thought of the individual and of the world.” 





1 Education and the Higher Life. J. L. Spalding, D. D. 
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DISCUSSION 


Sister M. ANGELINE: The question of the relation of the high school 
to the Catholic college, on the one hand, and to the non-Catholic college, 
on the other, is one of deepest interest to us all. 

The paper we have just listened to, states well the facts of the case, 
and places the problem clearly before us. Those of us who have attended 
former sessions of the Catholic Educational Association have heard elo- 
quent appeals from scholarly and saintly men, setting forth the claims of 
higher education, and in particular of higher Catholic education, and I 
think we all believe fully in the Catholic ideal—the Catholic college for 
the Catholic boy or girl. 

However, here in California, as far at least as girls’ schools are con- 
cerned, the choice is not between Catholic and non-Catholic college, but 
between non-Catholic college and no college, for, unfortunately, as yet 
California can boast of few standard Catholic colleges for women. Since 
the high school has developed between the grammar school and the college, 
no matter what other purposes it fulfills, the high school, by its very nature, 
must give to those who desire to receive a complete liberal education the 
requisite preparation to take up advanced courses in the college. As Dr. 
Burns, in his address before the convention in 1915 said, “It would be 
sad indeed if our middle schools, which ought to form an iron link be- 
tween the two extremes of our educational system, should come to be, 
to any extent, and under any circumstances, a stumbling block in the way 
of passing from the lower schools to the higher.” 

It is, therefore, both natural and just that Catholic high schools should 
seek recognition from standard collegiate institutions, both Catholic and 
non-Catholic, for it means much for their own standing and character as 
secondary schools. I do not believe, however, that every parish high 
school, regardless of aim, conditions, equipment, etc., should seek accredit- 
ing. In the eyes of the world each Catholic school is a unit of one whole, 
and the failure as well as the success of one affects the reputation of all. 
We stand or fall together. 

As Mother Reginald has so clearly stated, in view of present-day condi- 
tions, it is a matter of justice not only to our pupils and their parents, but 
to ourselves, and our reputation for efficiency, to have our schools ac- 
credited. I repeat: It is not the Catholic ideal that our children should 
complete their education at a secular university, but it seems to be the 
only practical course for us to follow at the present time. It is our duty 
to encourage our pupils, boys and girls, to continue their studies, and since 
we cannot provide Catholic universities for them, we must make it possi- 
ble for them to attend our secular universities and normal schools. Let me 
say here, in passing, that the entrance requirements of our State normal 
schools are the same as those for college entrance, and that failure to have 
our schools accredited closes to many pupils the door to a normal training. 
The junior college now becoming so popular is a far step toward the 
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Catholic ideal, since it permits us to hold our pupils during those critical, 
formative years of freshman and sophomore study. The pupil enters 
college ready for upper division work, more mature, better grounded in his 
religion, better prepared, etc., to encounter the sophistries of materialism 
and unbelief and less likely to be carried away by novelties and false 
doctrines. 

Naturally, many pupils of our high schools will continue to go to the 
secular universities. Local proximity will, if nothing else, lead to this, and 
we realize that there are dangers to be feared, and not only probable and 
incidental, dangers, such as they will encounter in other fields of activity in 
the world, but much positive teaching, based on a false philosophy of life. 
Knowing this as we do, would it not be wise to strengthen our own high 
school courses in religion, and so form our boys and girls during their 
years with us from grammar school through high school, that we may 
safely and confidently hope that human respect and social preferment 
and the bewitching of trifles will not betray them into selling their 
birthright. 

At the risk of unduly prolonging this discussion, I would add a few 
words on some advantages derived from accrediting our schools. It has 
certainly raised the standard, unified and strengthened our curricula, 
stimulated our pupils, and I believe has done much to remove old preju- 
dices both from people on the outside and from university professors 
themselves, for the entrants from our Catholic schools have, in the ma- 
jority of cases, proved themselves not the least nor the meanest in attain- 
ment. The entrance requirements are so broad and liberal that they 
neither hamper nor hinder. The universities have given credit generously 
even for subjects not included in their extensive entrance list, and we 
are left perfectly free in the choice of texts. The visits and criticisms of 
inspectors have invariably been courteous and helpful. So far, at least in 
California, there has been no disposition to undue interference or dis- 
crimination. 

Therefore, until such time as we can furnish Catholic colleges, normal 
schools and universities for our own people, it seems to me to be the 
better part of wisdom to prepare our pupils as conscientiously as we can 
and equip them to the best of our ability, then send them freely and con- 
fidently.to the colleges provided by the State. At the same time let us 
hope and pray for the realization of our Catholic ideal, a unified, con- 
tinuous course from kindergarten through college, with one ultimate aim 
kept ever before us—to form Christ in the hearts of our pupils. 











THE PSYCHOLOGY OF HABIT 


REVEREND CHARLES R. BASCHAB, PH. D., RECTOR ST. MARY STAR 
OF THE SEA, SAUSALITO, CAL. 


The subject to which I invite your benevolent attention needs 
no introduction. Its importance for educators is quite evident. 
It has been asserted that the formation of good habits is the 
main object of education and there are reasons enough for such 
a broad assertion. However, instead of a special introduction 
to the subject-matter itself, I propose to state the sense in which 
I intend to use the fundamental terms of this discussion, be- 
cause, in modern books on psychology, we find that usually these 
terms are applied indiscriminately to things that are radically 
distinct in their nature. Hence, I wish to express here emphat- 
ically that, whenever I say “sense-life”, I mean sense-life, noth- 
ing less, but also nothing more, referring to sense-appetition as 
well as to sense-knowledge, including both internal and external 
sense-activity, i. e., the activity of the so-called external senses ; 
eye, ear, etc., and the internal senses; memory, imagination and 
the sensus communis of the old scholastics, which we may term 
the sense of centralization and association. 

In the same way, whenever I speak of “mind-life”, I mean 
just mind-life and nothing of a lower kind but, also, here I 
include mind-appetition as well as mind-knowledge, i. e., the 
action of the intellect and the will. And between sense-life and 
mind-life I conceive a radical distinction, i. e., a distinction that 
denotes a difference in the very nature of a thing and not a 
difference of degree only, which means but more or less reality 
of the same kind. Consequently, I consider it a false psycholog- 

‘ical assumption to speak of mind-life as if it were an evolution 
from, or a transformation of, sense-life, for it is impossible to 
assume the transformation or evolution of one being into an- 
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other unless we first assume a community of nature in the 
beings evolved or transformed. The reason for this is obvious. 
Every evolution or transformation of a being implies either a 
loss or a gain of reality, or both; but besides the reality that is 
gained or lost there must evidently be a common substratum, 
the subject that has received the gain or suffered the loss. Of 
course, this is not the time nor the place to give a complete 
demonstration of my position; it is, however, of the highest 
importance for the subject under discussion to present a gen- 
eral outline of such a demonstration. 

In the study of the forces of nature we use the method of 
induction, i. e., we study their action which alone is subject to 
our observation and experimentation, and from the quality of 
the action we infer the quality of the force which is its cause. 
And, whenever we find that a particular action in its last analy- 
sis is irreducible, an action sui generis, we conclude that the 
particular force which is its cause is also irreducible, a force 
sm generis, really distinct in kind from every other force. We 
apply the same method of induction to our subject-matter: 
sense-life and mind-life. The fundamental action of sense-life 
is sensation; the fundamental action of mind-life is abstraction. 
They are clearly distinct from one another, they are the last 
element in their respective analysis, they are irreducible. Hence, 
also the forces which are their cause are really distinct forces, 
irreducible. Consequently, sense-life and mind-life are really 
distinct. They represent each a life of its own kind, one irre- 
ducible into the other. 

Perhaps the minor premise is not quite evident to you, viz., 
that sensation and abstraction, the respective fundamental 
actions of sense and mind, are plainly actions of a different kind 
and nature. What tends to obscure this proposition is the 
unfortunate application to both of one and the same term: 
knowledge. And, of course, there is some logical basis for the 
indiscriminate use of the same term. Both sensation and ab- 
straction express a psychical assimilation of their object as dis- 
tinct from a physical and chemical assimilation, as is the funda- 
mental action in plant life. 

For such of my audience as are not versed in psychological 
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thought and expression, a little explanation may not be out of 
place here. The kind of assimilation to which I just referred 
as the fundamental action in plant-life and which is accom- 
plished through nourishment, is well known to you. It is truly 
a physical intussusception and literally a chemical incorporation 
of the object which thereby becomes an integral part of the very 
substance of the living being. Very different from this process 
is the psychical assimilation which is realized in sensation and 
abstraction. It is, indeed, an assimilation as also here the object 
is taken in and made one with the agent. But there is no phys- 
ical intussusception, no chemical incorporation in this assimila- 
tion. It is an assimilation of a higher order in conformity with 
the higher nature of the agent. Its distinctive character is the 
representative presence of the object in the agent, i. e., in virtue 
of this higher kind of assimilation a peculiar likeness of the 
object exists in the agent which we call representation, because 
it makes present in the inner world of consciousness what 
already has a real presence in the outside world of objective 
realities. The name given ordinarily to the result of this psychic 
assimilation is knowledge. 

However, in its positive application to both sense-life and 
mind-life, knowledge does not express identity but only analogy. 
In sense-life it is concrete knowledge, in mind-life it is abstract 
knowledge. Concrete knowledge is the knowledge of an indi- 
vidual, abstract knowledge is the knowledge of a class. 

To express the relation between the two clearly and precisely: 
Sensation, i. e., sense-knowledge, is material knowledge, where- 
as, abstraction, i. e., mind-knowledge, is immaterial or spiritual 
knowledge. The object of sense-knowledge is an image that 
pictures the individual in its concrete conditions of existence; 
the object of mind-knowledge is a concept that represents the 
specific nature of beings, i. e., the beings in an abstract form or 
without the conditions of their material existence; in other 
words, abstraction is the spiritual assimilation of a material 
world, whereas, sensation is a hyperphysical and hyperchemical 
but not immaterial assimilation of its object. No wonder, there- 
fore, that sensation is subjectively and objectively in absolute 
and intrinsical dependence upon matter; subjectively its per- 
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fection, ceteris paribus, depends upon the degree of perfection 
of the sense-organs, and objectively, its perfection, ceteris pari- 
bus, depends upon the degree of perfection in the objective con- 
ditions of the thing perceived. On the contrary, mind-knowl- 
edge is subjectively and objectively free from such absolute and 
intrinsical dependence upon matter; indeed, we may well reflect 
upon the nature of a color though our eyes be covered with a 
cataract or though we find ourselves enveloped in utter darkness. 
It is hardly necessary to add that I do not deny the obvious fact 
that there is an interdependence between sense-life and mind- 
life. This fact, however, can well be accounted for by simply 
assuming that it is a relative and extrinsical interdependence: 
such as exists between the joint action of principal and instru- 
mental causes. 

A little example will, perhaps, illustrate better than words 
this statement. You write a letter. The letter is the effect of 
a joint action. Pen and ink are the instrumental causes, you are 
the principal cause. The action of both is indispensable, there 
is mutual interdependence. However, it is merely a relative and 
extrinsical interdependence, it proves no identity of nature in 
both causes. 

There is no doubt your attention has been engaged in a most 
important psychological matter; but has it not been ill-directed, 
i. e., on a digression from our subject? Only apparently so. In 
reality, what has been said is apposite enough as it has prepared 
our minds for a better comprehension of the matter under dis- 
cussion. According to most modern psychologists, habits are 
altogether materia? in their nature, belonging to what is termed 
animal behaviour. Directly or indirectly, they are a mode or 
form of a motor-reaction upon a sense-stimulation. The pas- 
sage through the different nerve-centres from the stimulation 
to the reaction is assumed to be opened and facilitated either by 
inheritance or the experience of the animal. Now, right here, 
at the very beginning, we come to the parting of the ways. In 
the psychology of Aristotle, which I hold to be the correct philo- ° 
sophical interpretation of the facts in this connection, cs in 
many others, such modes or forms of voluntary or instinctive 
reaction are either no habits at all, or at the very best, habits 
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in an inferior sense, i. e., in a sense of analogy. If we were to 
accept the assumption of modern psychology as valid, I would 
look upon this Convention not as a convention of educators but 
as a convention of animal trainers. I do not mean to imply that 
the training of sense-life in a child should be neglected or even 
despised, far from it! Even as an artist bestows great care 
and attention upon the instrument which is indispensable to him 
in the practise of his art, so and much more should the edu- 
cator develop and train and watch over the sense-life of a child, 
as it is the living organic instrument of mind-life. And who 
would be so foolish as to deny that a well-trained eye or ear 
and still more, a well-trained memory or imagination, are of the 
highest practical value either as a necessary preparation for, or 
a very important concomitant of, the education of mind-life? 
Admitting, however, the absolute necessity and great fruitful- 
ness of sense-training in the work of education, it is true, 
nevertheless, that to mind development alone belongs the forma- 
tion of habits in the strict and proper sense of the term. 


I will propose just two psychological reasons to show why 
habituation, contrary to the general modern assumption, applies 
to mind-life and not to sense-life. The first reason consists in 
this, that sense-powers are not susceptible, properly speaking, of 
that peculiar actualization or increase in native perfection which 
we term habit. Sense-powers, the same as all powers strictly 
inherent in and absolutely dependent upon matter, are potentie 
determinate ad unum. Hence, they have the direction of their 
action given them by their very nature, and, consequently, are 
not in need of special habits to regularize and stabilize their 
direction. However, it shall not be denied that experience per- 
fects and facilitates the action of sense-powers and it is on this 
account that in an improper and analogical sense, we may speak 
of the habits of sense-life. But, it is well to bear in mind that 
it is not a real actualization or an intrinsic growth that sense- 
powers gain through exercise, but rather a gradual adaptation 
of their organs to the objective conditions of their action. 

I will add a few words to elucidate my thought. A sense- 
power is absolutely and intrinsically dependent upon its organ 
and also vice versa. Any increase or decrease in efficiency of 
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the one involves an equal increase or decrease in efficiency of 
the other. Indeed, the very existence of the one is not conceiv- 
able without the existence of the other. Speaking philosoph- 
ically, I would say there is only a metaphysical, not a physical 
distinction between sense-powers and sense-organs. Hence, it 
seems absurd to refer to the habits of sense-life as something 
really distinct from the development of the bodily organs them- 
selves. 

The second reason for refusing to admit the modern psycho- 
logical assumption of animal habits, is less fundamental than 
the first but just as solid. It is an old saying, firmly established 
both by our own personal experience and the general consent 
of mankind that consuetudo est altera natura. This means that, 
though habits are not inborn but acquired by the individual, 
they become so solidly founded that they are as stable as if 
they were native endowments. Such stability, however, is abso- 
lutely out of the question in sense-life, because the enormous 
complexity of sense-activity precludes it. 

Here again, I think an illustration will be useful to explain 
and confirm my meaning. Every machine is made to work. The 
stability of its work will depend largely upon the simplicity of 
its construction. The less simple, the less stable. Indeed, we 
may say that its stability increases or decreases inversely as the 
number of component .parts increases or decreases. Conse- 
quently, there can be no permanent stability in sense-action, 
because the sense-organism, the nervous system, is a machine 
composed of millions of extremely delicate parts and is mar- 
velously complicated in its structure, and it is known that the 
failure of one little link in the chain of millions of links would 
be sufficient to impair and, at times, to wreck the regular work 
of the whole system. 

How different from sense-life is mind-life in this two-fold 
respect? In the first place, mind-powers are not like sense- 
powers, potentie determinate ad unum, they are potentie deter- 
minate ad multa, i. e., their activity is not directed in one sense 
alone and, consequently, there is both room for, and suscepti- 
bility of, an actualization or positive increase in perfection that 
would help the individual to regularize and stabilize the direc- 
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tion of his activity which would otherwise tend to dispersion. 
In the second place, mind-powers, because of their immaterial 
or spiritual nature, are simple and their activity, if it improves 
or perfects them at all, implies a simple increase in spiritual 
potentiality and, as a consequence, a natural result and stable 
condition and this is precisely what we call habits, viz., stable 
and permanent dispositions produced by the repetition of acts 
of the same kind and which facilitate and perfect action. 

Such being the general principles regarding the nature of 
habits, let us apply them to the two fundamental specific powers 
or faculties in man, the intellect and the will, and from this 
study many practical inferences will suggest themselves to the 
thoughtful educator. It is acts and nothing else but acts that 
develop and enlarge both the intellect and the will and give them 
that peculiar steadiness of direction and ease of performance 
to which we refer when we speak of habit. Everything else 
being equal, two conditions of the act are the essential factors 
in the creation of habits; the act itself must be as perfect as 
possible and that act must be reproduced and, whenever possi- 
ble, reproduced with increasing intensity and progressive general 
perfection. Hence, it will be the duty of the teacher to encour- 
age the pupil in the normal exercise of his rational powers in the 
first place, and then to direct and intensify his rational activity 
in such a way as to produce that harmonious system of habits 
which answers the needs and purposes of his life, character and 
social position. 

Coming down, now, to the particular application of these 
principles to the creation of habits of knowledge, I would like 
to call attention to a serious mistake not infrequently made by 
teachers that lack insight into the psychological laws of human 
nature: they confuse mental habits of knowledge with simple 
memory-knowledge. Yet the difference between the two is essen- 
tial. To use an illustration: Memory-knowledge is like water 
from someone else’s reservoir, useful enough and at times even 
necessary as the only water available; habitual mind-knowledge, 
however, is like water fresh from one’s own ever-flowing spring, 
inexhausted and inexhaustible, ever-ready for instant use. 
While I do not intend in any way to discourage memory-train- 
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ing (we surely do not do enough of it in America), yet the fact 
is evident that the acquisition of habitual mind-knowledge is 
more excellent, more fruitful and more necessary. In this con- 
nection, then, the teacher must not be content with simply re- 
peating the definitions or explanations of a subject but must 
find out if the meaning of his words is well understood by the 
pupil; in other words, he must take care not to pass on to 
another subject until he is sure that the pupil’s mind has acted, 
or produced in his own way, the idea or ideas of the teacher. 
Then alone can it be asserted that the teacher’s knowledge has 
been assimilated by the pupil. Of course, it would be prepos- 
terous to demand that at the first attempts the pupil’s mind 
should assimilate the teacher’s ripe and comprehensive knowl- 
edge. Indeed, at the first attempt at intellectual apprehension, 
the whole wealth of a subject is not fully grasped even by the 
mind of an adult. The teacher’s practical effort must then be 
directed to present a subject in such a way, generally by means 
of comparisons and illustrations, as to make it possible for the 
pupil to conceive it clearly, i. e., to know that the new subject 
is different and in what it is different from everything else he 
already knows. Clearness of apprehension is the first requisite 
to the intellectual knowledge of a subject and, in most instances, 
it is the only possible perfection in the intellectual efforts of a 
beginner. 

The second aim of the teacher must be to urge his pupil on 
to continue his mental efforts in the same direction. The old 
familiar phrase: repetitio est mater studiorum, applies to intel- 
lectual activity as well as to memory-work, although of course, 
for different reasons. And in this there is a danger for which 
the teacher must be on the lookout. As the first efforts at 
intellectual apprehension are more strenuous and prove more 
irksome than the ordinary exercises of memory, the prudent 
and watchful teacher will interest the pupil in repeated mental 
consideration of the same subject by presenting, each time, 
some new aspect of the same as far as possible. In doing this 
he serves a doubly fruitful purpose; he invites the pupil to a 
reproduction of the same mental act which is essentially the 
cause of habit-formation and he also accomplishes the desirable 
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result to help the pupil to a fuller and deeper knowledge of the 
subject. I wish to call your attention here to a serious danger 
to which the bright pupil is exposed. His apprehension of a 
new subject is quick and relatively easy and, therefore, it is 
difficult to make him renew his efforts on the same subject. 
However, unless he can be prevailed upon to renew his efforts, 
his less intelligent fellow students will surely surpass him in the 
end as they acquire solid and well-ordered habits of knowledge 
while the bright pupil’s mind irradiates but occasional flashes. 

In passing on to the application of the principles of habit- 
production to the second rational power in man, viz., to the will, 
I can afford to be rather brief as the general principles, mutatis 
mutandis, apply to the will in the same way as to the intellect. 
To the few mutanda, I am going to call your attention. For 
the same purpose and in the same proportion that perfection of 
action is desirable in the production of intellectual habits, per- 
fection of will-action, as far as possible, is also desirable in the 
formation of character, bearing, however, in mind that to clear- 
ness of apprehension in the first attempts at mind-development, 
corresponds in the education of the will, what we may term, 
promptness of decision. It would be a disastrous mistake for 
parents and tutors to treat children as if they were animal pets 
in order to save them the trouble of deciding things for them- 
selves. As soon as reason dawns and the child is able to dis- 
cern between true and false, good and bad, right and wrong, 
he should be taught to solve his own little problems and decide 
his own issues without too much delay or hesitation. Needless 
to add that I do not deprecate obedience, but I do deprecate 
blind obedience; even in young children obedience should be 
enlightened according to their age and general mental and moral 
condition. 

Such, then, is the first factor in the education of a child’s 
will: he must learn to say quickly and decisively “yes” or “no”. 
The second factor is the apprehension of the motive. The same 
as in the development of the intellect, the reproduction of the 
same mental acts was to be made progressively more and more 
perfect by the presentation of new aspects of the subject, so in 
the formation of character I would propose the presentation of 
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new motives or, where this is not possible or not desirable, a 
more striking presentation of the nature and value of old mo- 
tives as an efficacious means to increase the force and general 
perfection of a decision. In this connection, a very important 
role devolves upon the teacher. By motives we understand the 
things that the mind recognizes as desirable and offers to the 
will as things to be aimed at. To the will they are, therefore, 
aims, purposes of action. Now, such purposes exercise a posi- 
tive influence upon the will which consists in a peculiar kind of 
attraction that stirs the will to exertion. This is the causality 
of what is termed, causa finalis. From this consideration it 
appears evident how important it is for the child to be taught 
properly and correctly about the relative goodness of the things 
that are presented to him as desirable, about the things which 
are truly good and the things which are good only in appear- 
ance; about the things which are good in themselves and the 
things which are only good as far as they are the means of 
obtaining those things which are good in themselves. 

However, also regarding this matter I would like to sound a 
warning. I am quite sure we have all, at some time or other, 
listened to impassioned appeals to the youth of-the land to con- 
ceive high ideals and cultivate noble aspirations. Of course, I 
do not mean to condemn such attempts at oratory absolutely 
for various reasons; first, because in multis offendimus omnes; 
secondly, having read in one of the Wise Man’s books that 
there is a time for almost anything, I can well conceive a situa- 
tion where such flights of eloquence do little harm. Very fre- 
quently, however, they do more harm than good because they 
are frankly appeals to the imagination and the emotional powers 
which in young people are seldom much in need of stirring up, 
leaving the will, which needs stirring up, completely at rest. 
Grand ideals and sublime aspirations are, generally speaking, 
things that are very vaguely perceived and obscurely understood 
as they are objects and aims that are still very distant and abso- 
lutely beyond the reach of the present and, as a consequence, 
they exercise little or no practical influence upon the will. Ob- 
jects — and ideals are but objects in the mind—#in order to 
rouse the will to action, must be presented as far as possible in 
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a concrete form and have a direct bearing upon and admit of a 
more or less immediate application to, the present situation. 
Otherwise, even the most impassioned eloquence is wasted for 
the simple reason that we are all inclined to sloth, and as ordi- 
narily sensation is so much more easy and pleasant than mind 
or will-action, such eloquent appeals will greatly rouse and 
gratify our imaginative and affective powers, while the region 
of the will remains a fallow land where no seed is sown and no 
harvest is gathered. I think you will dispense me from going 
into details in this matter, as our own personal experience will 
amply supply them. 

By way of conclusion, I would like to impress deeply upon 
you the fact, at times forgotten and often neglected in practice, 
that the pupil and not the teacher is the principal factor in the 
great work of education. Undoubtedly you are well acquainted 
with the simile in which the educator is placed on a parallel 
with the sculptor. Of course, the sculptor is the loser in the 
illustration. However, not to fall into exaggeration, we ought 
to apply to this simile a corrective. You are aware of the say- 
ing: Omne simile claudicat. Also our simile has such a 
lame foot. In the case of a beautiful marble statue, the sculptor 
deserves the title of artist because he is truly the causa efficiens, 
the producer of the work of art. It is not the same with the 
educator in the work of education. All he can ever hope to be 
is an enlightened guide and prudent mentor whose influence 
upon the education of a pupil can never be more than a moral 
influence. The true causa efficiens, and, therefore, the true 
artist, supposing his education results to be a work of art, is the 
pupil himself. Of course, it is the teacher’s high and sacred 
mission to assist his pupil in every possible way not to mar but 
to work out and perfect in himself the natural though incom- 
plete image of God. 

Otto Willmann of Salzburg, formerly Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Prague, one of the greatest living authorities on edu- 
cation from the Christian point of view, proposes in one of his 
works the following three words as a motto that would well 
serve as a program of education: Amor, Labor, Tenor. This 
splendid program would be as appropriate to the teacher as to 
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the pupil. To the pupil particularly | would wish to apply it as 
it presents, in a nutshell, as it were, the practical aim of the 
whole subject we have been discussing. 

Amor: The child must first learn to love his studies, other- 
wise he will never make any serious efforts. The teacher must 
succeed in interesting him before he will exert himself to work. 


Labor: Fitful, impulsive efforts will not do; it is work, steady 
well sustained work, regular and methodical work which alone 
will lead to success. It is the teacher’s duty to revive the pupil’s 
interest whenever needed, to undeceive him when he is in dan- 
ger of falling a prey to the ultra modern illusion that the work 
of education can be accomplished by a systematized series of 
games. The play-theory is an absolute misinterpretation and 
disastrous misapplication of the whole psychology of man. 


Tenor: Steadiness and stability will be the natural fruit of 
the Amor and Labor. Where the interest is aroused and kept 
alive through love and work is carried on wisely, thoroughly 
and perseveringly, intellectual and moral habits, well established 
and deeply grounded, will forever assure the Tenor. Of the 
three, Labor occupies the centre and justly so, it is the chief 
factor. In education, the same as in every other field of human 
activity, the familiar Latin quotation is apposite: Labor impro- 
bus vincit omnia. 

DISCUSSION 


Rev. Patrick J. McCormick, Ph. D., Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C.: Dr. Baschab in his paper on the psychology of 
habit has done something for which Catholic teachers should be grateful: 
he has treated his subject with due reference to modern studies upon it 
and at the same time retained much of the terminology of scholastic 
philosophy. This is assuredly no mean service. He has also brought 
out some important distinctions which should be of value to a teacher 
in his study of habit. Furthermore, he has raised the danger signal for 
the unwary who might in their reading of many current writers on the 
subject be led to confound what are habits of sense with habits of mind 
and vice versa. 

I think that the teacher is concerned with the pyschology of habit 
_ chiefly from two points of view, viz., the formation in the pupil of 

habits of study and habits of conduct. These, it would seem, include 
about all the habit formation he is responsible for on the mental and 
moral side. 
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Now, if a child is to be formed in habits of study, his study must be 
directed by the teacher. It is not to take place only at home but also 
and chiefly in the classroom. He must be observed while he studies, 
otherwise he cannot be directed, and cannot be intelligently aided, if he 
needs help. If he is unable to study, how is his trouble to be discerned 
unless the teacher beholds him in the attempt at studying? His faults 
and deficiencies can only be corrected after a diagnosis of his difficulties 
and problems. ; 

As Dr. Baschab has already pointed out, habit comes only as the result 
of repeated acts. For good and strong habits of study too much in- 
sistence cannot be placed on the importance of correct acts of study. 
It is the teacher’s office, therefore, to see that the child begins his study 
under right conditions for its successful prosecution. The teacher has 
to present the study material to him in the right form; he has to create 
interest if it is not aroused by the subject-matter itself, and then see that 
interest is sustained. Here I would disagree with Dr. Baschab by recom- 
mending that the beginnings of study be made as pleasant as possible, as 
pleasant as play. Interest is necessary for this; and it is imperative also 
after the beginnings have been properly made, if the real work of study 
is to be enjoyable and gratifying. 

Similarly, on the moral side, we must see that the acts are right if 
the habits are to be correct. The most important point for the teacher 
here, it seems to me, is to see that the child is actuated by the right 
motives. Not to speak of bad motives, how often are not children per- 
mitted to be* influenced by low and unworthy motives? To escape a 
penalty, or merely to please someone, are surely not the high and ennobling 
motives that go to build up character. Even in the small affairs of 
school life the teacher should endeavor to so motivate the pupils in their 
conduct that those habits of will will be formed on which strength of 
character and virtue depend and without which real education is 
impossible. 











SOME FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF THE PARISH 
SCHOOL 


REVEREND PATRICK J. KEANE, S. T. L., ST. FRANCIS DE SALES 
CHURCH, OAKLAND, CAL. 


The purpose of this paper is to focus attention on the im- 
portance of the parish schools, and to venture a few suzgestions 
which may tend to their more rapid growth, keeping in view, 
more or less, the conditions in this western country. 

In the report of the Superintendent of our schools for 1916- 
1917, it is very gratifying to note that there is a steady growth 
in the number of pupils who attend our Catholic schools. How- 
ever, we cannot close our eyes to the fact that the overwhelming 
majority of our children are still without the blessing of a 
Catholic education. When we realize, no matter how regrettable 
the fact, that eight per cent or more of our people have to face 
life with only a grammar school education, the importance of 
the parish school comes home to us, if Catholic ideals are to be 
realized in future generations. The Fathers of the Church in 
America saw its importance more than thirty years ago, and 
imposed an obligation of conscience that, within two years from 
the promulgation of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, 
a parish school should be erected near each church, and main- 
tained in perpetuum, unless the Bishop, on account of grave dif- 
ficulties, judge that a postponement be allowed. And the same 
Council, as you are aware, made it a matter of conscience for 
Catholic parents to send their children to the parish school, unless 
at home or in other Catholic schools they might sufficiently pro- 
vide for the Christian education of their children. 

After all these years is is easy to see fruit of their wisdom. 
The complete bankruptcy of the innumerable sects, the steady 
rise of social forces whose principles strike at the very root 
of Christianity, tell too sadly the ultimate consequences to in- 
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dividuals and to society of education divorced from religion. 
And if this is true of the past, it will probably be more so of 
the future. A mighty change is coming over the world. What 
that change will be, no one can clearly foresee. The Church may 
be called on once more, as many times in the past, to save the 
world from the mad debauch into which it has plunged. But 
whatever may be the outcome of the present unhappy condition 
of the world, there will be no miraculous change in the heart 
of the nations. If the world be ever again dominated by Chris- 
tian ideals and governed by Christian principles, it will be by 
the slow process of individual reformation, and in the develop- 
ment of the individual after the manner of the Divine Master, 
there is no means so potent, under modern conditions, as the 
parish school. There was a time when religion was instilled into 
the heart and mind of the race in the home and at the altar. 
Social and economic conditions were different then from now. 
The home is no longer the quiet sanctuary where the youthful 
imagination is filled with tender and touching stories of the 
Master and His servants; and the developing mind of the child 
taught, from the lips of parents or sponsors, to understand those 
great truths which alone mark the purpose of life. The economic 
conditions of the present and still more of the future leave little 
time and leisure to the parents to fulfill adequately their most 
important duty to their offspring. The school has gradually en- 
croached — and the encroachment seems to grow more as the 
years roll on — on the rights and duties of the home, till to-day 
the school has become the supreme arbiter of the destiny of the 
young. And as there is no seeming hope that the great system 
of secular education which has grown with the growth of the 
nation will change its cardinal principle that religion must be 
rigidly excluded from the curriculum of the public schools, what 
hope is there of our Catholic children receiving a knowledge of 
those principles and ideals which alone can safeguard their most 
important interests, unless we bring within their reach as far 
as possible the influence of the parish school? Does this mean 
that we should be satisfied with throwing all our energies and 
resources into the elementary education and neglect the second- 
ary and higher education of our children? Not at all. We 
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realize to-day more than ever the absolute necessity of secondary 
and university education. To stop at the elementary training of 
our children and let those — and the number is increasing year 
by year — who wish to pursue the higher courses drift for them 
selves, would be disastrous. It would be building up with one 
hand and tearing down with the other. The complexity of our 
social, political, professional and business life is such to-day, 
that only those who are educated to the highest degree can hope 
to attain eminence in the avocations they pursue, and make their 
influence felt in the world. 

The time has come when we should urge in season and out 
of season upon our people, to make every sacrifice possible to 
give their boys and girls a high school and, if possible, a college 
education. We have not, perhaps, been alive to this question 
in the past as we ought to have been; and many of our people 
for one reason or another failed to see its importance, or were 
unwilling to make the sacrifices necessary to attain it. A 
great improvement has been made in this respect in recent 
years. In the report of the Superintendent of our schools 
for last year it is very gratifying to find that more than seventy- 
five per cent of those who graduated from the grammar grade, 
have continued their studies into the high school, and that 
more than ninety per cent of those have entered Catholic 
high schools. When, therefore, stress is laid on the neces- 
sity of the parish school, it is not with the idea of depreciating 
the importance, it might be said, the absolute necessity, of 
Catholic higher education, but rather to hasten the day when we 
can carry on our educational program from the grammar grade 
to the high school, to the college and to the university, for the 
more elementary schools we have, the nearer we will be to the 
attainment of our higher ambition. Realizing then that ninety 
per cent of our children have to go through life with a gram- 
mar school education, are we doing the best that can be done 
with the resources at our command to bring under the influence 
of our schools that large percentage of our children whose only 
hope of religious training is in the home or the Sunday school ? 

In the first place, might it not be worthy of serious thought 
whether we could not accomplish a great deal more for the 
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growth of Catholic education, if we began in most of our city 
parishes where the future cannot be doubted, with the school 
instead of the church? We read in the life of Archbishop 
Hughes that whenever he formed a new parish, he said to the 
pastor, “You must proceed on the principle that in this age and 
country the school is before the church.” Conditions have 
changed since those days. The forces that militated against the 
Church are not the forces against which we struggle to-day. 
Then it was a militant Protestantism that had not yet forgotten 
at least the fundamental doctrines of Christianity. Now we have 
to safeguard our children against a general skepticism about re- 
vealed truth, and a well organized secularism in education. That 
general toleration which springs from indifference is often more 
fatal than the active opposition of the sects, for in an atmosphere 
of indifference our people are not untouched and many fall into 
the fatal error that religion may be left to the Sunday school 
and secular instruction to the day schools, as long as our system 
of public education does not directly interfere with freedom of 
conscience. It may be objected that a new parish could not 
carry the burden of a school till after years of organization and 
development. That may be true of a few outlying districts but 
in parishes that are growing rapidly it would be no more dif- 
ficult to carry the burden of a school than to meet the expense 
of a new church. And it certainly would be a far greater work 
to ground the children of a district in the law of Christ and send 
them forth into the world prepared to meet its difficulties and 
to withstand its temptations, than to erect a church which usu- 
ally has to be torn down in twenty years to meet the needs of 
a growing population. A combination school and hall with class- 
rooms properly equipped and up-to-date, would be a far greater 
blessing to a people than a pretentious church without a school 
for a similar period. Moreover, far from being a disadvantage, 
a school would add greatly to the efficient work of the pastor 
for the salvation of souls. Where the children are, there are 
the parents also, and the word of God falling from a simple 
rostrum would find a deeper echo in the hearts of His people. 
The lessons of the school would go into the homes and the faith- 
ful would be more responsive to the spiritual and temporal needs 
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of the parish. The people, need to be constantly reminded of 
the absolute necessity of Catholic training in these modern times, 
and the most convincing argument is to set up a school in the 
midst of them. The principle enunciated so long ago by Bishop 
Hughes might still be adopted in many places to the great ad- 
vantage of Catholic education. 

In the second place, in California, and possibly in other places, 
we are face to face with the problem of providing education 
for the children of our large foreign population. For two 
decades the tide of immigration has flowed steadily from South- 
ern Europe. Nearly all these peoples were baptized and raised 
in the faith, but the customs and traditions differ so much from 
ours that they do not readily adopt our methods of supporting 
the Church and its essential institutions. Yet all these peoples 
have had a long and glorious history. In the making of modern 
Europe, in the development of Christian civilization, they have 
had a leading place. There may be a change to some extent 
in these latter days, but the feelings, the traditions, the ideals 
of the Catholic faith still remain. They are here among us, in- 
dustrious, active, and highly intelligent peoples. How are we 
to impress on their minds that, notwithstanding the vast changes 
in social and political conditions, the Church of their fathers is 
the same in the factories and the cities, in the forests and the 
fields of America as in the sunny lands from which they came? 
How can we save to the Church these rising generations who in 
the years to come will play an important part in the growth and 
development of this country? The Catholic school is the only 
hope. There is nothing else that can surround these children, 
to a like degree, with a Christian atmosphere which will preserve 
in vigor their spiritual and moral powers, and there is no place 
better adapted to instill into their souls the spirit of loyalty and 
true patriotism; for patriotism with us is no mere emotion or 
passing sentiment but a duty based on sound Christian principles. 
Loyal obedience to legitimate authority is an undeniable charac- 
teristic of Catholic education down the centuries. And in the 
great reconstruction which will follow the war religion wili be 
more than ever necessary to guide the coming generations to 
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meet the difficult problems that will face them, with that spirit 
of justice which marks the great Constitution of our country. 


Considering the present status of the parishes, whether in the 
city or in the country where the Latin races predominate, it 
would be impossible for the pastors to attempt such a serious 
burden as the establishment or continuation of a parish school. 
These people have had no traditional training to support religion 
by direct contributions; and habits and traditions cannot be 
changed in a few decades. Here at least the work of building 
schools and free schools at that, must be a part of a larger 
organization. It must be the work of the whole diocese. The 
inission of the Church after all is to bring salvation to all men. 
Her work everywhere is not only of deep interest but of great 
benefit to every Catholic, “We must bear each other’s burdens”. 
We must look from time to time beyond the confines of our own 
parishes and their needs, to help those who bear the responsibility 
of all the churches, to adopt measures that will save thousands 
of children to Christ, and work mightily for the advancement of 
His Church. It is not the purpose of this paper to draw up 
any definite plans or suggest ultimate methods whereby free 
schools gradually but systematically could be established in 
small towns throughout the country. But in a diocese of three 
hundred thousand Catholics or more, might not a society be 
established for the spread of Catholic education? It should not 
be beyond the bounds of possibility to secure in a few years, a 
membership of twenty thousand or more at one dollar a year. 
The spirit of solidarity is abroad upon the land. The war is 
not without its blessings, and one of these is to impress on us 
that we are “our brother’s keeper”. The spirit of self-sacrifice 
manifested all over the land will not entirely disappear when 
peace again falls on a distracted world. Our people are being 
taught to give of their time, their labor, and their means, to 
protect and to strengthen the moral and spiritual fibre of those ~ 
who have gone forth to do battle for their country. Will they 
consider it a greater burden to provide schools that will bring 
the blessing of God’s truth to thousands redeemed in the blood 
of Christ? A faith that cools when its comforts are touched, 
a Catholicity that will not bear a slight sacrifice for a great cause, 
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is a Catholicity that is dead. When the need is urgent and the 
cause sacred, the people have seldom been wanting. Moreover, 
in the course of time, some of our wealthy Catholics would not 
forget such a society, once they realized what a potent factor 
these schools would be, not only for individual righteousness, 
but for public morality and the greater stability of society and 
the State. 

In the third place, can anything more be done with the schools 
that are already established in our city parishes, to bring within 
their influence the Catholic children who still attend the public - 
schools in large numbers? In the report of the Superintendent 
of our schools for last year, it is stated that only about thirty- 
three per cent of our children are enrolled in our Catholic 
schools. Why not seventy per cent? There are no doubt 
causes which cannot be easily overcome. Some of our children 
are the offspring of mixed marriages, and the traditional view 
of the non-Catholic parent that Catholic schools are inferior to 
the public schools makes it difficult and at times impossible for 
the Catholic partner to obey the commands of the Church. 
Others live near public schools, while the parish school is dis- 
tant, and the natural fear of the parents for the safety of their 
young children on streets that are crowded with vehicles of all 
kinds, is a difficulty not easily overcome. But might not the 
main reason why the majority of our people do not patronize 
our schools, be the system of tuition fees common to all our 
educational institutions? In the East and in other parts of the 
country, they have abandoned long ago the system to which we 
have clung half-heartedly, for most of our schools are like pen- 
sioners living on half-pay. Are we still too few, or are our 
people incapable of looking at the question from a broad point 
of view and regarding the school as an integral part of the 
parish burden which must be borne by the whole body? Our 
State schools are free everywhere, and all must pay taxes for 
their maintenance even though many never reap any direct bene- 
fit from them. Could we not bring our people to view their 
parish schools in the same light, and contribute to their support 
on the same general principle? If they were educated to realize 
that the work of the Catholic school to-day is essential not only 
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to the future of religion in America but to the stability of the 
nation itself, would they not be as ready to respond to the ap- 
peal of the pastor to find other means besides the worn-out 
system of tuition? What a blessing it would be to the hard- 
worked and self-sacrificing Sisters and Brothers, if the distaste- 
ful task of collecting school fees could be taken from them, and 
they left free to meet all their pupils on an equal basis and 
devote their energy to the work to which they have consecrated 
their lives. It is true only those who can pay are asked to do, 
those who cannot pay are free. But it is frequently the sense 
of this inequality and the imaginary if not real difference it 
causes in the status of the pupils that impels not a few parents 
to send their children to public schools. No matter how we may 
discount it, there is in human nature an inherent sense of pride 
that forbids many of our people being under an obligation to 
the Sisters or Brothers for the teaching of their children. More- 
over, the people have become so accustomed to free education 
throughout the land, that they are not attracted to institutions 
that impose a monthly tax for the instruction of their children, 
(unless the faith is so strong that they are willing to make any 
sacrifice for the blessing of a Christian education, or the tax so 
high that it becomes a symbol of the elect.) 

It may be necessary to reconstruuct our whole system of sup- 
porting the Church and its institutions along the lines of our 
Eastern brethren in order to make free schools a success, but 
the rapid increase in the number of pupils in free schools would 
warrant a careful consideration of the whole situation. One 
pastor in this diocese has conducted a free school for the past 
few years and with success. His school attendance has in- 
creased, while the monthly collection he has adopted to meet 
the expenses is much larger than the income formerly obtained 
from the tuition of the pupils. The method of meeting the 
expenses would probably differ in different parishes, but what- 
ever it be. it should not be fluctuating nor depend too much on 
the extraordinary zeal or unusual activity of the pastor. The 
question, however, is not one for an individual pastor to solve. 
It should be uniform, if at all, otherwise difficulties may arise 
that tend to diminish rather than increase attendance in neigh- 
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boring schools. There will be, no doubt, different opinions in 
regard to the practicability and the wisdom of these suggestions, 
to bring the blessing of a Catholic education to a greater num- 
ber of our children. But suggestion, no matter how utopian it 
may appear, will lead to discussion, and discussion will keep 
alive our interest in one of the most important subjects with 
which the Church in America has to deal. 

The parish school is at the foundation of our whole system. 
It touches directly the masses of the people, and its influence 
will guide them through the difficult pathways of life to their 
ultimate destiny. The world of our day is poisoned by theories 
and principles that strike at all we hold sacred. Right and 
wrong, truth and falsehood, morality and immorality have no 
objective reality. Christ is no longer the God of our fathers 
and the Church He set up on His Apostles is but the handiwork 
of keen and ambitious intellects. The masses of the nation are 
without God, and unless our children’s minds and hearts are 
developed on the principles of Catholic education they will fall 
victims to the insidious snares everywhere set to trap the un- 
wary. The parish school is the bulkwark of the Church in Amer- 
ica. It stretches out its protecting arms to safeguard the masses 
of our people against the disintegrating influences which are 
working havoc on flocks without shepherds. It sows the seed 
of divine truth which in due time will fructify and bring forth 
fruit a hundred fold. It is the very foundation on which the 
mighty edifice of higher Catholic education must be built, and, 
unless the foundation is secure, the building thereon will topple 
to the ground. Hasten the day, therefore, when our children, 
wherever at all possible, will begin their education with the sign 
of Him “Who hath passed into the heavens, Jesus the Son of 
God.” 











DEAF-MUTE SECTION 





PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
July 23, 1918, 2:30 P. M. 


The first session of the Deaf-Mute Conference was opened 
with prayer by the Chairman, Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J. In his 
opening remarks, Father Moeller dwelt upon the importance 
of the work to which the Conference is dedicated, pointing out 
among other things that there are over 20,000 Catholic deaf- 
mutes in the United States, and that of these only about 3,000 
come under Catholic influence; that the rest of these receive 
their education in State institutions where their faith is either 
neglected altogether or exposed to the proselytizing efforts of 
non-Catholic agencies; and that because of these conditions the 
need of coordinated effort on the part of Catholics is of the 
utmost importance. 

In the absence of the Secretary, Rev. H. J. Waldhaus, Rev. 
Francis D. Ahern was requested to act as Secretary pro tem. 

The following were present at the first session: 

Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J.; Rev. R. Sampson, Sacred Heart 
church, Oakland, Cal.; Rev. H. Le Guillou, Santa Fe: Rev. 
Francis McElroy, San Rafael, Cal.; Rev. John McCummiskey, 
S. J.; Rev. C. A. Buckley, S. J., Santa Clara University, Santa 
Clara, Cal.; Rev. A. Herkenrath, O. F. M., San Francisco; Rev. 
F. D. Ahern, San Francisco; Mother Louis, Sister Suso, Sister 
Rita, Sister Matilda, all 6f St. Joseph’s Home for the Deaf, 
Oakland, Cal.; Sister Rose Catharine, and Sister Margaret, also 
of the Sisters of St. Joseph; Sister Ottilia, and Sister Leopoldine, 
of the Sisters of Providence; Mrs. Burns, Mrs. George Lacombe, 
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Mrs. Falvey, Mrs. A. Kelly, Mrs. J. Hayes, Mrs. T. R. Manning, 
Mrs. Robert Rusch, Miss Mae Flynn, Miss Mae Kenealy, Miss 
M. Brierton, Miss Anna Hennessey, Miss Eileen Hennessey, 
Miss Doris Adams, Mrs. J. McDade. 

A letter from the Sister Superior of the Deaf-Mute Institute, 
Montreal, regretting the misunderstanding which last year pre- 
vented the sending of a paper on the work for Deaf-Mute Sis- 
ters, and promising to send it on this year, was read by the Sec- 
retary. The Chairman then introduced the Rev. John McCum- 
miskey, S. J., as the future missionary for the Catholic deaf 
on the coast. 

At the suggestion of the Chairman, it was moved by Father 
McElroy and seconded by Mother Louis to send a telegram of 
greetings and encouragement to the Knights of De L’Epee, and 
the editor of The Catholic Deaf-Mute. 


A paper entitled, “Teaching the Deaf to Speak,” by a Sister 
of St. Joseph, Oakland, Cal., was read by the Rev. Francis Mc- 
Elroy. The writer advocated the teaching of speech to the deaf 
by various methods as a complement to the sign language, not, 
however, to the exclusion of the latter method. In discussing 
this paper, the Chairman explained the various methods or sys- 
tems of teaching the deaf, pointing out that the purely oral 
method is generally rejected as being unsatisfactory. 

Rev. John McCummiskey, S. J., after relating his experience 
of four years with the deaf in St. Louis, gave as his preference 
the combined method. This seemed to be the preference also 
of the others who discussed this point. 

After some general expression of opinion by the members 
present on topics relating to work among the deaf, the meeting 
adjourned with the signing of the Our Father and the Hail Mary 
by the Rev. John McCummiskey, S. J. 


SECOND SESSION 
Juty 24, 1918, 9:30 A. M. 


The session was opened with prayer by the Chairman, Rev. 
F. A. Moeller, S. J. 
The minutes of the first session were read and approved. 
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Rev. H. Le Guillou, chancellor of the archdiocese of Santa 
Fe, was called upon by the Chairman to relate his experience 
in work for the deaf in Santa Fe. Father Le Guillou responded 
with a very illuminating and interesting account of the beginnings 
of this work in a field where for over thirty years no effort had 
been made to extend to the deaf-mutes of Catholic persuasion 
the benefits and consolations of their faith, concluding his ac- 
count by expressing the confident hope that this work so recently 
begun, would prosper. 

A paper on “Farming for the Deaf” was to have been read 
at this meeting, but the writer, Rev. H. J. Waldhaus, not being 
present, the Chairman undertook to set forth some views on 
the advisability of farming as a desirable avocation for the deat. 
Many of those present, in discussing this point, seemed to be of 
opinion that the deaf would not take kindly to farm work if it 
meant separating them from the opportunity of meeting with 
their deaf companions and friends at frequent and regular inter- 
vals. 

The question was raised as to the loyalty of the deaf to the 
faith after leaving the schools of the Sisters, etc. The Chairman 
in reply, basing his statement on an experience of fifteen years 
in working with the deaf, maintained that there could be abso- 
lutely no doubt as to the loyalty of the deaf in this matter, if 
only opportunity and encouragement were afforded them. 

The meeting concluded with prayer by the Chairman. 


THIRD SESSION 
Juty 25th, 9:30 A. M. 

After the opening of the third session with prayer by the 
Chairman, the minutes of the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. 

A paper treating of the establishment of the “Order of the 
Seven Dolors”, in Montreal, Canada, and the work of these Sis- 
ters, who are themselves deaf, in teaching others similarly 
afflicted, was presented by a Sister of Providence, Oakland, Cal., 
and read by the Secretary. © 

This paper was supplemented by the narrative of the educa- 
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tion a child born deaf, mute and blind, who at the age of eigh- 
teen was received into the community of the Sisters of Our Lady 
of Seven Dolors. 

The paper, “Farming for the Deaf,” by Rev. H. J. Waldhaus, 
which was to have been read at the second meeting, arrived in 
time to be read at this session by the Secretary. This paper 
elicited lively discussion on the part of all those present. Many 
instances were quoted in which the deaf have proved themselves 
very successful at farming. 

Father McCummiskey, S. J., offered a suggestion that the 
ladies of the Ephpheta Society, established in Oakland and San 
Francisco, assist in the work of seeking out deaf children for 
the Sisters’ school. This suggestion was considered advisable. 

After several other matters of interest had been considered, 
the meeting proceeded to the election of officers for the ensuing 
year. By unanimous vote, Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J., of Kansas 
City, Mo., was re-elected Chairman. Rev. Francis D. Ahern, of 
San Francisco, in a similar manner was elected Secretary. The 
Chairman then announced that, with the approval of the Rev. 
F. W. Howard, LL.D., Secretary General of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association, the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference was 
permitted to create a new office, that of a vice chairman, and 
suggested that the new missionary for the deaf on the Pacific 
coast, might suitably be elected to that office. The suggestion 
was warmly received, and the choice having been spontaneously 
moved, seconded and approved, the Rev. John McCummiskey, 
S. J., was elected vice chairman. 

Before the close of the meeting, Archbishop Hanna visited 
the Conference together with Rev. F. W. Howard and Rev. 
F. T. Moran, and addressed the meeting in terms of much appre- 
ciated commendation and encouragement. 

After some mutual congratulations on the successful meet- 
ing held in San Francisco, notwithstanding the inconveniences 
of the times, the meeting adjourned till next year. 


Francis D. AHERN, 
Secretary. 
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SPEECH FOR THE DEAF 


A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, ST. JOSEPH’S HOME FOR DEAF-MUTES, 
OAKLAND, CAL. 


One of God’s chosen friends has said: “I would rather feel 
compunction than be able to define it.” We too would much 
rather teach the deaf to speak than prepare a paper on the sub- 
ject of teaching speech to the deaf; a subject most extensive, 
with various phases and upon which many interesting and in- 
spiring articles have been written by our gifted and long experi- 
enced co-laborers in this noble work. But truly a labor of love 
and a rare privilege is mine if these few suggestions assist, be 
it ever so little, in bringing better results in the teaching of the 
deaf. 

As to the advisability, necessity, and justice, on our part, the1e 
is not the shadow of a doubt that we teachers of the deaf should 
consider it our bounden duty to teach speech and lip-reading, 
which really precedes and is always included in the teaching ot 
speech, to our pupils who are partially or totally deaf. Not only 
the bright and responsive pupils, but all without exception should 
receive careful training in speech even though they do not 
appear to respond. to our, efforts at the time. To us the effort 
may seem labor in vain, still the children will have unconsciously 
gained: much which may be of service to them long after they 
have passed from under our guidance. 

We recall a bright boy of seven or eight years of age in our 
school in St.Louis, where we began the work. In those days, 
as you well know, we had articulation classes instead of pure 
oral classes as at present. This bright boy received training 
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in the articulation class after which he continued his daily tasks 
in manual spelling, writing, drawing, the sign language, etc., 
apparently making no use of the art of speech further than the 
two half hours allotted daily to the articulation work. Intelli- 
gent and ambitious, after finishing at our school, Peter entered 
Gallaudet College for the Deaf, Washington, D. C., through 
which he passed with honors, and later procured a position as 
instructor in one of our State Institutions for the Deaf. His 
vacations were spent with his good mother in St. Louis, and 
he often visited his alma mater and first teachers, who were very 
proud of him. On one of these occasions, Peter called,and to 
our surprise, with a merry twinkle of expectancy in his eye, 
greeted us in speech instead of signs. After he had spoken for 
some minutes, we congratulated him and asked how he had 
learned to speak so well since we last'saw him. He said: “1 
am with hearing people the greater part of the time and I just 
made up my mind I would speak to them as much as possible, 
they not knowing the sign language.” His articulation work had 
not been in vain and had formed a basis for this new acquisition 
of unspeakable value. 

Since coming to the coast, past pupils of St. Joseph’s school 
have come to us and asked for instruction in lip-reading and 
speech, many of whom while in school, perhaps, did not appre- 
ciate the value of speech and lip-reading, but now being engaged 
in the different walks and duties of life, feel keenly their depriva- 
tion of speech and would gladly make great sacrifices in order 
to acquire the desired boon. This is especially true of the bread- 
winners of families, who are refused good positions because of 
their inability to speak. The busy, hurrying world does not wish 
to take the time or the trouble to assist the poor deaf-mute. 
Therefore, not only should we teach, the deaf to speak, but we 
should give them all possible encouragement even though their 
speech is imperfect, with voices high-pitched or guttural. How 
often do we meet foreigners with these defects in their speech, 
and how difficult it is for us to understand them until we become 
accustomed to their peculiarities in enunciation, etc. 

During last summer’s vacation, one of our pupils and his 
mother, an Italian lady, called and as Manuel had been very 
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successful during the year in speech and lip-reading, his teacher 
asked his mother if Manuel spoke while at home. His mother 
proudly answered, “O, yes. He speak. Papa say, ‘Manuel, 
bring me de de paper,’ and he bring it. I say, ‘Manuel, do dis’, 
and he do it.” 

“But”, said Sister, “does he speak voluntarily when you do not 
speak to him?” 

“O, yes”, said his mother, “you know when he cheese ?” 

Then, observing the doubtful expression on Sister’s face, she 
continued : 

“O, you know, Sister, when he cheese, he say ‘God-a-help-a- 
me’.” 

This was very gratifying, not only to be assured that Manuel 
made use of his acquired art of speech, but demonstrated the 
point of view. 

Manuel has joined the Boy Scouts of America, Troop No. 16, 
in Sacred Heart parish, Oakland: The Reverend Father in 
charge assures us that Manuel is often quicker in understand- 
ing, by means of lip-reading, the instructions and orders given, 
than many of the hearing boys. He also takes music lessons 
and can detect the mistakes of the hearing music pupils by watch- 
ing their fingers. 

Methods of teaching speech to the deaf, and their variations, 
are as numerous as the individual instructors; each teacher in- 
terprets and works out a method in her own way, imparting to 
it something of her own character and individuality. We have 
made a careful study of many methods. First of all, the method 
used by our Sisters of St. Joseph, Buffalo, New York, to which 
we added the method used in the Illinois State School for the 
Deaf, at Jacksonville; again, the method used by the Ladies of 
the Immaculate Heart, Chicago, Illinois. Miss McCowen’s 
Method was also studied and partially adopted for the time being 
with good results. Later we took what seemed good to us froin 
the Clark School Method, Northampton, in which we detected 
the influence of the Muller-Walle Lip-reading Method. Whilst 
we have gleaned helps from each and all, we do not strictly 
adhere to any one in particular. In fact, should any one ask 
what method we use, we would admit that after gathering aids 
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from many methods, we have a very simple, natural method, 
very much our own and which, we believe, every earnest teacher 
has. This natural method has been followed and the teachers 
are asked to try to forget that the children are deaf and as far 
as ‘possible to teach them just as you would hearing children. 
If we wish to teach speech we must speak, and speak always 
to our pupils just as we would to the little hearing child who is 
learning to speak. 

In our experience, we have learned that some methods with cer- 
tain children possess advantages over all others, and that every 
known method is at times and with some children ineffective or 
productive of inferior results. The possible ways of applying a 
method are as numerous as the variations and combinations of 
methods themselves. The teacher must make the application 
which will meet the particular needs of each of the many pupils 
she is instructing, and which most speedily and easily accom- 
plishes the desired results at the particular moment. 

The deaf child does not take up the study of lip-reading and 
speech, as he does music, because he has talent for it; or art, 
because he wishes to become acquainted with the old Masters, 
or because he hopes to win fame, but he wishes to gain a sub- 
stitute for what has been lost. He is eager to get as far as 
possible on a level of communication with his associates, and 
neither he nor his teacher has more than a vague idea of his 
ability in this art. One pupil may excel another because he has 
keener eyesight, another because he has greater power of cori~ 
centration ; one child may have both these qualities, another may 
lack both of them. In short, we must study to bring out in each 
individual the qualities that go to make up the best lip-reader 
which seem to be: “the eye of the huntsman, the insight of the 
artist, the rhythm of the musician, the concentration of thought 
of a mind-reader, and the ability of the small boy who guessed 
right the very first time.” 

In using the sign language, the pupils think in signs, not in 
written or spoken language. This we know from experience, 
and while we said the opening and closing prayers in our classes 
in both the sign language and speech simultaneously, we noticed 
the children were thinking their prayers in signs not in speech; 
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hence, were making little or no progress in learning to speak 
their prayers. We omitted the signs with most gratifying re- 
sults. 

One beautiful October afternoon a few years ago we were 
on the playgrounds of our school in St. Louis with the pupils 
at recreation. We had given one of the senior girls a poem to 
commit to memory with the promise of teaching her to read it 
for a coming occasion. Noticing that Miss Emma had a copy 
of the poem in her hand, a Sister asked her to read it for her. 
She most willingly began, but after a few lines stopped suddenly 
and said: “Sister, no one will understand me, I cannot read it.” 
After some efforts to assist her, in the usual ways of teaching 
speech, a new idea came to the Sister and she said: ‘Emma, 
place your hand on my chest and see if it will help you in speak- 
ing.” She did so and in a few moments after reading a line or 
two, she exclaimed: “O, Sister, it is just as if I heard you.” 
Emma had heard until she was six years old, which fact made 
her testimony valuable and reliable. She was so enthusiastic 
over her new discovery that this method was followed throughout 
the poem. The child mastered the “Sister of Charity” with ease, 
and was the admiration of faculty and students on the evening 
of the event. All marveled at her achievement, little dreaming 
the secret of its attainment. Our dear Emma is now a Sister 
of Charity and at present a teacher of English in the Deaf-Mute 
Institute, Montreal, Canada. Needless to say this simple method 
has been in frequent use since that beautiful October day. 


In working with these deaf children, we have learned that sense 
of touch seems to be by far the most important sense they have ; 
therefore the possibility of its development is incalculable. Touch 
is in certain respects far more tangible than visible. If the speech 
of the average deaf child is ever to approach the normal, it will 
not be brought about through inherited speech tendencies and 
sight alone — both of which have acknowledged power — but 
largely by the development and use of these marvelous touch 
sensations. 

These few suggestions as to method are given to stimulate dis- 
cussion and particularly to call attention to the wonderful possi- 
bilities of the sense of touch in the hope that its further develop- 
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ment and use may be instrumental in improving the speech of 
our deaf children. 





FARMING FOR THE DEAF 


REVEREND HENRY J. WALDHAUS, ST. RITA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF, 
CINCINNATI, 0. 


Farming is an essential factor in the wealth and progress of 
any nation. Its importance is evident at all times, but especially 
in this colossal and sanguinary strife now engrossing the world. 
Whence would we derive our food supply if not from the farm? 
How could a nation continue to exist and not die of starvation 
unless that nation had a very great number of well-regulated 
farms? Small gardens may help feed a family or perhaps they 
may be able to supply provisions sufficient for the sustenance of 
individual families, but they could not supply the food necessary 
for the maintenance of those vast numbers who have not the 
advantages of a garden whence they could derive their food sup- 
ply. Hence then the importance of. large and well-regulated 
farms to the very existence of a nation. 

No doubt all admit the importance of farming. The question 
now presents itself, what class of men are best suited for con- 
ducting a successful farm? The common opinion among the city 
folks is that a strong back is all that is required of a farmer. 
But to-day this opinion is rapidly losing ground, for not only 
is muscle required for the successful conducting of a farm, but 
also brains. Now the deaf as a class, though handicapped in 
some business pursuits, have the brains and the muscle necessary 
for successful farming. It seems that the good Lord has given 
these poor unfortunates an aptitude for “picking up things” 
as the saying goes. The deaf because of their inability to hear 
or speak are at a great disadvantage in the business world. 

In the factory, unless the foreman knows the sign language, 
all orders must be given in writing or else by showing what is 
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to be done, thus entailing loss of time. Often the foreman, for- 
getting that an individual is deaf, may try to give orders by 
speaking and as a result both foreman and the deaf person suffer 
embarrassment. In the office, the inability to hear or speak again 
handicaps the deaf, bright though they may be. So too in othe: 
commercial walks of life the same handicap presents itself. But 
on the farm the deaf person is not handicapped to the same 
degree as in the business world. Though he may not be able 
to speak a word, still he can make some sound that the stock 
will understand, for animals can be made to understand any lan- 
guage and are not limited to one in particular. The deaf are 
able to perform the manual labor necessary for the cultivation 
of the soil. Their ability to pick up things, joined to the bright 
intellects the majority possess, render the deaf capable of tend- 
ing to the business side of farming, if not with greater, at least 
with the same degree of intelligence evidenced by their more for- 
tunate brethren. : 

Besides farm life does away with the annoyance and grief 
often caused the deaf by uncharitable or thoughtless city folk, 
who will stand and make fun of these unfortunates, when they 
engage in conversation with one another. Often in the city have 
I seen several deaf persons engaging in conversation in the sign 
language, while another thoughtless creature, some few feet away, 
shows evident amusement. In the country this would be avoided. 
Those who visit the deaf would be friends or relatives, and their 
neighbors would be far too charitable to laugh at their misfor- 
tune. The farm, therefore, offers the deaf a very useful occupa- 
tion, an occupation in which he can put all his skill, and in which 
he will not suffer annoyance either on the part of uncharitable 
companions and neighbors or from his own natural sensitiveness. 


All are prone to a certain desire to see the result of their labor, 
the deaf in particular. It seems that these unfortunates have 
a special yearning in this regard and as a result we see that they 
are very proficient in fancy needlework, drawing, carving, etc. 
But where is more opportunity afforded for perceiving the re- 
sults of one’s labor than on the farm? The success or failure 
of the farm is due in a very great extent to the farmer. Hence 
it would seem that the deaf being naturally more desirous of 
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seeing the fruits of their labor, would have the ambition and 
the energy to become successful farmers. The deaf, therefore, 
being deprived of two of the most valuable assets a man can 
possess, still possess the physical and mental ability for becoming 
very successful farmers. Besides the ability of the deaf man for 
becoming a farmer, the other advantages derived by the deaf man 
himself, render farm life very agreeable. 


We have spoken of farming in general. We have used the 
term to denote all the agricultural pursuits, or general farming. 
General or diversified farming takes in many things. Raising 
of hay and grain, raising stock, dairying, gardening, caring for 
orchard and vineyard, poultry and bees. Now a person might 
specialize in any one of these branches of general farming, 
although general farming is probably more profitable. For ex- 
ample, a man might grow grain exclusively ; again he may take 
to cattle raising, dairying or poultry raising, depending to a large 
extent on his own inclination. If he decides to specialize in one 
branch he must take into account the locality, for the raising of 
various kinds of grain depends on locality; so too the other 
branches of general farming. Although general farming is the 
more profitable, still specializing in some particular branch can 
likewise be profitably conducted. However, it would require a 
keen insight into specific differences of the various crops and 
various kinds and breeds of cattle, and a fair knowledge of what 
crops would thrive on a certain soil and in a certain region, or 
what cattle would thrive in that locality. Now the deaf by their 
keen perceptive faculty could readily discerti the specific differ- 
ences, especially after a little experience. With the aid of their 
sharp intellects they could easily learn the relation of a certain 
crop to a particular soil or climate, of the cattle to the environ- 
ment. Then we have seen that the deaf can readily pick up farm- 
ing, whether general or particular and become very successful 
But how much more successful will not that deaf man be, who 
has been raised on the farm, where he had the opportunity to 
imbibe into his very flesh and blood the knowledge necessary for 
a farmer? Deaf children raised on the farm see the farm help 
at work, and though the unfortunates cannot speak or hear. still 
they are close observers and store up what they see. As they 
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grow older they are put to light work and begin to put into prac- 
tice what they have observed. By the time they have reached 
the age when they are able to do the regular farm work they have 
enough knowledge to become first class farmers. 





A CONGREGATION OF DEAF-MUTE SISTERS 


A SISTER OF PROVIDENCE, OAKLAND, CAL. 


It is hardly possible to write an account of the unique religious 
order instituted exclusively for deaf and dumb girls—known 
as the Little Sisters of Our Lady of Seven Dolors—without going 
back to the very foundation of the religious community under 
whose care and guidance this congregation is maintained, and 
to the very humble commencement of the now flourishing Insti- 
tution for Deaf and Dumb located on St. Denis Street in Mon- 
treal. 


The Institute of Daughters of Charity, servants of the Poor, 
called Sisters of Providence, was founded in Montreal, Canada, 
in 1843, by Bishop Bourget and Mother Gamelin to exercise the 
works of mercy. 


In 1851 the first deaf and dumb orphan girl was confided to 
Sister Mary Bon Secours of the Sisters of Providence at their 
Institution in Longue Point, the asylum of St. John of God tor 
the insane. The number of deaf-mutes increased to ten, thirty, 
fifty. From the very beginning the Rev. Canon F. X. Tre- 
panier, priest of the diocese of Montreal, became associated with 
the Sisters in the work of visiting families and gathering together 
this class of unfortunate children. Five daughters of the same 
family, the Gadbois family, successively became religious of 
Providence and consecrated their entire lives to the care of the 
deaf and dumb. 

In those days the sign language in Canada was in a very rudi- 
mentary stage. For the purpose of learning the best methods 
in order to awaken the dormant intelligence in the deaf and dumb 
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child the eldest of the Gadbois sisters—Sister Mary Bon Secours 
—and one other religious, traveled for two years in the United 
States, Belgium, France and England, studying the best schools 
of these lands. For the same purpose Father Trepanier went 
abroad, and in 1879 returned to Canada after completing a course 
in the oral method, and introduced articulation of sound in the 
school with the most gratifying results. In 1909 two other Sis- 
ters crossed the seas into Italy—thence to Holland, Belgium, 
France and England to make more advanced studies and to per- 
fect their methods in the difficult art of teaching the deaf and 
dumb. 

Since the foundation of the institution statistics show that 
eight thousand six hundred and fifteen pupils have been admitted, 
of whom about twelve hundred have received the benefits of a 
relatively complete education. 

Mary Olive Mondor was the first deaf-mute to develop a 
religious vocation, and in 1860 applied for admission among the 
Sisters of Providence. Having completed the canonical novitiate 
prescribed by the constitution, after two years she pronounced 
the perpetual vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience under the 
name of Sister Cosmos of Providence. About thirty-five years 
of her religious career were consecrated to the work of the deaf 
and dumb at Rue St. Denis teaching others afflicted like herself. 

In 1878 another young girl possessing the qualities and aptitude 
for religious life was received and persevered, making her re- 
ligious profession in 1880 under the name of Sister Priscilla. 
This Sister of Providence is still engaged in teaching the deaf 
and dumb. Other deaf-mute girls were admitted to novitiate 
classes, but the difficulty of grasping the real meaning of the 
perpetual vows seemed to be a hindrance to their perseverance. 
In order to overcome this obstacle and to give to those who felt 
so attracted the benefit of a life consecrated to God, Canon 
Trepanier worked along lines in harmony with the General 
Superior of Providence. 

_ The General Chapter of 1886 resolved to establish a religious 
congregation of annual vows in favor of tlie young girls of the 
Institution of the Deaf and Dumb. ‘The canonical erection of 
the Congregation of Deaf-Mute Sisters with annual vows under 
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the patronage of Our Lady of Seven Dolors was, for the 
foundresses of the work, the realization of a long cherished 
dream, the fruition of a plant deep-rooted and nurtured at the 
price of great sacrifices. 

In 1886 postulants were received and on April 9, 1888, the 
Feast of Our Lady of Compassion, eight young novices were 
clothed in the holy habit of the new congregation. On the Feast 
of Our Lady of Seven Dolors, the third Sunday in September, 
1890, after completing a novitiate of two and a half years, five 
novices made their religious profession pronouncing the annual 
vows of poverty, chastity and obedience, under the authroity 
of the Superior General. The ceremony of the first profession 
was made very solemn. The Vicar General of Montreal presided, 
and Father Trepanier interpreted the sermon, the questions and 
responses. A great number of reverend clergy and members of 
religious orders were present, as well as the parents and relatives 
of the young religious, and all the former pupils of the institu- 
tion who could possibly do so encouraged their classmates by 
their presence. The new religious were the joy and admiration 
of the less fortunate members of the institution. 

Canon Trepanier’s long-felt desire had fully materialized, his 
work of predilection had been accomplished,—his devotedness 
was immeasurable. He recoiled before no sacrifice, no obstacle, 
when he could promote the interests of the deaf and dumb. His 
entire life, even the time of repose, of vacation, was consecrated 
to their welfare. His name will ever be held in benediction by 
_ the deaf-mutes of Montreal. He was called to his eternal reward 
in February, 1906. 

During the thirty-one years of its existence the novitiate of the 
Congregation of the Little Sisters of Our Lady of Seven Dolors 
has remained open. To-day we count twenty professed religious, 
four novices, and one postulant. The life of a Little Sister of 
Our Lady of Seven Dolors is spent at the Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, teaching in any of the various lines of work 
carried on for the benefit of the pupils. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1918 


The opening meeting of the Seminary Department was held 
in Riordan Hall, Y. M. I., Wednesday morning at 9:30. Prayer 
was said and the meeting called to order. His Grace, the Most 
Rev. Archbishop of San Francisco, read a thoughtful paper on 
“The Message of the Seminary.” 

The Archbishop’s paper gave rise to a most interesting and 
animated discussion, in which the author himself at times took 
part. The speakers expressed admiration for the noble ideals 
of priestly character and training set forth in the paper, but 
laid stress upon different elements in discussing the question of 
how these ideals may be most effectively attained in practice. 

The Rev. E. A. Pace called attention especially to the necessity 
of the parish priest of to-day, as head of a school, having some 
pedagogical training. Rev. J. A. Burns thought the main problem 
resolved itself into the question of how the knowledge and in- 
struction gained in the routine seminary course could be trafs- 
lated into vital power in the discharge of the duties of the 
ministry. Rev. P. J. Healy advocated the continuance of the 
training of young priests after their ordination, in an informal 
way, by their living with older priests by whom they would be 
influenced towards the continuance of their studies and de- 
velopment. 

V. Rev. H. A. Ayrinhac, president of St. Patrick’s Seminary, 
Menlo Park, agreed in general with the suggestion of Dr. Healy. 
Rev. F. W. Howard, Secretary General of the Association, em- 
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phasized the work of the priest on the side of moral instruc- 
tion. Rev. Francis T. Moran discussed the matter from the 
standpoint of a pastor, suggesting the necessity of being patient 
with young priests coming out from the seminary, inasmuch 
as the fruits of seminary training and culture ripen slowly, 
along with growing experience. Father Harig, of Mento Park, 
called attention to the increasing need of priestly vocations. 

Rev. R. J. Cotter, of South Pasadena, suggested that it would 
be helpful to the continued development of the priest’s talents 
if he were placed so as to be able to devote himself to the kind 
of priestly work for which he has most aptitude. 

This discussion was followed by the reading of a paper by 
the V. Rev. P. J. Healy, S. T. D., Department of Divinity, 
of the Catholic University, Washington, D. C., on “Church His- 
tory in the Seminary.” 

Dr. Healy’s paper was discussed at considerable length. 
Among those who took a prominent part in the discussion were 
Rev. A. L. McMahon, O. P., who advocated strongly the neces- 
sity of devoting more attention in the seminary to the study of 
literature and history; Father Blanc, of Menlo Park, who 
pleaded for a better preparation, in these subjects, of candidates 
before their entering the seminary; and Father Harig who 
showed that great progress has been made in adapting the ele- 
ments of the seminary curriculum to modern needs. 


‘SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 2:30 P. M. 


The second session of the Seminary Department was held at 
2:30 Wednesday afternoon. A paper was read by Rev. J. J. 
Doran, S. S., of St. Patrick’s Seminary, Menlo Park, Cal., on 
“The Curriculum of the Preparatory Seminary”. 

A most interesting discussion followed, in which a number 
of delegates took part, among whom may be mentioned Very 
Rev. Kilian Heid, O. S. B., rector of St. John’s College and 
‘Seminary, Collegeville, Minn., Rev. Richard J. Cotter, South 
Pasadena, Cal., and Father Blanc of St. Patrick’s Seminary, 
Menlo Park. 
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It was the conviction of all who attended the Seminary De- 
partment sessions that much good was wrought by the admirable 
and eloquent papers presented, and by the valuable discussions 
thus brought out. The Department is especially grateful to His 
Grace, Archbishop Hanna, for his close and paternal interest 
in these sessions. 








PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 





THE MESSAGE OF THE SEMINARY 


MOST REVEREND EDWARD HANNA, D. D., ARCHBISHOP OF SAN 
FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


I am asked to place before you the message that must go 
out to the world from this solemn conclave in behalf of the 
schools where we train men for leadership in the flock of Christ. 
We have a message, and our seminaries have a mighty mission 
to the children of America, — yea more, the message which goes 
forth from our seminaries is so absolutely vital to the religious 
life, so absolutely vital to the civic life of our nation, that if: 
men heed it not there will be no stability in those great national 
ideals upon which our future must always rest. 

Men who read history aright, must always recognize that 
Christ is the dominant figure in the world’s story, and men must 
also allow that in fulfillment of prophecy the seed of Abraham 
has been multiplied “e’en as the stars of Heaven,” that the 
“nations walk in Christ’s light, and kings in the splendor of His 
rising,” that He literally “rules from sea to sea.” Men must 
recognize that against His Church the gates of hell have not 
prevailed, and that amid all the convulsions and changes of 
the world, Peter commands to-day from the height of Rome’s 
seven hills, vaster in His rule of peace, than Rome of old in 
her rule of arms. Men must recognize that in God’s providential 
care of His Church the sacerdotal order is essentially bound 
up with the cause of Christ, with the very existence of His 
Church, and if the work of Christ is to continue there must be 
priests — priests equal to the task given of old to the apostles, 
of “teaching all nations,” and bringing every soul unto the - 
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obedience of Christ; and men must finally recognize that only 
priests sent by Christ can give to men that wisdom and that 
strengthening grace which are necessary for the healing and 
for the permanence of the nation. 

We come then, not “in the persuasive words of human wis- 
dom,” we come not in wealth nor in power, but in virtue of a 
commission from Him, Who must rule, and of Whose Kingdom 
there can be no end. We come in an evil day when the “Kings 
of earth have arisen up against the Lord and against His Christ.” 
What then is our task, and how may we hope to accomplish 
the work given us of God? We are passing through a revolution 
vaster far than the great French upheaval; we are passing 
through a revolution that is the real outcome of that great 
French denial, as the French denial was the outcome of the 
reformation. For a century men have been attacking not only 
the ascendancy of Christ and of His Church, but they have been 
assaulting the very foundation of belief in the supernatural, of 
hope, yea of morality itself. “Verily have the Kings of earth 
risen up against the Lord.” These kings of earth have been 
gifted by God with rare understanding ; they have been schooled 
to the highest culture; ‘they have investigated with scientific ac- 
-curacy and with patient determination; they have made nature’s 
forces do their bidding; they have talked loudly of the rights 
of men; they have promised a new liberty ; they have proclaimed 
the rule of the people as the coming of a new era, and they 
have declared that Christianity has had its day, and Christ and 
His rule must pass. Under their direction would come progress, 
liberty, brotherhood ; yea, and abiding peace. 

Those who read the signs of the times wondered at the bold 
assertions, for liberty never seemed in greater jeopardy; all 
restraint has been cast off, and crime and crime’s results have 
appeared on all sides. Corruption seemed eating at the very 
vitals of our public life, and the men who in their foolishness 
imagined themselves kings were indeed only tools and only 
slaves. 

Then in a single night a foolish world lulled to sleep by vain 
promises awakened to the horrors of a war greater than the 
world has known for centuries. For progress there is a return 
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to savagery; for liberty there is martial law; for brotherhood 
there is the deepest race-hatred; for peace there is the roar of 
cannon and the clash of arms. From East to West all Europe 
is filled with soldiers whose numbers are untold; the millions 
of Asia are stirring from their long sleep, and in “their rising 
no man can tell their power”; and we, entering this mighty war 
with purified ideals, have become the mightiest factor in this 
mightiest of revolutions. Though our ideals have been purified 
and exalted we must admit that before the conflict the old 
religious ideals that swayed our fathers were fast losing hold; 
ideals of the sacredness of family life, ideals of sacrifice for 
the common cause, ideals of high personal honor; ideals of 
the place and of the obligations of wealth; ideals of man’s duty 
to the State and to the nation; ideals of subjection to God; and 
stranger than all, though our condition would have warned us 
that we were not all-sufficient, we boasted that we had within 
ourselves all that was needed for the curing of our ills, and our 
restoration to our former glory. 

But for the moment men are aroused up to the greatness of 
the danger, and finding little hope in the arms in which they 
trusted, are asking whither they may turn? As they look up 
they see the figure of Christ on the summit of the ages; as they 
turn the pages of history, they remember that He conquered the 
might of Rome, was more forceful than Greece’s stately wisdom ; 
they recall that through His Church He saved Europe from the 
domination of the Moslem; they know that through this same 
Church He preserved to the world its remnant of liberty and 
of culture; they are not ignorant that the reformation passed, 
leaving Christ’s cause still triumphant, nor do they deny that 
in spite of a century of opposition, the position of Christ is as 
strong to-day as at any time since the Middle Ages; they finally 
see that the guarantee of the world’s liberties depends upon a 
right reckoning with the dignity of man, and a right subjection 
of men to law and to discipline, and they understand that in the 
doctrine of Christ, man’s dignity is safeguarded while his weak- 
ness is strengthened, and moreover his nature disciplined, not 
only by a wise moral direction, but by communication of gracé 
and power. 
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While the world thus unwilling mayhap, acknowledges the 
power of Christ, while truth, never dominant in the world, has 
a new hold on man, surely this is our hour; surely this is our 
time for greater effort, greater hopes, greater beginnings. Are 
we equal to our task? For unto us was the truth committed. 
We are the leaders in the great army of Jesus Christ; we are 
the watchmen that tell of the night; we are the rulers in God’s 
kingdom on earth; “the lips of the priest hold wisdom,” and 
the people “seek the law from his mouth.” We are Christ- 
bearers to the world; we are the strength of the Church; we 
are her glory and if we are faithful to our ideal, Christ must 
reign in the hearts of men. 

But how must we accomplish our task? It is when we feel 
the weight of the great burden which rests upon us that we 
turn to you, to whom has been given the care of our seminaries, 
for in the traditional way of the Church you must send forth 
the captains that will lead the armies of the Lord of Hosts. 

In this gathering it were useless to speak of the dignity of 
the priesthood, to recall to your minds that the priest offers the 
sacrifice once offered on the Holy Rood, that the grace of the 
Precious Blood flows through him to men, that the deposit of 
truth is on his lips, that he goes about “doing good and healing 
those oppressed by the evil one;” that he is “another Christ,” a 
“light unto the world,” and salvation to the children of men. It 
is also without purpose to tell you that priestly dignity brings 
mighty responsibility, and that this responsibility is measured 
by the value of immortal souls, made in God’s image, redeemed 
in the blood of the Man God, born to a mighty inheritance in 
Christ, an inheritance of faith, of truth, of hope, of love here, 
and of the blessed vision that makes men happy hereafter. But 
it may not be out of place to speak of the qualities of mind 
and of heart necessary for him who is clothed with the sublime 
dignity and burdened by the mighty responsibility of the priest- 
hood of the new covenant, and who must go forth, even as the dis- 
ciples of Christ went forth, to bring back to Christ a world 
tired of the higher things, a selfish world, a world that counts 
achievement in treasure, in pleasure, in gold. It will be well to 
tell the kind and temper of man you must bring up in your 
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seminaries, that he may be an apostle of Christ to bring this 
land of ours to a realization of its great need, to lead it back 
to the old paths, to turn our people from the things that pass 
quickly, from all-devouring commerce and gain, from - low 
political ideals, from false theories of education, from soul 
destruction, from soul-destroying pleasure, from pride and boast- 
ing, to Christ and to His teaching, which alone can save it from 
ruin and from destruction. 

Because the Church is the continued life of Jesus Christ, the 
priest has been termed in ancient tradition “another Christ.” In 
studying the character of Christ as told in the gospel story, we 
mark in Him distinct traits of mind, of heart and of character. 
In His moral teaching, in the words that fell from His lips, we 
discern a peculiar simplicity joined with singular depth and won- 
drous elevation. While the rudest may understand His words, 
they at the same time sound the deepest places of human ex- 
perience, and lift us above the common things of life to the higher 
things of the soul. “Blessed are the poor for theirs is the 
kingdom of Heaven.” “Blessed are the meek for they shall 
possess the land.” “My yoke is sweet, My burden light, you 
will find rest for your soul.”’ 

This sublimity of intelligence has marked Him as unique 
through all the ages; for though the words of other wise men 
‘ are treasured, and rightly so, they have not the simple elevation 
of the words of Christ; they appeal not as pure truth, nor have 
they been able, like the wisdom of Christ, to be valid to all the 
ages, and at each new crisis of the world to be equal to the 
great work of human regeneration. But the men of supreme 
intelligence in history have not been men touched by human 
misery; have not shown great sympathy nor great tenderness 
of heart. Not so Christ, Who shows forth, as no one else does, 
that true love is kind. He was kind to the old, and kind to the - 
young — “Suffer little children to come unto Me, and forbid 
them not.” He was kind to the rich, to whom He told the truth, 
and kind to the poor whom He helped by word and by example, 
— ’’Blessed are the poor for theirs is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 
He was kind to the sick and kind to the well — “When evening 
was come they brought to him all troubled with divers diseases, 
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and laying hands on them He cured them and sent them away.” 
He was kind to the outcast and to the sinner who had fallen out 
of life’s ways. “Did no one remain to condemn thee?” “No 
one, Lord’. “Then neither do I. Go in peace and sin no more.” 
Yea, when the film of death was drawing over His eyes He saw 
fitness for paradise in the man at His side who had been a mur- 
derer and a thief. However, the great test of manhood is not 
intelligence alone, not sympathy alone, but intelligence and sym- 
pathy joined with dignity, with poise, with strength, with power 
under control, with passionate enthusiasm for the right, all these 
allied with great diffidence in self, great humility; in these 
things Christ is the supreme figure of all history. When all 
was trouble how calm He was — “Oh ye of little faith.” When 
they threatened His life, how quiet and dignified He ever 
remained! When they robbed Him of His honor He was 
silent. When they beat Him with rods He uttered no com- 
plaint, — “He was led as a lamb to the slaughter, and He opened 
not His mouth.” And yet though He was meek and humble 
of heart, how strong ever was His assertion of His great dignity 
as Messiah —as Son of God. “Art Thou a King?” “Thou 
sayest it.” “Verily I am, and you will see the Son of man com- 
ing in the clouds with great power and great majesty.” It is 
this strength, touched by sympathy and intelligence, that has en- 
shrined His name in the hearts of men through all the centuries ; 
has made Him a thousand times more living since His death; 
has placed Him as the cornerstone of humanity, so that He may 
not be removed from the City of God as it rises through the 
ages, without disturbing the very foundations of this world’s 
life. 

It is men after this model that the seminaries must send forth 
to the conquest of the world. As teachers they must have the 
wisdom of Christ; as offerers of sacrifice they must be holy; 
as rulers they must be kind, dignified and strong. There must 
be wisdom, there must be knowledge. St. Augustine, who was 
our profoundest doctor has said, “Without knowledge, it is not 
possible to have the virtues which make life holy,” and the gentle 
Francis of Sales stoutly asserts that “ignorance in a priest is 
more dreaded than sin, because it does not merely lead to his 
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own ruin, but dishonors and degrades the priestly character.” 
In the crucial time of the reformation when ignorance was 
largely the cause of trouble, Ignatius and those wisely zealous 
for Christ, said that the institution of the seminary was the way 
to true reform, and the aim of the Church has been ever since 
to create through the seminaries a priesthood in which the high- 
est culture of mind, the deepest knowledge of the doctrine of 
Christ, are joined with that discipline which makes for strength 
of character, tenderness of heart, holiness of life. I need not say 
to those who hear my words that this education embraces a per- 
fect knowledge of our mother tongue, the instrument through 
which we tell our story of Christ. I need not say that this educa- 
tion includes a knowledge of those languages in which are en- 
shrined the treasures of the wisdom of other and of better days. 
I need not tell that this education demands the culture which 
comes of a sound philosophy without which men cannot think 
aright’ nor defend God-given truth. I need not tell you that 
this education means a knowledge of the whole counsel of 
Christ, a knowledge of the problems that vex our day and our 
generation, and above all things, a knowledge of the manner in 
which the wisdom of Christ, as taught in the tradition of the 
Church, must be applied to the solution of these problems; and 
finally I need not suggest that this education means above all 
e'se teachers, — teachers who know and feel that their place 
is truly the most responsible in the life of the Church; 

Teachers who understand that in dignity none can with them 
compare ; 

Teachers who keep the method and the life of Christ burned 
into their very souls; 

Teachers who teach with an authority that comes from God 
Himself ; 

Teachers who are in touch with the life of the world around 
them ; 

Teachers who make their lectures living, burning, leaping 
things, instinct with life; 

Teachers who know and who feel that every bit of knowledge 

they give to their hearers ought to result in action, in life, in 

love; 
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Teachers whose minds are big enough to grasp a world and 
all its needs, and to apply to those needs the wisdom of Christ 
that will answer the world’s doubts and give light where all was 
darkness. 

And finally I venture to say to those assembled here, that 
these teachers after they have been found humble and pure and 
strong, must be trained in the best schools of this world, thar 
neither time nor treasure must be spared, so that they may be. 
wanting in naught that is best, naught that is necessary for their 
life’s calling. The seminary then must open the mind, refine it, 
fill it with knowledge of Christ. The seminary must give to its 
students mastery over the knowledge they possess, and power 
to apply this knowledge to the world’s needs. The seminary 
must give exactness, address, yes, and eloquent expression. 


But I would be false to my mission to-day did I not lay even 
more stress on imitating Christ in sympathy, in self-sacrifice, in 
zeal, and in strength. The work of Christ in our land is always 
the work of education, particularly the education of the young, 
who are the hope of the coming generation. Like Christ the 
priest must “suffer little children to come unto him.” The work 
of Christ in our land of plenty is, strange to say, the defense of 
the poor: poor himself, the priest must know the value of 
poverty in order to help those who struggle on, and who find 
life’s burden too hard to bear; and this sympathy with the poor 
will stimulate a desire for a knowledge of the social remedy 
given in the Gospel and so needed in our time. The work of 
the Church in this land is with the rich who give us of their 
treasure for the upbuilding of the Kingdom of God; and the 
priest must have courage to tell the rich and the powerful the 
right use of the wealth of which they are only the stewards. 
The work of the priest in this land is with the outcast and with 
the sinner, in whom he must see the image of God and the 
blood of Christ. The work of the priest in this land is in be- 
half of the thousands who are outside the fold, and to these 
he must make appeal, not only by his knowledge, but by his 
dignity, his kindliness, his forgetfulness of self, his immolation 
on the altar of Christ. In these days when men hate us and 
would persecute us for Christ’s sake, we must know the power 
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of silence, the strength of a kindly word. In these days when 
men speak falsely of us and take our honor, we must bear all 
for Him Who for us became an outcast. In these days when 
men are fearsome to speak the truth, we must boldly announce 
the way of God. We must live for the truth, and if necessary 
for the truth we must calmly die. In these days when the world 
needs Christ’s message — as it has not needed it for centuries — 
we must surrender ourself unreservedly, irrevocably, to the 
service of truth; we must sunder all ties; we must have no 
aspirations beyond the service of Christ, and like the Master, 
we must be consumed with zeal for the will of the Father — 
the salvation of man. In a word, we must give all if we would 
have all. 

In the seminary this means master teachers in the school of 
Christ; it means men who have consecrated themselves without 
reserve; it means men who ponder by day and by night the life 
of Christ, and who by law of association have become Christ- 
like. It means men who daily say with St. Paul “I live, not I, 
but Christ lives in me.’’ Finally, this means, in the selection of 
our aspirants to the priesthood, the cleanness of life, the sacrifice 
of self, and the strength of love and of purpose which are neces- 
sary ere men may be moulded unto the fullness of the age of 
Christ. 

We have then a message, a saving message, a necessary mes- 
sage for the world. In the seminary men must be trained to 
bear this message to those who sit ever in the shadow of death. 
This training means the highest culture of our spirit, a deep 
knowledge of the law of Christ, the application of this law to 
the needs of the world to-day. This training means great teach- 
ers who will mould those who grow unto the hope of the Church 
into men of knowledge, of dignity, of strength, of poise, of 
humility ; into men of forgetfulness of self; into men in whom 
the love of Christ will pervade their every action; into men 
whose consecration of life to Christ is supreme. 

Am I asking more than our task demands? Dare you say 
" the ideal is impossible of attainment? Why not rather have faith 
in the sublime destiny that awaits us in this land of promise? 
Why not feel that if the proper enthusiasm were enkindled all 
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would be easy? Why not know that this is our hour if we 
are only true to our high calling? Why not try to appreciate 
that we have a people eager for the truth if the truth be placed 
before them aright? Why not be big enough to answer to our 
brother’s needs? Why are we of a coming generation not equal 
to the men who, out of seeming nothing, builded magnificently 
in the days just passed—builded magnificent seminaries in 
Baltimore, in Philadelphia, in Cincinnati, in Boston, in Mil- 
waukee, in New York, in St. Paul, and I say, with becoming 
modesty, in Rochester and in San Francisco. 

Thus it is that we face the future with a confidence that is 
full of joyous hope. We know indeed our task, and we know 
Him in Whom we have put our trust. We know how great a 
burden has been put upon us and how necessary we are in God’s 
design for the weal of the nation, and weak though we be, and 
humble, we feel ever that “underneath are the everlasting arms.” 
We know we are the few, and we know that those who trust 
us not are the many, the rich, the powerful, the cultured of 
earth; but not in numbers, not in riches, not in power, do we 
place our hope of success, but in the truth which must ever 
triumph; in the traditions that have stood the test of the years, 
and in the zeal and in the courage of undaunted men who have 
given all to follow Christ. Dare I not then foretell that here, 
on the very rim of our world, and elsewhere in our favored 
land, we shall rear a temple on the top of God’s mountain, to 
which all may come for light, for strength and for hope,—a 
temple worthy of our fathers who fought the good fight and 
have gone before, worthy of this land of magnificent promise, 
worthy of the Church that has been a mother to the ages, 
worthy of the priesthood which is the Church’s glory, and 
worthy of Christ, who in His priests must live, must triumph, 
must conquer! 

DISCUSSION 

Very Rev. Epwarp A. Pace, Pu. D., Catholic University of America. 
Washington, D. C.: In opening the discussion of this subject, [ desire 
first of all to express our appreciation of the honor which His Grace 
has conferred on us by taking an active part in our proceedings, and to 
thank him for the inspiration which he has given to us and to all who 
are engaged in the important task of educating our clergy. 
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Among the many suggestions which his paper offers there is one which 
seems to me of special interest both to the members of this Department 
and to the entire Association. His Grace has pointed out that the priest, 
in virtue of his office, is a teacher. This means primarily that he has 
to preach the word of God and to instruct his people in all that per- 
tains to religion. He must therefore possess the knowledge of the faith, 
or, as we would say, the content; and this is given him in the seminary 
course. But he should also be prepared to present the truth in such a 
way as to meet the needs and capacity of his hearers. In accordance 
with the principle of adaptation, he must translate the terms and 
formulas of theology into language that will not only convey a meaning 
to the people but will also bring that meaning into vital relation with 
their experience, their ordinary knowledge and their everyday manner 
of thinking. 

Now the people are educated in schools that apply, as thoroughly as 
possible, the most carefully devised methods of teaching. As can be seen 
from the records of this Association, our teachers are eager to profit 
by every improvement in method based on sound principle. The secular 
subjects have had the advantage as regards the way of teaching them; 
but religion also is beginning to share the benefit. of rational method. 
For it is plain that if the method employed in teaching religion is dif- 
ferent, in principle and application, from the methods by which the other 
school subjects are taught, the knowledge of religion would at best remain 
apart from other kinds of knowledge, and would have little or no influ- 
ence on motive, decision or conduct in everyday life. It was therefore 
necessary not only to correlate religious truth with all other truth 
but, especially, to apply the same methods throughout— i. e., for all 
subjects. 

Much, obviously, would be gained if the identity of method were 
extended to the pulpit. The sermon would then continue, on a higher 
plane, the instruction received in school. It would take advantage of 
the habit of thought and of the manifold association of ideas which the 
earlier instruction develops. Like the preaching of Christ, it would 
transfuse ordinary experience with supernatural meanings and make even 
commonplace objects the bearers of a spiritual lesson. It would continue 
not only the work of the school, but in spirit, principle and method, the 
Gospel itself. 

I am aware that the seminary has a great task to perform in equipping 
its students with the essentials of philosophy and theology; how great 
the task is the Archbishop has made remarkably clear. But, as he has 
also suggested, the student should be prepared to make use of his knowl- 
edge; and I see no other way so well adapted to this end as a training 
in the principles and methods of education. We require this training of 
those who are to teach the things pertaining to human affairs and” 
worldly success. Is it wise to depend upon untrained ability for impart- 
ing the knowledge of the highest truth? 
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As a matter of fact, the seminarian must look forward to the time 
when he will come into contact with educational methods. Sooner or 
later he will meet the teachers and pupils of the parish school; his 
advice and cooperation will be asked. He will have ample opportunity 
to observe, to pass upon the merits of text-books, to suggest improve- 
ments in method, curriculum and administration. No field of priestly 
activity could be more practical or give more effectual means of knowing 
his people. And he will profit by the opportunity just in proportion to 
his acquaintance with the science and art of teaching. He will be help- 
ful according as he is able to understand the problems of the school and 
to solve them for teachers who have studied both the theory and practice 
of education. 

From this point of view, it is plain that the seminary can enhance 
its usefulness in large measure by training its students to teach. They 
ought to be familiar at least with the basic principles and the general 
methods of education. Otherwise, it is hard to see how they will use 
to the best effect the knowledge which they have acquired through years 
of study. 





CHURCH HISTORY IN THE SEMINARY 


VERY REV. PATRICK J. HEALY, S.T.D., THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


It was a great pleasure to me to accept the invitation of His 
Grace, Archbishop Hanna, to appear before this Department 
to speak on the subject of “Church History in the Seminary.” 
If what I say should appear to be a plea for Church history, 
or an exhortation that it should receive more attention at the 
hands of seminary teachers, and a larger place in the seminary 
curriculum, I do not wish to be understood as desiring to in- 
crease the tasks of the heavily-burdened seminary students, or 
as criticizing the work which has been done in building up the 
courses of history in the seminaries and the methods which 
are in vogue. I aim merely at calling attention to the place 
which history holds in the world of thought, the place of pre- 
eminence which Church history ought to hold, and the new field 
of opportunity which opens to priests who are conversant with 
the scope of history and fortified with its wisdom. 
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For students of the ecclesiastical sciences the need of historical 
training is beyond question. The religion of which they are the 
ministers, and which they are called on to expound to a world 
bewildered by prophets and preachers of other creeds, is itself 
the central fact of all history. The complicated skein of events 
which makes up ancient history finds its explanation in the In- 
carnation of Christ, and all that men have done and suffered 
since then has been colored or moulded by Christian thought and 
aspiration. 

In addition to the fact that universal history is so largely 
Christian history, the traditions of the Church and its needs in 
ages gone by have been a main factor in raising history to the 
place of authority which it holds as a science to-day. From 
Christianity came the ideas of unity,in history and philosophy 
of history which dominate the purposes and aims of all modern 
historiography. It was from the historians in the early Church 
that Europe received its ideas of the poetical workings of God’s 
Providence in the affairs of mankind, which became the goal 
of all mediaeval, social and political history. To Catholic his- 
torians of a later age belong those developments which consti- 
tute the technique and methods of historical science of the pres- 
ent. Thus, because of the religion of which they are the author- 
ized teachers and because of the noble record of tradition and 
achievement which lies behind them, Catholic students may rea- 
sonably look on the subject of history as their special province. 
On the other hand, because of the needs of the period in which 
we live, the Catholic student in the interest of his ministry is 
forced to acquire a close acquaintance with this science. 

Since the middle of the eighteenth century all thought has 
been undergoing a process of secularization. In philosophy and 
science alike the drift has been away from the supernatural to 
the natural, from revelation to reason, and though philosophy 
and science pursued different courses, their final message to 
humanity in our days was agnosticism and materialism. 

Science paid to history the compliment of appropriating the 
method, and by seizing on historical technique scientists gave 
expression to their conviction of the validity of historical stand- 
ards. It thus appears that history is to-day the common meeting 
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place of all branches of study and investigation. There it is 
that the conclusions of investigators in widely different branches 
of research are placed on the scales. Hence, it is not surprising 
that we find the seamless coat of history cut up among psychol- 
ogists, economists, biologists, political philosophers and sociolo- 
gists, and that appropriating as they do each for his own service 
the phenomena of human history, the need for a general state- 
ment of the nature and purposes of history, and the need for 
a new synthesis become so obvious. It stands to reason, there- 
fore, that no branch of study can be considered to have had 
adequate preparation if the history of the subject is neglected, 
and that if all the sciences are ready to offer theories of life and 
conduct the Catholic student needs to be aroused. 

Theology no less than science has been brought within the 
scope of historical investigation, and for the Catholic theologian 
history has become in a marked degree the connecting link with 
the thought of the present. It is not a matter of choice for the 
defender of Christianity at the present time to meet his advers- 
aries in the field of history. They have the ear of the world 
and from the vantage point of history they proclaim themselves 
the interpreters of the old order and the prophets of the new. 
All the sciences submit their claims to the test of history, another 
demand that theology should do the same. The obligation, there- 
fore, rests on all who see in Christianity the sure hope of salva- 
tion for the world, to fit themselves to deal with world-problems 
in the spirit and according to the needs of the time, that is, from 
the standpoint of sound and scientific history. 

The equipment in historical science and historical knowledge 
which every priest may justly claim as his due, should commence 
in the seminary. There it is he should be made to see the rela- 
tion between history and the other branches of ecclesiastical sci- 
ence. He should learn how one supplements the other, and that 
though the victories of the Church over error and heresy are 
frequently embodied in a curt, theological formula, back of this 
formula there lies a world of strife and bitter conflict, that unto 
it have been consecrated the thought and trials of zealous work- 
ers and scholars. Which of us can remember from the pages of 
a dogmatic treatise all the special propositions into which the 
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errors of Arius were cast; but which of us could forget them, if 
we were made to see that the Arian controversy was similar in its 
main issues to the struggle among the nations which is going 
on to-day? And on the other hand, who can say that any text- 
book of history can give him the thorough knowledge of this 
same controversy, of its terminology and its purpose which he 
can derive from a Manual of Dogmatic Theology. 

The moralist concerns himself at times with the great social 
crisis of the present, with the war of the classes, with capital and 
labor. How can he understand the full significance of the Catho- 
lic position, of its tenacious adherence to certain fundamental 
principles of moral justice, if he does not know that those same 
principles have stood the test of innumerable conflicts in times 
gone by? The canonist and the apologist are called on to de- 
clare the Catholic position on the subject for which the world 
is now drenched in blood, the simple, or apparently simple, sub- 
ject of finding a definition of the State. How can they do so 
if they are unacquainted with the mature thought that lies be- 
hind the conciliar movement and similar movements in the his- 
tory of the Church? The Scripture question long ago passed out 
of the hands of the exegetes and into those of the historian and 
the critic, and it is the glory of Christian historians and critics 
to have defeated the efforts of those who sought to steal away 
this Ark of the Covenant from true believers. 

Theology, dogmatic and moral, law and liturgy, are the Church 
itself energizing the faithful, but these sciences had to become 
lifeless, unless they are presented as living realities, that is, in 
their historical setting. How this can be accomplished in the 
seminary without introducing material changes into the curricu- 
lum is a subject worthy of consideration and discussion. 

Perhaps the first and most necessary step in this direction 
would be to adopt some uniform standard by giving to history in 
all seminaries the place in the curriculum which it deserves, by 
insisting that it should stand on an equal footing with other 
branches of ecclesiastical science. Such a suggestion may appear 
to be needless, because as a matter of fact no ecclesiastical science 
can be said to have had adequate preparation if its historical side 
is neglected. Results, however, show that in many cases students 
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naturally attach to historical science the importance which it re- 
ceives in their course of studies, and frequently come to look 
on it as a necessary evil. 

Another step in the same direction would be the establishment 
of some minimum requirement as representing the result of four 
or six years of study. Too often the methods in some seminaries 
seem to have no relation to the previous preparation of the stu- 
dent and very little bearing on his final formation. In many 
cases fundamentals seem to be entirely neglected. The course 
in Church history seems to have no definite goal, and many pro- 
fessors in the seminary attempt.to do work which can be done 
only in a university, with the result that when their students do 
come to the university they have received no university training 
nor any equipment for it. It might be well to decide whether 
the seminary is the place for research work. Experience shows 
that few if any seminaries have the necessary resources for such 
work, and few if any students are so gifted as to be able to carry 
on elementary and advanced work at the same time. 

It may, perhaps, be no exaggeration to say that no theological 
training can be satisfactory, unless due insistence is placed on 
the necessity of historical studies. The past does not easily ren- 
der up its secrets. There are many who seek to penetrate its 
arcana. When approached in the spirit of reverence and the 
spirit of sacrifice which it demands, history has a rich reward 
for its votaries. This is especially true of ecclesiastical history. 
There it is that the drama of human existence has had its noblest 
setting; there it is that the epic of human existence does not 
end in tragedy ; there is is that the earnest worker, burdened with 
the cares of the present, will find the fountain of perpetual youth; 
there it is that he will find himself as one with the other earnest 
workers, who have helped humanity along the path of progress, 
who have translated truth into action, and Christian thought and 
conduct into Christian institutions. 











THE CURRICULUM OF THE PREPARATORY 
SEMINARY 


REVEREND JOHN J. DORAN, ST. PATRICK’S SEMINARY, 
MENLO PARK, CAL. 


In studying the curriculum of the preparatory seminary it 
is important to bear in mind the specific object of such a train- 
ing. The students must receive the mental discipline that will 
fit them for their exalted position in life, but the more immediate 
end of the course is the proper preparation of the mind to take 
up with profit the branches of the seminary proper. This ob- 
jective point then becomes the guiding light and the directive 
principle of the ecclesiastical college and enables the faculty 
to draw up a program of studies that will bring about the re- 
quired result. 

This paper is based on the curriculum followed out by the 
preparatory seminary of the archdiocese of San Francisco, one 
which has during many years borne good results at St. Charles 
College in Maryland. Moreover, it incorporates the spirit of 
the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore which treated the sub- 
ject in detail in its Acta et Decreta — Titulus V. De Clericorum 
Educatione et Instructione. 

To the mind of these American Bishops the preparatory 
seminary must impart first a general culture, and secondly pre- 
pare the students for the higher branches of the seminary. To 
accomplish this purpose, they decided on a six years’ course. 


GENERAL CULTURE 


The tendency of our country is to specialize even in the upper 
classes of the grammar grades. The value of education is meas- 
ured by practicability or by the power to fit the child from the 
moment of its graduation for a technical position in life. In 
other words, dollars and cents form the standard, and the sup- 
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porters of this view will not concede any value to an education 
that does not maintain this point of view as its sole aim. Apart 
from cases of exceptional talent however, such vocational train- 
ing will fit the students merely for the ordinary positions in life; 
specialized knowledge to be eminently practical must rest on 
the broad basis of general culture which begets large and liberal 
views. This is particularly true of the priest who occupies the 
position of guide and teacher, and his special knowledge of ec- 
clesiastical branches will receive an increase of practical value 
from the general culture which preceded them. Consequently 
the curriculum of the preparatory seminary was arranged and 
adapted to produce this very result. According to received 
traditions the ancient classics contribute directly to this end. 
Hence Latin and Greek form two of the chief studies of the 
preparatory seminary. Once the student has acquired the 
fundamentals of these languages, he is ready to profit by their 
refining influence. Intensive study should not be slighted be- 
cause the pupil must grasp the full meaning of the words, and 
the structure of the sentences, before proceeding further. But 
to impart culture the extensive study of these languages must 
be insisted on. The classics must be studied not merely with 
the end of enabling the students to seize the literal meaning of 
the works, but rather with the object of appreciating the beauty 
that arises from unity of structure and harmony of literary 
form. This important end we strive to keep ever in mind in 
the preparatory seminary so that the students during their classi- 
cal courses may read in this sense the best works of the 
Latin and the Greek classicists. Such a study loses in the 
main its form of drudgery and becomes a pleasure which, it is 
hoped, will -be continued by the priests in the active ministry. 
Naturally English occupies a prominent part in our curricu- 
lum. Apart from its important contribution to culture, it be- 
comes the means by which the priest as a rule will convey his 
knowledge to the people. His grasp on the special subjects of 
fis calling may be firm, but unless he is able to express himself 
in a clear, forcible and interesting manner, much of his influence 
will be impaired. In the preparatory seminary great attention 
is given to the study of English, The full course makes provi- 
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sions to impart to the student the technical knowledge of the 
sentence, the paragraph and the complete composition both in 
prose and in poetry. The underlying principles are first studied 
in models and then applied by the students to original forms. 
On the ground that practice makes perfect the students of 
the four upper classes are required to write each week three 
paragraphs developed from assigned topic sentences, and one 
composition bearing on the matter under discussion in class. 
These, the professors correct in detail and the students rewrite 
the themes and compositions according to suggestions on the 
paper. 

The English classics come in for special study, and through- 
out the course the students have a chance to read critically some 
of the works of the best authors. Comments are made to bring 
out the literary value of the work, and the criticism of the 
students is encouraged. Besides, the text-book of English litera- 
ture is not made to consist of a meaningless study of mere 
names and dates, but short extracts of each author receive due 
attention with the object of pointing out his literary qualities. 
This seems the only rational way of rendering the study of 
English literature directive and suggestive. Moreover, extracts 
of the English classics both in prose and poetry are assigned as 
memory work in all the classes, so that the pupils may acquire 
a standard for judging whether their composition or that of 
others, has the true idiomatic and cultured ring of literature. 

Great stress is laid on public reading which to-day seems 
almost a lost art. Throughout the six years a systematic course 
is given, which embraces vocalization, articulation, emphasis, 
modulation and phrasing. In the first and second year reading 
occupies two one-hour periods each week. Besides, a certain 
portion of the elocution class is devoted to public reading, whilst 
the daily spiritual reading and the reading in the refectory 
offer many opportunities to the older students to become 
proficient in this important branch. In addition to public read- 
ing elocution receives due attention in the four upper classes. 
While but one period of an hour is devoted to this branch the 
students receive private instruction as a preparation for their 
appearance in class, and this personal direction more than makes 
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up for the smalll numbers of classes in the semesters. We aim 
to train the students to become strong and forceful speakers 
with none of the artificial tones and mannerisms of some of our 
modern speakers. In the debating class held once a week, the 
students have the opportunity of further practice in public 
speaking and the chance to apply the principles taught in the 
class of elocution. 

Two one-hour periods each week are assigned to the study 
of French taught by the direct method so as to impart to the 
students not only the culture of this language, but also to enable 
them to put it to profit in the ministry either by placing within 
their reach a vast and rich literary domain, or by making it pos- 
sible for them to carry on a conversation, and to hear confes- 
sions in French. 

The program of studies is so arranged that the students’ minds 
are broadened by a complete and systematic study of ancient, 
mediaeval and modern history. Reasonable stress is laid on the 
philosophy of history and on the actual conditions of our times, 
so that the students acquire the proper attitude of mind to judge 
prudently of historical events and to distinguish between cause 
and occasion at the basis of them. 


PREPARATION FOR THE SEMINARY 


Now if general culture forms one of the ends of the training 
in the preparatory seminary, the direct preparation of the mind 
for the higher branches of the seminary is no less the other. To 
acquire a satisfactory hold on the natural sciences and on 
scholastic philosophy which forms a working basis for theology, 
power of attention must be secured, the mind trained to observe 
closely, to remark similarity and differences, to classify, to gen- 
eralize, to conclude with caution and always, when possible, to 
verify. This happy result follows from an adequate course in 
mathematics which should occupy a reasonable amount of time 
in the schedule. More periods should be assigned to this im- 
portant branch, but the present curriculum is so charged that it 
is hardly possible to do so. 

The systematic study of the languages tends also to this end. 
From the start the students are made to analyze and parse the 
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sentences of the text, so as to account for the structure and for 
the logical relations that exist among the various parts. Rules of 
syntax must be fully explained and no correction is admitted 
without its accompanying reason. Moreover paragraphs, as well 
as whole compositions of description, narration, exposition and 
argument are studied from an analytical and synthetical point 
of view. Thus the students acquire the facility of distinguish- 
ing between the central thought and its development, and in their 
own compositions of observing the fundamental qualities of 
unity, coherence and emphasis. In the rhetoric class particu- 
larly the students master the principles of sound argumentation 
which permits them to follow out a close chain of reasoning 
and to embody the same in their weekly compositions. To in- 
crease their facility in this matter, a class of public debating 
has been established, in which the students are trained to reason 
with rapidity and accuracy and to be on the alert against 
sophisms of every character. Arguments from newspapers and 
periodicals are frequently employed as subject-matter for debates, 
thus introducing an element of interest into the class. 

The imagination also comes in turn for its rational development 
in the class of poetry which embraces a systematic study of the 
poets and a number of exercises of original composition as an 
application of the principles. All this serves the students in 
good stead in the class of homiletics which requires a working 
knowledge of reasoning and the judicious use of the imagination. 
In the study of Greek we bear in mind the practical use which 
this language is put to in the seminary, and we consequently 
aim to give the students that knowledge of the language which 
will enable them to read the New Testament in the original. 
Likewise we make every effort in the study of Latin to exer- 
cise the students in conversation so that they may express them- 
selves freely and accurately in the recitations of philosophy and 
theology. Moreover throughout the entire course Latin com- 
position holds an important place with the object of training the 
aspirants to the priesthood to write idiomatic Latin with facility, 
correctness and when possible, grace. Careful attention is paid 
to the proper development of the memory in all the classes by 
the judicious assignment of passages to be learned by heart. 
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Such a course renders this faculty tenacious and ready to retain 
the formulas and the ideas involved in science, philosophy and 
theology. 

A detailed study of this method extending over eight years 
has convinced me that the system is worthy of commendation 
and that it prepares the students in a satisfactory manner for 
the study of the seminary branches. It has borne excellent 
fruit both in our own Preparatory Seminary, also at St. Charles’ 
College, as is attested by the professors of the seminaries in 
which these students have entered. 


THE SIX YEARS’ COURSE 


Now one of the great questions of the day centers on the num- 
ber of years to be devoted to the training of students in the 
preparatory seminary. Education does not consist in filling the 
mind with facts, but rather in developing the different faculties. 
Education is a real growth, and therefore it requires both cul- 
ture and time. A plant may be forced to maturity by artificial 
means, but for that very reason its existence is precarious and 
short-lived. Likewise, mental development may be accelerated 
in a specious manner by a short and crowded course, but ex- 
perience proves that this result is far from satisfactory. 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore, fixed the period at 
six years, “Ad Studiorum rationem ... in omnibus puerorum 
seminartis quae et iam Parva vel Praeparatoria vocantur, stu- 
diorum cursus non pauciores quam sex annos complectetur.” — 
Titulus V Caput 1 parag. 145. 

The Sulpician system has consistently adhered to this direc- 
tion of the Fathers of the Council in spite of the tendency of 
the day to abridge the years of the course in the preparatory 
seminary. If students were thoroughly prepared to take up 
algebra and if they had a perfect grasp on the parsing and the 
analysis of sentences, the course could possibly be shortened by 
a year, but under the present conditions we find it profitable to 
review arithmetic in the first year and to teach the structure of 
sentences. Moreover this review of the elements permits us 
to devote eight one-hour periods a week to the study of Latm, 
and thus the beginners succeed in mastering the forms and the 
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principal rules of the language and they are in a position to 
start Greek with profit the following year. 

I subjoin the schedule of studies followed in the preparatory 
seminary of this archdiocese, as it gives a clear idea of the 
different subjects taught in the collegiate department and the 
number of hours assigned to each branch. You will observe 
that perhaps not sufficient time is allotted to Christian doctrine, 
but the short meditation read every morning and the daily 
spiritual reading make up for this apparent deficiency. 


FIRST YEAR 
Periods 

Weeks aWeek Length 

MORE i se oid hoa: aa oi A vee wip ea, 40 8 60° 
CS) CE Para re i te eRe PR a 40 4 60 
PRMNEME oir cne aos: pies a sie GO MD ate pee se ae 40 2 .60 
PearEMTIB NG) ois. Use aa. career Neste - 40 2 .60 
TRE EU a SON ee spas keen _ 40 2 .60 
SOM NOG 6550s sia cb bas eve oaspioginnes salt Ge 40 1 .60 
i ce a Mie eda 40 1 45 
5 PO TENN, oak cc cnesoscstinnvennnanss 40 1 45 
Gregorian CHANE << 5. 00665 bss vi-cen exe neass 40 2 .30 








DUN tices wis ccs x bao aidinelate cable ana oe aad ica 40 5 .60 
WOMIDITY ones andes ncngees ROG diets Por peee ee 40 3 .60 
2. IRAE is ar Pees ge APG 1? re EAR RRA NP a 40 3 .60 
PRRNENT Shes vans cast ig sake sabes <a 40 2 .60 
MORNE as od cle:t sie/aiele'cismiele educa 40 2 .60 
MER og olin Bales ate gear sao dato. 40 2 .60 
RR ee Sop t cieg ds vay erence Une Reeenls S 40 1 60 
CUPiIntah APOC | se cect cop kncbven ok base 40 1 45 
Chereh History! ices. ice ds ibs ccesmeess 40 1 45 
Gregorian Chant 2 icici ii sd eee veins 40 a .80 
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5 Periods 
Weeks aWeek Length 
NNN 5. os hd a oesldian Sad cae awedoases 40 1 .60 
j CN AM oo a cls sdicecesnisuarwads 40 1 AB 
- DIDIEPERISIOUS 5 chick cence vesiecnce cede clees 40 1 45 
: Gremiriat CHONG ho 5 3 die cdisnccceeeesuess 40 2 .30 
: FOURTH YEAR 
AM ar roo haa aon Cenbace noe eawnene’ 40 5 .60 
MA cock cdcr fhied s Denccneedeweaunss 40 3 .60 
GaME ils cco solos eens ance ee cneeeedeus 40 3 .60 
RMGED (i sc.c4 ace eRe eR AE REE Oe waen neces 40 2 .60 
AO ac dirt dae cnet was aie da wee nw ad 40 2 .60 
TAME COOTMELEY: occ '< s ésinciea cv dacasvces 40 2 60 
CRMIRN nana t pita acc uceese cowie: 40 1 .60 
RIE IME oca sc Shs ee Cute de cennes 40 1 45 
Ges DINOS 5. els dslecndissiagdiniave neenee 40 1 45 
Cpeweniate CHONG. 66056 clea ade seed tcesaws 40 2 .30 
FIFTH YEAR 
MN ie ec coueee ke onde eee ceeeeweensepes 40 5 .60 
MRIUA  a:k'e «, Us rcdecde oavide dee cate oan uae 40 5 .60 
GER 5 pt aie Ros rs ce nurtle sin BERR Ree 40 3 .60 
NCMOMIE sates Ron a aed Sie eee Ra Ow ORR we ERE 40 1 45 
URC Sito Ua cs cain Ke dere Pow meter simaainwes 40 2 .60 
Sa ed CO OMMIEUE 5. di cide Seis cw cis Seco sleet 40 2 .60 
MIMMNMNIOID) 5c Fos dacdoccccareeddeecsees 40 1 .60 
UMM Ph du aed x cg) cians Cis ocalet doce weal wi wien 40 1 .60 
PRUE PEATORG! Cae circ cn dont cles eneseeuess 40 1 45 
Geremoniat: CHABE ei. accrenctcnonsecets 40 2 .30 
SIXTH YEAR 
LO ER Ae | eee PN eer er 40 5 .60 
ENTIRE siuicacs her che comaan'd weiste eammareees 40 5 .60 
eM Sh oie. Ucn biwe reduieanweeniewanss 40 3 .60 
NMI kc aks cn oh Gudea ends Mae MeR Ce MSs 40 1 45 
A aa IEEE OCC TT ERO ME PE Tee er ee 40 2 .60 
Solid Geometry and Plane Trigonometry 40 2 .60 
NIRS 5 ss siuleecas'e'cicas. 6 Ve dle ewe RC eEees 40 1 .60 
ION 2s Gs hcvccnn Kncdmeivaees ansneles 40 1 .60 
MI RICE 20.505 nde eawns a wetarewce 40 1 45 
Crmietine DOCG i. 5:6 so nats coos eeseveedes 40 1 45 
RENIN CHANG: o 5 rcss cececuvedaeucess 40 2 .30 
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